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EDITORIAL 





The fact that this Volume begins with a new editor and a newly designed 
cover may alarm some readers into thinking that this betokens a change of 
policy for the Journal. They may be reassured. The pattern was set by 
Professor Valentine, who founded the BRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
PsyCHOLOGY and was its editor during its first twenty-five years. That pattern 
was maintained by Professor Vernon who followed him, and I intend, as far 
as I am able, to do the same. In this I shall be greatly helped by both the 
former editors for as most readers know, the editorial policy of the Journal is 
guided by a group of Directors who represent the British Psychological Society 
and the Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education. 
Both Professor Valentine and Professor Vernon are Directors and, further, 
Professor Vernon has agreed to act as an Associate Editor and to share with 
me the growing burden of editorial duties. 

A second Associate Editor has also been appointed in Miss Doris M. Lee, 
who for some years has acted as Treasurer, and now combines with it the office 
of Secretary, to the independent company, the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Ltd., which, in fact, owns the Journal. I greatly appreciate her 
willingness to place her scholarship and experience at my disposal. 


L. B. BIRCH. 
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` VoLUMES I TO XXX 





A cumulative index of the articles which have appeared in the Journal — 


between 1931 and 1960 is included as a supplement to this Part. It has been 
suggested that the supplement may be of considerable value to students and 
others so that a limited number of bound offprints of it will be available at 
3s. each. ` They may be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.1. A remittance should accompany 
ne order. ; 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AMONG HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN INDONESIA 


By BUSONO W. SUMOTIRTO 
(Depariment of Psychology, Gadjah Mada University, Jogjakarta, Indonesta.)* 


SuMMARY. The present investigation was carried out on the assumption that 
social attitudes are mainly based on the feeling of responsibility towards certain 
social objects. 512 subjects were taken from high school students of various 
Indonesian towns. They were asked to state their attitude towards fifteen 
situations constructed like Havighurst and Taba’s Life Problem Test By means 
of the method of paired comparisons, the fifteen situations were linked in such a 
way as to get a complete set of comparisons among six kinds of responsibilities, 
. namely towards oneself, family, friends, school, society and an abstract value. 
(honesty). 

The analysis of the students’ replies was conducted according to (a) the 
direction of their choice; (6) the reasons underlying their choice; and (e) the 
difference between their replies on the normative level (“ what should be done °) 
and the realistic level (‘ what would be done’). 

From the results of the analysis in the main, the following conclusions 
were drawn : 

1.—It was evident that responsibility towards society had a high percent- 
age of choices, both on the normative and the realistic level As this tendency 
was found in all the sıx types of schools investigated from the various towns, it 
can be said that at present, ın general, the social orientation of Indonesian 
students is relatively high if compared with therr individualistic orientation, 
especially in situations where they are directly faced with the interests of the 
society and the country. 

2.—There are four main attitude types among the subjects: (1) social 
type; (2) common type; (3) individualistic type; (4) double-valued type. 
The social type which puts a stronger emphasis on social values comprises the 
majority of cases. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


ACCORDING to the investigations of G. W. Allport and J. M. Gillespie, American 
and often European students are primarily concerned with ‘private values ’ 
and are absorbed in the ‘ goals of private worldly success.’ Allport refers to 
this by using the term ‘ privatism ’1 Similarly, Hughes and Thompson, in the 
United States, found that Northern white children put a lower value-emphasis 
on justice and group unity than Southern-Negro children.5 Lee and others have 
stressed the basic nature of individualistic values in the culture patterns of 
societies generally designated as ‘ Western.” 

In Indonesia, however, W. F. Wertheim states that though there was a 
“ development towards greater individualism in the first phase of the present 
century,’ it was subsequently “ being overtaken by a new movement with 
greater emphasis on collective action (* p. 165). Prof. M. Sardjito has expressed 
the opinion that the spirit of serving society, the spirit of ‘ gotong-royong ’ or 
mutual help and friendship still exists and still forms the basis of life in the 
villages (4 p. 8). Moreover, experiences during the time of the revolution,‘ in 
the years following 1945, have had a deep and enduring influence in creating and 
developing co-operative attitudes. 


* I am grateful.to my promotor, Prof. Kurt Danziger, for his valuable advice and to 
Prof, Philip E. Vernon for his positive criticism in improving certain parts of this paper. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Ki Hadjar Dewantara has pointed out that many 
of the young people have drifted away from the real life of Indonesian society 
and its cultural traditions. At the same time, they are not yet able fully to 
assimilate the values of Western civilization and culture (% p. 197). 


Considerations such as these have suggested an investigation as to how far 
the value of ‘ gotong-royong’ or mutual help and the value of serving the 
community and making sacrifices, which were shown by Indonesian students 
during the anti-colonial struggle, are still influencing the social attitudes of the 
present generation of students. The investigation was carried out to test the 
following hypotheses : 

(1) There is a tendency among Indonesian students to stress social relative to 
individualistic values, especially if they are faced with hypothetical situa- 
tions which directly concern the well-being of the society or country. 

(2) This social attitude differs with sex, social strata, and concrete conditions 
in the environment. 


Subjects. 


Due to technical considerations, the empirical investigation was limited to 
high school students. In view of the specific situation in Indonesia, where socio- 
economic and cultural influences are different in the various regions, a regional 
sampling method was used in this investigation. In total, 512 high school 
students were included as subjects taken from various towns and schools in 
Indonesia : 


(a) Djakarta, the capital with a metropolitan milieu ; two schools sampled. 
Djakarta I is a regular Government school, where the majority of the 
students comes from “upper class’ families, with an average age of 17-6, 
while Djakarta II is a private evening school with students coming from 
middle or lower class families : many of the students work in the morning, 
or do any kind of job to earn their ving. Their average age is 19-4. 


(b) Jogjakarta, in Central Java, with a traditional cultural milieu , two schools 
sampled. Jogjakaria I is like Djakarta I a regular Government school, with 
students generally coming from the ‘ upper class’. Jogjakarta II, on the 
other hand, is a private school with students from middle or lower class 
families. It has a special kind of educational system, which very much 
resembles that of Tagore in India, putting a strong emphasis on national 
culture and the social aspects of education. 


(c) Kediri, in East Java, with an agrarian setting; one school sampled. 
Here also the sample is a private school laying stress on social education by 
adjusting its curriculum to the needs of the rural environment. 


(d) Bandjarmasin, in South Borneo, with a strong religious emphasis ; one 
school sampled. A Government school is taken here, but in fact in this 
‘closed community’ everything is very much bound to the traditional 
patterns of life. 


The average age of the subjects ranged from 17-6 to 19:4. Of the total of 
512 subjects there were 314 boys and 198 girls. Since they were taken by 
random from all the three different classes in each school, it was assumed that 
they would give a fair reflection of the general attitude prevailing in each 
school, 
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II.—METHOD. 


On the assumption that social attitudes are mainly based on the feeling 
of responsibility towards certain social objects, the subjects were asked to make 
paired comparisons between a set of six such social objects. 

The comparisons were modelled on Havighurst and Taba’s Life Problem 
Test.4 This involved the construction of fifteen situations in such a way as to 
give a pair by pair comparison of six directions of responsibility, i.e., towards 
Self (A), Family (B), Friends (C), School (D), Society (E), and an Abstract 
Value like honesty (F). 

Of these values, responsibility towards society represents a social attitude, 
while self-interest represents an individualistic one. Responsiblity towards 
school and honesty are also categorised as social attitudes, since both values 
implicitly denote a preference for social rather than individualistic norms. 

The subjects were also asked ‘ what should be done’ (normative level) and 
‘what would actually be done’ (realistic level) for each situation and were 
requested to give their reasons for their choice each time. This method has 
been used by Morris!® in his Summerfield research. Because of the large 
number of subjects and the large area covered, the present investigation was 
not based on interview material but on questionnaire responses. 

The above-mentioned attitude scales centred around responses to the 
fifteen problem-situations were of the following type: 

(1) N. has to go for rehearsal prior to facing her first piano-solo performance. 
This is especially urgent since during the last few days she was not able to 
practice. But on that same day her friends asked her to go to school to 
help to clean the class-room, because the Inspector was coming to see 
the school the next morning. 

(A) What should N do? 

Better to go for rehearsal. The cleaning of the school can be left to 
her school-mates. 

Better to go to school and join her friends in cleaning the dirty class- 
rooms. 

(B) Which would N actually do? 

(2) During the final examination J. has seen his best friend K. copying. The 
teacher suspected K. and asked J. whether K. had copied or not. J. knew 
that if he told the truth, his friend K. would be expelled and would not be 
able to continue his studies, since K’s parents were very poor. At school 
J. is known as Honest John; the teacher had full confidence in him and 
stressed to J. that he would keep the secret for himself. 

(A) What should J. do? 

Tell the teacher he did not know at all, since at that time he was himself 
too busy with his own examination. 
Tell the teacher the truth that K. has copied during the examination. 

(B) Which would J. actsally do? 


III.— RESULTS. 


The responses of the students were analyzed (a) according to the direction of 
choice ; and (b) according to the motivation of choice, as was done by Morris.1° 
Furthermore, on the basis of the predominance of the various values on both 
the normative and the realistic level different attitudinal types can be dis- 


tinguished 


} 
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Analysts of the direction of chotce. 
. The comparison of the values according to the directions of choice can be 
shown by means of the graphic representation in Figure 1. 


FIGURE 1 


PERCENTAGE CHOICE OF EACH OF THE SIX VALUES. 


Boys (N=314) Girls (N=198) Total (N= 512) 





["]: normative level. W: realistic level. 
A=Self. D= School. 
B= Family. E = Society. 
C= Friends. F= Abstract Value (Honesty). 


Notz.—50 per cent. choice means that the value was chosen in preference to some 
other value on half the occasions. 


From these diagrams it can be seen that the score for society (E) is always 
very high, at the normative (at least 73 per cent.) as well as at the realistic 
level (at least 60 per cent.). The difference between the score for Society (E) 
and for self (A) is very large at the normative level (28 per cent. to 53 per cent.), 
while at the realistic level this difference is smaller, though still positive 
(5 per cent. to 35 per cent.). This fact is very important in relation with 
Hypothesis 1 mentioned above. 

It is also interesting to note that the score for School (D) in general remains 
constant (around 50 per cent.), at the normative as well as at the realistic level. 

The position of friends C which at the normative level is lower than Family 
(B), occupies a higher place at the realistic level. This can be understood when 
we realize the role of the peer-group in adolescent life. At this age the adolescent 
often tends to listen more to the views of his peer-group than to his parents. 

There is a marked difference between the attitudes at the normative and 
those at the realistic level. At the normative level the scores for Society (E) 
and for Abstract Value (F) are high and the scores for Self (A), Family (B) and 
Friends (C) are low, while at the realistic level the scores for Society and 
Abstract value decrease, and those for Self, Family and Friends increase. These 
findings are in accordance with the conclusions of Morris in his Summerfield 
research, 
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Analysts of the reasons for chotce. 

In Hilda Taba’s Life Problem Test (* p. 265), the subjects were given 
alternative answers (13-18 alternative reasons for each question), which were, 
in fact, based on six kinds of values, i.e., honesty, responsibility, moral courage, 
loyalty, friendliness and selfishness. Each alternative reason represented 
different values, and the subjects had to choose the reason that seemed to them 


` tobe the best. It-would appear that although this technique can make quantita- 


- tive analysis easier, it is not suitable for our purposes: (1) Indonesian students 


are not yet used to such techniques and the presence of so many different 
alternative reasons may confuse them, and (2) such a technique does not give 
freedom to the subjects to express their own opinions in their own words. 
For example, it excludes some commonly given affective motives. 

In his Summerfield research, J. F. Morris?’ used six categories of reasons, 
i.e., normative, authority, reciprocity, self-interest, independence and con- 
formity. In the present investigation, twenty-nine different kinds of reasons 
were distinguished in the scoring, but, in fact, most of the replies clustered 
around certain categories, while other categories were less popular and had a 
very low frequency. 

In fact only six values turned out to_ be popular among the students, Le. 
were mentioned by more than 10 per cent. of the sample in any particular school. 
Values with a frequency consistently less than-10 per- cent. of the total of 
choices were disregarded. Table 1 indicates only those values having a 
frequency of more than 10 percent. In order to make ¢ Seperate easy all the 
frequencies are given in percentages. : ihe 


In order of preference, were the the following values : 


(1) The most popular value is ‘ responsiblity towards society. or country ’ at 
the realistic and still more at the normative level. 


(2) The second popular value is ‘ responsibility towards school,’ also both at 
the normative and the realistic level. 


(3) Value ‘ honesty ’ is ony. popular at the normative evä (tor the boys less 
than for the girls), w 


(4) Self-interest and 


(5) ‘ Kearifan’: “ prudence’ or A ER T are popular at the 

realistic jével. 
Value No. 4 represents motives based on self-interest or selfishness, while 
value No. 5 is primarily directed towards public interest, but implicitly 
will be beneficial also for the subject concerned (prudence or enlightened 
self-interest), e.g., doing social work in order to become popular among hbis 
friends _ 

(6) Value ‘tepaslira’: ‘sympathy’ or ‘shared feelings with others’ has a 
low score and is to be found chiefly among the girls. It represents a kind 
of social feeling, where the subject places himself in the situation of others. 
The feeling usually is spontaneous in character, without any selfish back- 
ground whatsoever. 

A high degree of responsiblity towards society is regarded as expressing a high 
degree of social attitude, in contrast to self-interest, which denotes individualistic 
attitude. Responsibility towards school and honesty may also denote social 
attitudes, since these values implicitly to a large extent exclude individualistic 
considerations. From these answers it was evident that preference was given 
to social values rather than to individualistic ones. 
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TABLE 1 


POPULARITY OF THE VALUES EXPRESSED IN Reasons Given By Boys (B) anb Grrts (G) 
AT THE NORMATIVE (N) AND THE REALISTIC (R) LEVEL. 
(Figures in the table indicate the percentage of the total number of choices made by the 
group which were devoted to the value given at the head of the column.) 


Towns Values Society | School | Honesty | Self- {Prudence} Sym- 
l Inter pathy 
B N 17-4 11:7 11-9 v v v 
N=72 a EE a a A 
R 14-5 v v 13.6 11-6 — 
I, raana uaaa Bauan anani Daa aa a EEOAE O 
G N 17-3 15-5 11-9 v 11-7 v 
N=50 eani aaa aa | Seen eee eae eee 
R 11-5 11-7 v v 13-5 v 
B N 14-6 12-4 v v 10-2 v 
N==67 SER eres, Stee SATO NS!) MONON eee Ea, 
R 11-2 10-0 — 14-0 12-5 v 
Ti. SRE MEN, UE AREE? EEE IELE, (CCCI EA, 
G N 18-5 14-8 14:1 v v 11-1 
Ne e raa | aaaaia | a gmp 
R 10-4 10-4 v 14-1 v 12-86 
B N 12-9 10-4 10-0 13-5 v v 
Nes BP haee i a 
R 11-7 v — 19-4 v v 
m. D e a a MOL ema! a 
G N 16-8 11-8 13-7 v v v 
N =22 sida poa aa aaa aaa aaa n 
R 11-1 v — 13-9 v v 
B N 156-5 13-1 10:7 v 11-1 — 
N=69 armenan aaa Ewnmnennnnemaunmunmvnirin È ananwuyrauusnnuersunrratiite È aana È aatinaa tt 
R 17-2 12-9 y v 14-8 — 
IV. EA Se EN ee | aaa OL SO EET 
G N 17-7 13-2 v — 13-9 — 
N51 a ee a a oe 
R 18-0 11-6 v v 15:7 — 
B N 16-5 14:7 15-1 — 11-9 — 
N =48 e a aa a ene | SORE aa 
R 14-3 11-9 Vv 12-6 11-7 — 
V. SRNR aes, anai aeaa a erro Tene 
G N 16-5 14-1 13-0 v 10-5 — 
N=44 rn eaa eaaa a a 
R 15:2 10:6 v 11:5 11-7 — 
B N 14-6 19-9 10-6 10-9 v — 
s N == 36 snmminermrerinmanasaceeee | ynoonnmnnnaannoonnancos | evestusnnnanvumsouiia | snsnepsescinnunecinns | maiman 
R 14-1 12-2 v 13-9 v v 
VI. pe 
G N 13-0 v 12-7 v N 10-7 
N = 22 EDEA LTE EEOAE PILAE AEE EAE EE 
R 14-2 12-7 v 12-4 v v 
B N 15:3 13-7 11-2 v v — 
WaS M ha aaa aaa aaa aiaa aaa 
» R 13-8 | 10-6 v 13-4 | 107 = 
tH Me a a eaaa e a S 
© G N 16-7 13-1 12-4 v v v 
N=198 mno | eneee eane Se 
R 13:4 10:8 v 11-0 10-7 v 
B+G N’ 15-9 13-4 11:8 v v — 
N=512|]) R 13-6 10-6 v 12:2 10-7 — 
The figures denote percentages of choice : Subjects : 
væ=mentioned by 5 per cent.—-10 percent. B= ys. 
— mentioned by less than 5 per cent. = Gir 
Towns and Schools : 
I= Dikarta I, IlI» Jogjakarta I. V= Kediri, 
Il = Djakarta JI. IV Jogjakarta TI. VI = Bandjarmasin 
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Altitude types. 


On the basis of this distinction between social and individualistic values 
expressed on either the normative or the realistic level there are four possible 
attitudinal types. They are as follows: 


(a) One group stresses social values, both at the normative and at the realistic 
level. This may be called the Social-Type. 


(b) A second group stresses social values at the normative level, while express- 
ing individualistic values at the realistic_level. This is one of the most 
frequent and may be called the Common-T ype. 


(c) A further group always stresses individualistic values, both at the normative. 
and the realistic level. This may be called the Indiridualist Type. 


(d Another group stresses individualistic values at the normative level, but 
social values at the realistic level. Such a type can be called the Double- 
Valued Type. At first glance this type is somewhat peculiar in that it 
recognizes individualistic norms, but at the level of ‘what would actually be 
done,’ it submits itself to the traditional Indonesian social norms. Perhaps 
this was done because of purposely wanting to show a‘ pious ’ attitude to 
one’s surroundings. A comment by Kurt Lewin may apply here: “ If 
the individual should try to diverge ‘ too much’ from group standards he 
will find himself in increasing difficulties. He will be ridiculed, treated 
severely, and finally ousted from the group. Most individuals, therefore, 
stay pretty close to the standards of the groups they belong to or wish to 
belong to (ê, p. 226). 


On the basis of the predominant values expressed in his replies, each subject 
was assigned to one or other of these four types.* The distribution of these 
types is shown in Figure 2. 


It is interesting to note that type I (the social type) comprises the majority 
of cases in those private schools having a special system of education with a 
community-oriented curriculum, while type II (the common type) was to be 
found in the general Government schools. especially in the large cities. It is 
worth mentioning here also that type III (the individualistic type) was usually 
found in the same milieu as type I (the social type). This suggests a certain 
rigidity of the norms, which drives people to one extreme or the other. It is 
also interesting to note that Jogja I (representing the ‘ upper class ’) is closer in 
spirit to Djakarta (the capital) than to Jogja II (representing the ‘ middle and 
lower class’) with its predominance of social values. Type IV (the double- 
valued type) formed a small minority, especially in those places where the 
common type comprised the majority of cases. Although the Double-Valued 
type comprises only a minority, about 12 per cent. to 18 per cent. of students in 
the different cities, its existence is worth mentioning. 


IV.—CONCLUSIONS. 
From the results of the analysis, the following conclusions may be drawn : 


(1) From the students’ replies it was evident that responsibility towards 
society or country had a high percentage of choices if compared with other 
values, both on the normative and the realistic level. 


* Since the choice of Society itself was so popular, the assignation to the various types 
was primarily based on the predominance of School and Honesty on the one hand, and 
Self and Family on the other, 
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7 FIGURE 2 


. DISTRIBUTION OF THE VARIOUS ATTITUDINAL. TYPES FROM THE DIFFERENT CITIES (Boys 
ONLY). 
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1,—Djakarta I: 63 per cent, belong to Type IT; 13 per cent to Type IV; 12 per cent to 
Type WII; the rest (12 per cent.) are unspecified. t 


2.—Djakarta II: 50 per cent. beong to II; 18 per cent. to Type IV ; 13 per cent. to 
Type III; the rest (19 per cent.) are unspecified. 


3.—Jogjakarta I: 59 per cent. Type II; 16 per cent. Type III; 12 per cent. Type IV; 
the rest (13 per cent.) unspecified. 


4.—Jogjakarte II : 62 per cent. Type I ; 19 percent. Type III; 9 percent. Type IV; the 
rest (10 per cent) are unspecified. 


3. Di S cent, Type I; 17 per cent. Type III; the rest (4 per cent.) are un- 


e : 68 per cent. Type I; 22 per cent. Type ITI ; the rest (10 per cent.) are 


A Siac) de jaspecined ai thors eteltudeswiici arent clea: and which cannot be classified 
ito one of the four above-mentioned attitude types. P , 
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It is true that on the realistic level the scores for the social values decrease 
but they are high enough compared with the other values. As this tendency 
was found in all the six types of schools investigated from the various towns, 
it can be said that the conclusion is in line with the first hypothesis, that at 
present, in general, the verbalized social orientation of Indonesian students is 
relatively high if compared with their individualistic attitudes, expecially in 
situations where they are directly faced with matters involving the society and 
the country. 

(2) A great difference can be seen if we compare the attitudes on the 
normative and the realistic levels. Generally, the normative values of social 
responsibility (E) and Abstract value (F) have a relatively high score on the 
normative level and decline somewhat on the realistic level; while on the con- 
trary, the ‘ privatistic ’ values, viz. : Self-interest (A), Family (B), and Friends 
,(C) have a low score on the normative level and a higher score on the realistic 
“level. This conclusion is in accordance with that of the Summerfield Research 
of J. F. Morris. 

(3) By classifying each subject according to the predominance of social or 
individualistic values on both the normative and the realistic level of response 
we can distinguish different attitudinal types: (1) social type; (2) common 
type; (3) individualistic type; and (4) double-valued type; the social type 
comprises the majority of cases. It should be pointed out also that this classi- 
fication is not static or unchangeable in character, rather it is dynamic in 
nature. 

Usually, with an attitude scale of this type, we can only study the “ elicited 
verbal attitude ”* of the subjects. Other investigations are now being under- 
taken to study the relationship between these attitudes and daily behaviour 
(‘ action attitude ’) 

However, from the results mentioned above, it is evident that at the 
moment the Indonesian students put a strong emphasis on social values. 
If further empirical research should verify these findings, we would be able to 
confirm that the attitudes of Indonesian high school students show different 
tendencies to those obtaining among college students in the ‘ West.’ 


* Terms used by Green (9, p, 340). 
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READING SKILL AT EIGHT YEARS IN RELATION TO 
SPEECH AND OTHER FACTORS 


A longitudinal Study 


By OLIVE C. SAMPSON 
(Department of Education, University of Manchester) 


SUMMARY. This paper continues the longitudinal study of speech and language 
development in fifty children begun in 1956 and continued in 1959. The reading 
skill of these children is here the chief focus and this has been related to their 
earlier and present speech development. Other factors to which research 
‘has ascribed importance for their influence on reading have also been con- 
sidered. The results showed an association between skill in the language 
aspects of speech and reading, but the contribution of the mechanical aspects 
of speech was unclear. Home influences, partly mediated through speech, 
were also found to contribute to skill and disability in reading, but personal 
maladjustment, though sometimes associated with reading tarre and ‘ under- 
functioning,’ was not incompatible with success. 


1,——INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following study is a continuation of the work reported in 1956 and 1959. 
In the 1956 paper an investigation into the speech development between 18 and 
30 months of children representative of all levels in the community, was 
described. In 1959, the same fifty children were again reported on at the age 
of 5. Their advancement in speech skills was assessed by means of vocabulary 
and language tests. The results showed a positive but low correlation with the 
earlier speech rating. Progress seemed to be connected with the family occupa- 
- tional status and the children’s own intelligence, as measured by the Stanford 
Binet Scale. 

In the present follow-up focus of attention has now switched to reading. 
First, it is attempted to relate the reading performance of the group to their 
present and earlier speech development. Other factors influencing their develop- 
' Ing skill in reading are also considered. Finally, cases of ‘ underfunctioning ’ 
are scrutinised with a view to throwing light on the genesis of reading retarda- 
tion. 


I.—METEOD. 

All the children still available (forty-eight) were again seen. rt he two 
lost were both boys whose earlier performances were in the better and lower 
average range respectively.) 

Except in the case of a few private school pupils and some others who had 
to be seen in holiday time, the children were interviewed in school. The inter- 
viewing was done by the present writer throughout, as before. Each child was 
seen as near his eighth birthday as possible. Forty-three were seen within a 
month of that date, the remaming five within two months of it. 

At the interview scores were obtained on the following tests : 
(1) Neale Analysis of Reading Ability, Comprehension and Accuracy, Form C. 

(Neale, 1958). 

(2) Mill Hill Vocabulary Test (oral forms). (Raven, 1958). 


(3) Progressive Matricés (1947). (Raven, 1947). 
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Note was also made of the child’s manner, his standard and style of speech, 
and his laterality. 

In forty-three cases teachers completed the Bristol Social Adjustment 
Guide (The Child in School) (Stott, 1958). 

Home visits were independently paid by a social worker (Miss Janet Craig) 
who made a general assessment of the home conditions, with special attention 
to the apparent incentives and stimulus towards school progress which the home 
provided. Both parents were usually seen on these visits. 


JIT.—READING SKILL AND SPEECH. 


It is often assumed, almost as self-evident, that there is a basic association 
befween speech and reading skill. Inglis (1948) writes that “ speech is one of the 
pre-requisites of reading.” McLaren (1950) states that “in the learning of 
reading, speech is an important factor and the niodels set by parents and 
companions are important in reading development.” Most writers who have 
concerned themselves with the subject have approached the problem from the 
point of view of the backward reader, and as Schonell (1942) points out, “ the 
scale of speech attainment is paralleled by a scale of hearing ability,” which also 
enters in. Some psychologists, however, appear to stress language rather than 
speech development, though they do not always clearly distinguish these. 
Betts (1954), for instance, claims that “ reading functions as a facet of language 
development ” but refers to “ listening and speaking ” as essential “ facets of 
language ’’ as a basis for reading. Gates (1954) makes the interesting suggestion 
that learning to understand speech and learning to read are psychologically 
similar tasks. But others emphasise the differences. “ Nature,” says Inglis 
(1948), “ has not endowed mankind with a facility for dealing with print com- 
parable to the facility for dealing with spoken words.” M. D. Vernon (1958) 
clarifies the situation by separating the ‘mechanical’ from the ‘language’ 
aspect. ‘‘ The relation,” she says, “ betweeu reading and the mechanism of 
speech is uncertain,” but she considers that “ it is generally agreed that a child 
requires a good vocabulary and a competent use of language before it can learn 
to read.” 


It was the main object of this study to provide some data as to the relation 
between speech, language and reading. For this purpose some definitions and 
explanations are needed. While ‘ reading’ was here primarily regarded as the 
art of getting meaning from the printed page, the technical or barking-at-print 
side could not be ignored in such young readers. For this reason, Neale’s 
Analysis of Reading Ability was used because it tests both accuracy and com- 
prehension in a natural manner. Speech in its language aspect had been assessed 
at 24 in terms of the amount of correctly phrased speech that was present 
et 1956); at 5 it was measured by vocabulary and language tests 
Sampson, 1959) ; at 8, vocabulary tests, orally administered, were again used. 
Cases of speech defect (using the term loosely) noted by teachers were individu- 
ally studied in relation to the reading record. 


The mean scores on the reading tests proved to be closely in accordance 
with expectation (Neale, 1958), thus confirming the typicality of the group.These 
and other test results, are shown on Table 1. Owing to their date of birth, 
twenty-one of the children were in their third term as ‘ juniors,’ while twenty- 
seven were in their first term. The scores were, therefore, studied in case this 
should have affected the ranking. In fact, it did not, first-term pupils obtaining 
a mean score of 11-5, while third-term pupils had a mean of 11-7. 
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TABLE 1 
TEST RESULTS AT C.A.8. 


Reading Comprehension 


Reading Accuracy 
Vocab 
Non-Verbal Intelligence 





The meaning of the comprehension scores was further explored by correlating” 
them with the reading accuracy score, with the vocabulary test, and with the 
non-verbal intelligence test. (Table 3). The comprehension results were also 
correlated with the speech rating at 24 and with the vocabulary and language 
tests at 5 (Table 4). The correlation between the non-verbal intelligence test at 
8 and the Stanford Binet (Form L) at 5 was +-57. All correlations are at least 
five times their probable errors. 


- 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN READING COMPREHENSION AND OTHER TESTS at 8 YEARS. 


Reading—Comprehension .. 
Reading-—Accuracy : 
Vocabu 

Non-Verbal Intelligence 





TABLE 3 


CORRELATION OF READING COMPREHENSION AT 8 YEARS AND EARLIER SPEBCH RESULTS. 


Speech at 2¢ Vocabulary at 6 Language at 6 


+69 +67 





These results support the ‘agreed view’ that there is a considerable 
connection between the development of vocabulary and language and later 
reading skill. The high correlation between reading comprehension and 
accuracy was to be expected. The higher correlation between reading com- . 
prehension and vocabulary at 8 years compared with that obtained with the 
non-verbal intelligence test results again supported the crucial role of language 
in reading. On the other hand, the non-verbal intelligence test correlates quite 
highly with vocabulary 
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Following M. D. Vernon's (1958) division of the subject, it now falls to 
study the contribution of skill in the mechanısm of speech to reading attain-. 
ments in these forty-eight cases. As no standardised tests of speech exist, 
attention had to be concentrated on those who showed defects. Though note 
of speech behaviour was made at the interviews, the class teacher’s rating of the 
child’s speech was preferred. This was obtained as one item of the Bristol Social 
Adjustment Scale where the teacher indicated the faults of the child’s speech 
(if any) by underlining the appropriate description. Ratings were completed 
tor forty-three children (twenty boys, twenty-three girls). Nothing abnormal 
was reported in thirty-three cases (fifteen boys, eighveen girls). Of the rest, ` 
three boys and two girls were said to stutter or speak haltingly, two boys’ and 
two girls’ speech was ‘ thick, mumbling, or inaudible,’ and one girl was * babyish.’ 
The sex incidence may seem surprising in view of Morley’s (1957) finding of 
rather defective speech in 11 per cent. boys and 6 per cent. girls, respectively, 
but the standards on which the teacher’s judgments are based probably accounts 
for this. As to reading, in all but two of the ten cases, the children whose speech 
was adversely remarked on were defective both in comprehension and accuracy. 
But the speech factor was not operating in isolation. For five of the eight 
homes involved were considerably or much below average on several counts, and 
in five cases a significant amount of maladjustment was present in the children. 
Low intelligence was a factor in three instances. Of the two whose reading was 
good, in spite of imperfect speech, one was a very clever asthmatic girl from a 
good home, the other was (according to the Bristol Scale) a rather maladjusted 
boy whose early speech development was markedly slow. 

From this data the association between speech defect and reading skill 
would seem far from simple. Though it may be, as Monroe (1948) says, that 
“ inaccurate articulation and reading disability come from a common cause ” 
in individuals, there was certainly no single cause applicable to all these cases. 
The complexity of the situation became even more obvious when some of the 
main further factors influencing the children’s reading progress were con- 
sidered. 


IV.—FURTHER FACTORS AFFECTING READING. 


(i) The Home Influence. 

An association has many times been found between the socio-economic 
status of the home and the educational progress of the child and has recently 
been confirmed in regard to reading by the large scale researches of Morris 

1959). But the way in which this influence operates is less certain. Inglis 
1948), for example, writes: “It is probably true that where socio-economic 
status affects reading adversely, the influence is exerted through restricted 
experience and through impoverished speech.” But McLaren (1950), while 
agreeing that socio-economic status is not directly causal, puts the-emphasis 
on “ the level of mental age and of intelligence quotient and the cultural.speech - 

background.” The correlation which she quotes (p + 0-31 to p+ 0-24) is, 
however, low but the mention by both these writers of the sp -factor is of ~ 
interest in the present context. ; 2 

' The homes of the forty-eight children involved in this study, were more 
intimately known and over a longer period than is usual in researches. At an 
early stage (1956) the occupational status of the home and the ‘ stimulus to 
speech ’ which it afforded, had been noted. In the present follow-up, as the _ ` 
outcome of the social worker’s visits; a mass of Very interesting descriptive 
material was collected concerning the parents’ attitude towards the child's 
school and education in general, their own reading habits, the atmosphere of the 
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home, and the interests it provided. This was summarised in a five-point 
rating, independently arrived at, which indicated the amount of incentive to 
academic progress experienced by the child. The five-point rating and the 
rating by occupational status were correlated with the reading comprehension 
results, giving p + °462(+--077) for the latter and p + -497 (1-067) for the 
former. Both variables are almost certainly closely related to parental intellig- 
ence and hence, probably, their similarity and importance in relation to the 
children’s reading skill. 


(ii) Personal Adjustment. 


In Chapter Six of her book on Backwardness in Reading, M. D. Vernon 
(1958) considers the evidence that a child’s adjustment affects its progress in 
reading. She finds this inconclusive and pleads for controlled studies and 
investigations “ of possible temperamental or neurotic defect in cases of severe 
reading disability.” To the writer it also seems desirable to study the incidence 
and history of ability and disability in relation to adjustment. The present 
sample gave opportunity for a contribution in this direction. 

(a) Two estimates of the children’s adjustment were obtained. (1) The 
teacher’s estimate of the child’s adjustment in school, on the Bristol Social 
Adjustment Scale, (2) the clinical impression obtained from the individual 
interviews with the psychologist. 


According to the Bristol Scale, on which forty-three children were rated, 
all but eight (six boys and two girls) were within normal limits as defined by the 
group’s results. Five of the eight were ‘ unsettled ’ (or slightly maladjusted), 
two showed definite symptoms and one gave quite severe evidence of social 
maladjustment. 


Turning to the clinical impressions, it was found that eight boys and six 
girls out of the forty-eight showed some symptoms, slight or more severe, of 
maladjustment of very various sorts. Six of these cases were also cases of 
maladjustment in school, and in three further cases the school adjustment was 
unknown. Four had been independently referred for Child Guidance and 
parents were considering referral in a fifth case. 


An interesting tendency emerged when the o scores on the reading com- 
prehension test obtained by those deemed maladjusted either at school, at 
interview or otherwise, is shown on Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


CHILDREN DEEMED MALADJUSTED. 


On Bristol Scale Independent Child 
Guidance Referral 


Slight Definite 
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6) The concept of ‘ underfunctioning ’ has perhaps had its day (Vernon, 
P. E., 1958) in so far as it arose from a mistaken conception of what intelligence 
tests measure. On the other hand, it is still widely considered to have clinical 
value as an indication of maladjustment and it must always be important to 
explore the reading disability of otherwise intelligent ' children. 

In the present sample, six children showed reading scores which differed 
by 2c or more from either the vocabulary or non-verbal intelligence scores. 
A study of these children’s performances on the main test items, along with the 
home-stimulation rating, were made. No clear pattern emerged and the only 
conclusion to be drawn is that ‘ underfunctioning ’’ has a complex causation, but 
the emotional attitudes of the children, even when not amounting to maladjust- 
ment, certainly seem to have considerable importance. Reading, after all, as 
; Russell (1954) reminds us, is not a purely intellectual function, there are also 

‘emotional and attitudinal’ factors. Finally, the sort of association that was 
found between reading backwardness and poor speech does not occur in the 
‘ underfunctioning ’ cases, all of whom are competent speakers. 


V.—CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) A positive correlation was found between reading skill and speech 
development in the language aspect. 

(2) The relation of reading skill to the mechanics of speech was not clear, 
since poor speech tended to occur in children who were also of low I.Q. and/or 
from defective homes. 

3) Good reading was not incompatible with maladjustment. 

A ‘ Underfunctioning ’ in reading had an ‘ emotional and attitudinal ’ 
component, and was not associated with defective speech and language develop- 
ment. 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN LEARNING A SIMPLE 
MUSICAL THEME 


By G. E. R. BURROUGHS 
(Department of Education, University of Birmingham) 
AND 
J. N. MORRIS 
(Willenhall Comprehensive School) 


SumMARY. 100 boys and girls of 13-4- years of age were given repeated 
trials on a simple musical theme. The performance on eight consecutive trials 
was related to performance on a battery of musical and other tests and the 
factors underlying performance were elicited, It was found that the task was 
complex and changed in complexity during the eight trials. The learning 
curve for a hypothetical performer was broken down into a series of other 
curves corresponding to the factors revealed in the earlier part of the study. 
It was found that these curves did not follow the overall learning curve although 
they behaved in a generally regular manner. 


I.—-INTRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH factorial studies of extended practice on printed tests by Green 
(1943) and Woodrow (1939) and on a single psychomotor test by Fleishman 
(1953) and Fleishman and Hempel (1954, 1955) have indicated variations in the 
factor patterns and in the weights of particular factors at various stages of 
practice, the application of this technique generally has been very limited ; 
as far as can be discovered, it has never hitherto been applied to the learning of a 
musical item. There have been many studies of musical aptitude and musical 
ability and a number of tests purporting to measure fundamental musical 
traits and various musical skills have been developed, notably by Seashore 
(1919), Kwalwasser (1927), Semeonoff (1940), Lundin (1949) and others. In 
particular, the work of Wing (1948) and Mainwaring (1947) is well-known in this 
country. But the acquisition of musical skill studied dynamically has received 
no attention. Eoi 

This paper is concerned with an experiment carried out with 100 boys and 
girls in their third year in the school of the second author. The experiment 
itself was in two parts, in the first part the children took a battery of some of 
the established musical tests plus an intelligence test and a musica] interest 
test. This battery, given on a group basis, is referred to as the battery of 
reference tests. In the second part of the experiment, carried out on an 
individual basis, each child was presented with the same musical theme eight 
times over, he being required to sing it back after each presentation. This task 
is referred to as the criterion task. All these tests and tasks were scored and 
from the overall correlation matrix which resulted the underlying factors were 
calculated and the complexity of the criterion task at different stages of practice 
was determined. 


I[.— THE BATTERY OF REFERENCE TESTS. 
_ As the invesitigation of musical ability is still somewhat limited, and as 
none of the techniques of factorial studies have hitherto been applied to learning 
in the musical field, the choice of reference tests in this investigation was 
perforce both restricted and somewhat arbitrary. It is known that musical 
ability is a complex and not a simple unitarily functioning ability, but its 
components are by no means wholly determined. 
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Since the earliest attempt by Seashore, in 1919, to produce a standardised 
series of tests of musical ability (revised by the author in 1939) efforts have 
been made to measure this ability by testing perceptual efficiency, by using 
tests of preference, by using tests which endeavoured to include aesthetic or 
appreciative factors, by testing interpretive and creative abilities, by testing 
performance and by testing musical knowledge. That a number of independent 
factors is operating is clear, but their number and nature is not so clear. At 
present, therefore, a battery of reference tests is not likely to do more than sample 
these factors and inevitably there will be factors entering into the performance 
of a musical task which are elusive. 

In the present experiment it was decided to use six out of seven of Wing’s 
standardised tests of musical intelligence together with Mainwaring’s test of 
immediate recall, a musical interest questionnaire—constructed for this 
experiment—and the Southend intelligence test. 

A full account of Wing’s tests has been given elsewhere (Wing, 1948). 
The result of many years of research, they are the tests most widely used and 
accepted in this country. The seven tests of Wing’s final version fall into two 
sections ; the first three, viz., (i) detecting the number of notes in a chord, 
(ii) detecting a change of a single note in a repeated chord, and (ii) detecting a 
change of note in a short repeated phrase, all deal with ear activity. Wing 
describes them as being “ a kind of mental musical arithmetic.” The remaining 
four deal with taste or preference. In these tests a good version is compared 
with a mutilated or weaker version and the candidate is asked to state his 
preference. The changes are in (iv) rhythmic accent, (v) harmony, (vi) intensity 
and (vii) phrasing. This final test, judging the better phrasing of two perform- 
ances of a tune was omitted in the present experiment as it seemed to have little 
relevance to the criterion task. 

Wing believed that his memory test (iii above), itself a modification of 
Seashore’s original test, was the best group test of memory. Mainwaring’s 
test (1931) of immediate recall of auditory experience seemed, however, to be of 
value in the present experiment because of its approximation to the nature of 
the criterion task. In both cases the child is required to listen to and to recall a 
tune. In the criterion task he is asked to sing it back ; in Mainwaring’s test he 
is asked to keep it in mind for a few seconds and then to answer questions about 
it. The answers must be educed from the recall of the tune because the questions 
are not known until after the tune has been played and ten seconds have elapsed. 

It does not follow that the ability to perceive musical material, that is to 
perceive rhythm or to distinguish pitch, implies any tendencies to find the 
materia] interesting. A child may score highly on Wing’s first three tests yet 
be quite indifferent to music. Again, he may see the learning of a musical 
theme either as a task having musical interest or as a rote learning task, and 
there may be no way of distinguishing which of these two processes produces a 
given result. The final test of the reference battery was a musical interest 
questionnaire. This covered preferences, attitudes, opportunities, but not 
knowledge in the field. The full test can be obtained from the authors. 


IT].—THe CRITERION TASK. 


The construction of the musical learning task was crucial to this investiga- 
tion and the various considerations and stages of its development are here 
briefly outlined. 

The first objective was to construct a tune which could be learnt by the 
average pupil in a reasonable number of trials. Experimental work on musical 
ability has shown that there is a low correlation between pitch discrimination 
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and rhythm perception. Mainwaring (1931) obtained correlations over a series 
of experiments which averaged -28, and similar results were obtained by Wing. 
Now if the melodic line of the proposed test was more difficult to grasp than 
the rhythm, the child whose pitch discrimination was superior to his rhythm 
perception would be in an advantageous position. The converse would result 
from a rhythmically difficult task. The task needed, therefore, to be of approxi- 
mately equal difficulty in both its melodic and its rhythmic aspects. This 
could only be achieved empirically by repeated experiments with different tunes. 

A second problem was to make the tune sufficiently but not too difficult. 
What appears at first sight to be a very simple tune, is usually found to be of 
considerable difficulty when snccessvive hearings and vocalisings are the only 
methods of learning it. Its reduction even to a straigthforward four-bar phrase 
still carried difficulties with it, for in this case it was almost always heard as 
two two-bar phrases. This was revealed by frequent requests for a repetition 
of either the first part or the second part alone. A single two-bar phrase was 
either too easy or imposed an artificial concentration of difficulties which made 
the phrase strange and even unmusical. Finally, it was found on preliminary 
trials that the following three-bar phrase in 3/4 time provided a sufficiently 
dificult yet musically satisfying theme with a reasonable balance of difficulties 
melodicaliy and rhythmically. 





In the main experiment the results showed that even this was a little difficult, 
only five of the total sample of 100 eventually giving an all-correct rendering. 
Nevertheless, many children succeeded in getting either rhythm or pitch quite 
correct and the test did give a sufficiently wide range of scores. 


LY.—EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 


As previously mentioned, the criterion task was given to the children 
individually. Initial experiments had shown that children tended to learn 
more quickly and more accurately when the tune was played on the piano 
than when it was sung or played on the violin. The percussive nature of the 
piano makes the rhythm of the music clearer than a vocal line does. Each 
child, then, had the nature of the task explained to him, did some preliminary 
lah-ing to warm up and to establish a key suitable for his voice and then had 
the tune played over once. His attempt to repeat it was recorded in musical 
shorthand and scored. The tune was then played a second time and a second 
attempt to sing it was made and scored, and so on for eight trials. No comment 
beyond that of general encouragement was made. The number of trials was 
limited to eight because the whole of the criterion testing programme was found 
to be demanding and exhausting to the pupils. Various inhibitory factors, 
fatigue, satiation, loss of confidence when the pupil knew he was failing but 
could not locate the cause of his failure, distraction and possibly others, all 
diminished the subjects readiness after about eight trials. 
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In scoring the test, one mark was given for the time value and one for the 
pitch of each correct note. The two semiquavers in bar one were regarded as 
inseparable and'treated as one. This gave a total of 22 marks. Over and above 
this a|bonus of +20 per cent. of the marks scored up to the point where the first 
break-down occurred was added to meet various contingencies. The maximum 
additional marks available was +4. These contingencies included singing 
correctly but in a key different from that in which the tune was presented, a 
repetition of the theme smoothly or with intermediate hesitations, and so on 
The range of marks was thus 0-26. The whole of this range was used. 

A proportion of the responses were tape-recorded and re-scored after an 
interval of a week to ensure adequate reliability. A further note on this topic 


appears in Appendix 2. 


V.— RESULTS. 
(a) The learning curve. 


That learning was taking place can be seen from Table 1, where means and 
standard deviations at successive trails are given. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND §.D’s OVER EIGET TRIALS OF THE CRITERION TASK. 


6 7 


11-03 11-73 11-76 
5-41 5:92 6-15 





The means show typical learning features ; the standard deviations indicate 
some asymmetry of distribution and an increasing gap between the best pupil 
and the worst as testing proceeded. But the most striking feature is the general 
lowness of the scores. Even after eight trials, the ‘average’ individual of 
thirteen years managed to sing less than half of a short three-bar tune of twelve 
notes accurately. This agrees with Mainwaring (1933) who remarks “ how 
limited is the ability to recall accurately any but the shortest and simplest of 
passages which are only presented auditorily.” 

A study of the individual scores as distinct from the group scores revealed 
two things; first, that repetition did not produce regular and continuous 
improvement. 87 per cent. of the sample deteriorated at one or more of the 
eight stages. Learning by repetition alone, therefore, only produced spasmodic 
improvement. Secondly, wide individual differences at each stage of learning 
were seen. Not only was improvement in performance at each stage extremely 
irregular ; a surprisingly large number of children reached their peak at a 
relatively early stage. 48 per cent. of the sample scored their highest mark at 
stage 5 or earlier and many children deteriorated considerably after their early 
peaks. 

Two reasons for this erratic progress were very clear. Firstly, many children 
trying their hardest to make some attempt to sing the whole tune through after 
a single hearing, sang some errors. Instead of rectifying these errors at stage 2 or 

uently, they perpetuated them. It was not what the child heard but 
what he thought he heard which stuck, a very old finding but still periodically 
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forgotten. The second reason for the limited progress of some children was that 
while they recognised a difference between what they were singing and what 
they heard, they could not isolate the note(s) which was hindering progress and 
could not, therefore, deal with the difficulty. This emphasises the importance 
of directing attention to faults and weaknesses and the inefficiency of practice 
without guidance. 


(b) The factor analysts. 

The intercorrelations between the seventeen tests (eight criterion plus nine 
reference) were subject to a principal components analysis* with unities in the 
diagonals. The first eight of the obtained factors accounting for 87 per cent. of 
the total variance, were rotated orthogonally, the rotated loadings being given 
in Appendix I. The labelling of these factors is briefly indicated ` 


Factor I. This is concerned with pitch, having significant loadings on 
those reference tests (9, 10, 11, 12) in which pitch is the major feature. Asits two 
highest loadings are also concerned with memory and the immediate recall of 
auditory experience, the factor is labelled ‘Memory for Melody.’ It has high 
loadings at all stages of practice, with a tendency to decline. 


Factor IT. This is identified as ‘ Recognition of Musical Shape.’ It has 
high loadings on intensity and harmony and is thought to be concerned with the 
implied harmonic structure of the theme. A simple melody has harmonic 
content in two ways; first, consecutive notes have a harmonic relationship 
which helps in the retention of the melody (e.g., the tonic triad in inverted 
forms appears in the first three notes of the melody and again in the successive 
notes nine to twelve); secondly, the general run of the melody suggests or 
implies some form of harmonisation, often in terms of the three primary triads, 
which with some people assists in their learning of the theme. This factor 
appears throughout the criterion task, showing a steady increase in loadings. 


Factor III. This factor has high loadings in verbal intelligence and 
interest and appears largely to be a non-musical factor which is contributing, 
albeit somewhat erratically, to the criterion task. The contribution tends to 
decrease after the early trials, as we might expect if the task is seen as one which 
initially is capable of a limited solution by the application of intelligence as 
well as musical ability. 


Factor IV. This factor can be identified from its high loading in the 
rhythmic accent test. It is the ability to appreciate the time elements of the 
music (as contrasted with the melodic elements of Factor I). This factor is 
not sampled in the early stages of practice but builds up to influence performance 
later. This suggests that in learning the task the acquisition of melody preceded 
to some extent the acquisition of the rhythmic and time elements. 

The remaining factors appear to be of very little importance in the present 
investigation in as much as they contributed almost nothing to the learning of 
the given theme. They are dealt with in detail elsewhere (Morris, 1960). 

Two further points arise from the rotated factor loadings. The first is 
that no factor specific to the taskf itself has been revealed. This contrasts with 
the consistently reported ‘ specific complex co-ordination factor’ in each of 


* This analysis was carried out for us by Mr. W. L. B. Nixon of the University of 
London Computer Unit. 


t A factor specific to the task is one which has significant loadings ın the criterion task, 
usually over all the trials, but no significant loadings in any test of the reference battery. 
See Factor I in Fleishman and Hempel (1954) for an example. 
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Fleishman’s studies. No variation in rotational procedures adopted in the 
present study succeeded in isolating such a specific musical task factor. The 
second point to note is that, in factorial terms, the musical task has not become 
less complex as practice has continued. Common sense suggests that as a task 
is mastered it might well become less complex and this is consonant with 
Fleishman’s findings. In the present case it seems that the task was inadequately 
mastered. Although, as mentioned above, eight trials were thought to be 
enough, the factorial findings and the mean scores at each trial both suggest that 
this was wrong and that most children had by no means brought the material 
to be learned adequately under control. The figures, however, take no account 
of the observed fact that the children had had enough of it. 


VI.—THE LEARNING PROCESS. 


It is proposed in this section to deal more fully with the contribution made 
by the factor analysis to our understanding of the learning process. It is clear 
from the mean scores obtained from trial to trial that learning has taken place 
and that these figures give rise to the usual ascending but negatively accelerating 
learning curve. This learning curve can be thought of as the lmear sum of a 
number of other curves, just as the curve corresponding, say, to a complex 
periodic function can be considered as the sum of a number of simpler aie 
functions. If, in the present case, these component curves were, like the 
curve, sensibly regular, it might be postulated that these corresponded ia 
learning processes, contributing to but more fundamental than the overall 
learning process. The identification of these basic processes and a study of their 
general form as revealed by their curves might then have important implications 
for learning theory. Three simple examples may help to make this clear. 


Score Score Score 

A A A 

B B 
B 

¢ 
(H 
A C 
Trials Trials Trials 
FIG. la FIG. Ib FIG. ic 


In each of the figures la, 1b and ic, curve A is the same and is the overall 
learning curve, i.e., the line joining the means at consecutive trials. The figures 
show different ways in which curve A could be compounded linearly from two 
other curves, B and C, which correspond to two more fundamental abilities. 
In figure la these two curves are similar to curve A (increasing from trial to 
trial, but negatively accelerating). In Fi 1b curve B is similar in form to A, 
though starting at a later trial, but C is horizontal, i.e., its contribution to 
learning is constant throughout. A curve such as C in this example might 
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indicate single trial learning. Figure 1c shows a case where one curve, B, is 
increasing and positively accelerating, i.e., it is contributing proportionally 
more and more at each trial, but curve C contributes increasingly only up to the 
halfway stage and thereafter falls away. 

Now the basic theorem of factor analysis is that an obtained score, albeit in 
standardised form, is the linear sum of certain more fundamental scores; a 
factor analysis of a repeated task, therefore, provides the basic information 
required for an investigation along the lines of the previous paragraph. In 
particular, the principal components method of analysis allows us to calculate 
exactly the component scores for any real or postulated individual within the 
limits of the number of factors extracted. There are a number of practical 
difficulties to be dealt with which are consideredin Appendix 2 and one obvious 


one has forced us at this stage to consider the performance not of the ‘ average’ ` 


individual but of the person whose performance in the trials is consistently 1 S.D. 
above the mean. For such a person the smoothed curves for the first four factors 
are shown in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2 


The overall learning curve, rising to a maximum of 17-90 marks at the last 
trial, goes too far off this figure to be shown and the remaining factors contribute 
less than 1 mark to the total performance at any stage.* The four curves show 
how many of the obtained marks at each trial, for the -+1 o person, can be 
ascribed to each of the four abilities identified in the factor analysis and their 
general form over the eight trials. 


* The full figures, in cyclastyled form, are available from the authors, 
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Wesee: - 


(1) The dominance of the memory for melody factor in the early stages of 
learning. At its peak in the third trial it accounts for 6 of the 14 marks 
obtained by the -+ 1 ¢ person. 


(2) That both this factor and the factor of intelligence fall away after the half- 
way point. 

(3) That the harmonic factor labelled ‘‘ recognition of musical shape” and 
the rhythmic factor make increasing contribution to overall performance 


throughout. At the eighth trial these two factors are together responsible 
for approximately 11-5 of the 17-9 obtained marks. 


(4) That no factor of any significance makes a uniform contribution through- 
out. 
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It is important to show the extent to which the curves in Figure 2 do sum to 
the original obtained curve. In Table 2 are shown the actual scores obtained 
by the +1 o person, the scores resulting from a linear sum of the four curves 
and the scores found by summing all eight of the rotated factors previously 
mentioned. . In noting the differences between the first and third columns, it 
will be remembered that, as required by a full principal components analysis 
with unities in the diagonals, there are still nine small factors which have not 
been considered at all. 


TABLE 2 


EXTENT or AGREEMENT BETWEEN OBTAINED AND CALCULATED SCORES ON CRITERION TASK. 


Sum of scores of four | Sum of scores of all 
largest factors eight factors 


6-18 7-24 
10-14 10-80 
12-30 12-65 
12-66 13-18 
15-40 15-70 
15-48 15-91 
16-61 16-48 
16-53 16-45 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 





The figures in Table 2 strongly suggest that the four factors discussed 
account for most of the performance at each trial except for the earliest and 
especially the first trial. It seems that there are a number of factors operating as 
the task is attempted for the first time which the present investigation has failed 
to uncover. This is almost certainly due to inadequacies in the battery of 
reference tests. It is by no means certain that they are all of a musical nature, 
inadequate though the reference battery may have been in this respect. Some 
of the forces operating initially may be associated with set, with motivation, 
with personality and with other variables not easy to control. Failure to 
reveal them might be the cause of the apparent increase of factorial complexity 
with practice already commented on. 
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Š APPENDI< J. 
RotatTep* Factor LOADINGS. 
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* Since different workers rotate in different ways, we indicate here the principles 
which have guided us in the present study. 
8 Positive manifold. 
b) Simple structure. 

(c) Splitting the big general factor found in the original dard components analysis 
among as many factors as possible consistent with psychological meaning. 

(d) Seeking a factor specific to the task, i.e., a factor with significant loadıngs in the 
task but without significant loadings in the rererence battery. 


APPENDIX 2, 
Some TECHNICAL POINTS 
l.—-Reltability of the criterion task. 

The obtained inter-correlations between performances in the eight trials 
approximates closely to what Guttman (1955) calls a simplex. The highest correla- 
tions are between adjacent trials and are, therefore, found in the diagonals of the 
correlation matrix, while correlations between other trails fall away as the distance 
between trials increases, i.e., they fall away towards the upper right hand and lower 
left hand corners of the matrix. This is a common feature of repeated trials inter- 
correlations In such a case the reliability of trial m is given by 

Tim - Ima 

Tin 
where | is any preceding and n is any subsequent trial. This allows a number of 
estimates to be made for all trials except the first and last. In the present case, 
fifty-six such estimates are available. The mean of these was ‘90 and the lowest 
was ‘73. Some of the obtained values are spuriously high due to departure of the 
correlations from the strict simplex pattern, but it would not be unreasonable to 
claim a reliability of the order of -8 for the criterion task. 

It may be mentioned in passing, that it is doubtful whether a matrix in simplex 
form should be factorised on a minimum rank basis. (Humphreys, 1960). While the 
use of unities in the diagonals, in our case, was not based on this consideration, it 
probably had some advantages 


tmm?= 


2.-——Calculation of a peron's factor scores from a rotated principal components matrix. 

Ordinarily a person’s factor scores are obtained from his standardised test 
scores and the unrotated principal components matrix (Thomson, 1951). In this 
case— 
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87 
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u= > Invi T pi se Ch) 
k r 
l 
Vg = — lzi .. na ee A2 
k ea ik (2) 


where z; = person’s standardised score in the ith test 
Vx = his factor score (also standardised) in the kth factor 
ly, = unrotated loadings matrix 


Ax = kth latent root = 2 lz ik 


In the case of a rotated factor matrix this has to a modified. Suppose the rotation 
is given by the orthogonal transformation 


Us = Ò Ok Vi eae 8) 
k 


k 
aa = QM pès 
=D ake te ee 
Then from (1) and a) 
n= > laas > D mg te say oa .. (5) 
k, s 


where my = rotated loadings matrix 
and from (2) and (3) 


1 
u= > acta i = > quz say .. .» (8) 
k, { A, i 


These two equations correspond in the rotated case to equations (1) and (2) of the 
unrotated case. The values of z, required in (6) can be written directly from (5). 


The remaining term of (6) viz., gis = > a needs to be calculated separately 
k 


3.—The use of the correlation matrix in learning experiments. 


The correlation coefficient has disadvantages in experiments such as the present 
in that the process of standardisation implicit in its calculation eliminates the 
systematic differences of variance and, more important, the systematic differences 
of means which are the subject of the investigation. In our case we have studied the 
factor learning curves of the person who was assumed to be average on the reference 
tests and + lo on the criterion task. This is not entirely satisfactory. The 
obvious alternative is to carry out a factor analysis of the raw-score-product matrix. 
For the criterion this does not give rise to any difficulty over metric; but this is 
not true of the reference tests. The solution might be found in re-factorising the 
criterion test matrix alone in this manner after the first factorisation had established 
the identity of the factors but the identification of first set of factors with the second 
is not straightforward. We are not yet certain which procedure it would have been 
best for us to have adopted. 


(Manuscript received, February Gth, 1961.) 


RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT OF MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN: A STUDY OF SOME FACTORS RELATED 
TO PROGRESS IN ADJUSTMENT* 


By I. R. J. PETRIE 
(Manchester Education Authority) 


SuMMARY. The main purpose of this enquiry was to study the progress in 
adjustment of a group of twenty-three maladjusted children in a special board- 
ing school, and to relate improvement to a number of factors. 

Progress was mainly assessed by comparing the initial and final test results 
in intelligence, reading and arithmetic, the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides, 
and projection techniques. In an independent assessment the Warden of the 

~ school classified the children into broad categories according to patterns of 


behaviour, severity of symptoms, and degree of improved adjustment, and 
comparisons were made between these groups. 

The results show that, whilst the relability and validity of the Bristol 
Guides in the assessment of maladjustment were moderately good, those of the 
projection tests were generally poor. All the techniques, except the W.I.S C. 
verbal scale, showed significant improvement but there was very little relation- 
ship between them, and only the improvement shown on the Bristol Guides 
was significantly related tc the Warden’s own assessments of improvement 
The rate of progress of these children tends to be inconsistent, for those who 
made most progress in the first half of the experimental period did not do so 
in the second. Severity of symptoms and level of intelligence were slightly 
related to improved adjustment, but a more important factor seems to be 
improvement in parental attitudes. 


1.—INTRODUCTION. 


THERE are few reports of experimental work on the problems of maladjusted 
children and there is even less literature concerning their rehabilitation, 
especially when treatment is residential. In this country, Pringle (1957) has 
made a general survey of residential establishments and Reid and Hagan (1952) 
have done the same in America. Some reports of the work of individual 
establishments have also been written but these tend either to be descriptive and 
discursive rather than ‘scientific’ (Wills, 1947; Burn, 1956), or presented 
largely from the psychoanalytical viewpoint (Bloom, 1955; Dockar-Drysdale, 
1958). This study, by describing the progress in adjustment of a group of 
maladjusted children in a particular school, follows upon the work of Bettel- 
heim (1950, 1955) and Redl and Wineman (1951, 1952) but, unlike these investi- 
gations, use has been made of objective and projective techniques. 


Il.—THE AIM OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The purpose of this study was to examine a number of factors which might 
influence progress in adjustment and those considered include: the pattern of 
behaviour which the children showed ; the severity of their symptoms; home 
backgrounds ; intelligence; and chronological age. Special consideration was 
also given to those children who appeared to have made least progress in 
adjustment. 


* This article is based on a thesis presented for the degree of Master in Education in the 
University of Manchester, 1960. 
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III.—THE SCHOOL AND CHILDREN. 


The subjects of the investigation were pupils of an L.E.A. boarding school 
in the North of England. Accommodation is provided for seven girls between 
7 and 11 years, and eighteen boys between'7 and 13 years. Children are 
admitted on the recommendation of the Child Guidance Clinic, and treatment 
mainly consists of environmental therapy. 

All the children in school were selected for study provided that they could 
be observed for at least 12 months out of the 18 months experimental period. The 
resultant sample consisted of seven girls and sixteen boys between the ages of 
7 and 12 years. Four of these had been in the school less than 6 months, six 
had been between 6 and 12 months, five between 12 and 18 months, and three 
had been in the school between 18 months and 2 years. The remaining five 
children joined the school during the first 6 months of the experimental period. 


IV.—-ITESTS AND TECHNIQUES USED. 


Progress was assessed by means of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Schonell’s attainment tests in reading and arithmetic, measures of 
overt behaviour and projection tests. 

Overt behaviour was measured by the Bristol Guides (Stott, 1958). The 
Guides “ Child in Residential Care ” were completed by the Deputy Warden, 
and the procedure for their use in research, suggested by Stott, has been 
followed. He recommended that each indicator of maladjustment should be 
weighted two points, whilst milder symptoms of unsettledness, together with . 
various miscellaneous symptoms should be “ scored ’ as one point. 

The projection techniques selected were: Test of Personality Adjustment 
(Rogers, 1931); Picture Frustration Study (Rosenzweig, 1948) ; and Family 
Relations Test (Bene and Anthony, 1957). On the Rogers’ test the sum of 
four ‘ diagnostic scores’ provides an index of maladjustment, and the Group 
Conformity Rating (G.C.R.) serves the same purpose for the P.F.S. 


V.—TESTING PROGRAMME. 


Data from these tests and techniques were obtained initially in July, 1958 ; 
a further assessment by means of the Bristol Guides was made in March, 1959 ; 
and in the final testing of December, 1959, the initial testing programme was 
repeated. Progress in attainment was tested every term. 


VI.—PROCEDURE. 


A general survey of improvement was made and case histories for each of 
the twenty-three children were written. The Family Relations test proved 
difficult to express numerically and, therefore, was only used to a limited extent 
in the survey. Improvement was measured by comparing the initial with the 
final test results. However, the greater number of assessments made with the 
Bristol Guides enabled the progress made in the first 9 months of the experi- 
mental period to be compared with that made in the second. Whilst qualitative 
information could be used in individual cases, the assessment of improvement 
in the survey depended upon numerical ‘ scores,’ and these, especially in the 
measurement of overt behaviour and projective techniques, were crude. 

Certain comparisons were made within the sample and for this purpose the 
Warden classified the children into the following broad categories: (1) by 
behaviour ; (a) U/W group, shy, unforthcoming children tending to be with- 
drawn; (b) HX group, children who were aggressive and showed undue 
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anxiety to be accepted by adults; (c) ‘Mixed’ group, children showing a 
mixture of both the above patterns ; (2) by severity of symptoms ; (a) seriously 
distrubed, (b) moderately disturbed, (c) least disturbed; (3) by degree of 
improved adjustment; (a) most improvement, (6) moderate improvement, 
(c) least improvement. 

The measures of overt behaviour and projection techniques have been 
presented in rank order and, therefore, non-parametric statistical analyses have 
been extensively used. 


VII.—INITIAL TEST RESULTS. 


(a) Intelligence and Attainment. 

The majority of the children are of average intelligence (mean WISC 
96-0) or are within one SD (14-78) of the mean. However, two children in the 
sample obtained I.Qs. above 125 and three fell below 85. It is perhaps interest- 
ing to note that the mean verbal I.Q. of 97-4 and mean performance I.Q. of 
95-4 does not support the finding of Pringle and Bossio (1958) who gave the 
WISC to a group of deprived children and found that average performance 
quotients were significantly higher than average verbal quotients. 

Retardation in reading (mean quotient 92-04) is less marked than in 
mechanical arithmetic (87-9) and problem arithmetic (83-1) and this confirms 
previous findings (Biggs, 1959). 


(b) Overt Behaviour. 

In a recent paper Stott (1960) has suggested that a‘ score ’ of over 20 points 
on the Guides should be regarded as relatively serious maladjustment and, in 
our sample, seventeen children were rated above this score. The range was 
14-61, the median 30 and the semi-interquartile range 8-5. 

Some measure of the reliability of the Guides is afforded by the rank 
correlation of +-77 obtained between ‘ scores ’ on the Guides in July, 1958, and 
those obtained in March, 1959. The validity of these schedules was assessed 
by analysing the ‘ scores’ obtained by the three groups, who had been graded 
by the Warden according to severity of symptoms, and the Kruskal-Wallis 
statistic (analysis of variance by ranks) shows that differences between these 
groups are significant at the -02 level. 


(c) Projection Tests. 

The median ‘ score ’ obtained on the Rogers’ was 48, with a range of 14-72, 
and the semi-interquartile range was 7. On the P.F.S. the median Group 
Conformity Rating was 55, range 40-83, and the semi-interquartile range was 
10 


The rank correlation between the initial and final Rogers’ was +-51 and 
between the two P.F.S. tests it was +:24. The validity of these techniques 
was measured by comparing their results with those of the Guides, and co- 
efficients of +-20 and —-06 were obtained for the Rogers’ and P.F.S., respec- 
tively. It could be argued, of course, that there is no a prior: reason why 
techniques designed to assess underlying feelings and attitudes should be 
related to measures of overt behaviour. 


VITI.—-EFFECTS OF TREATMENT. 


(a) Intelligence and attainment. 
Table 1 summarizes the initial and final test results in respect of intelligence 
and attainment. 


r 
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TABLE 1 


IMPROVEMENT IN INTELLIGENCE AND ATTAINMENT. 


100-8 
14-67 


Significance of] t==3-48 1-76 2:26 2-40 3-18 
Difference ..| -01=2-83 | -05=2-08 | -05=2-08 | -05=2-07 | -01=2-82 | -0 





No parallel form is available for the WISC and consequently there is a 
possibility of practice effects. This seems more likely to occur on performance 
items than on verbal, and therefore we should accept the non-significant 
difference on the verbal scale rather than the significant differences on the 
performance and full scales. The relatively greater progress madein mechanical 
and problem arithmetic, compared with that made in reading, again confirms 
previous findings. 


(b) Overt Behaviour. i 


Table 2 presents the results obtained from the Bristol Guides in July, 1958, 
March, 1959, and December, 1959. These show that progress is consistently 
made throughout the experimental period and all comparisons are highly 
significant when one-tailed values are accepted. 


TABLE 2 


IMPROVEMENT IN OVERT BEHAVIOUR. 


March, 1959 


21 
10—52 
7.5 


Between Initial and March, 1959, T=22-5, -005=.49 
Significance of Difference < Between March, 1959, and Final, T=34-5, -005=43 
Between Initial and Final, T= 3-5, -00555 

(Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test). 





A striking result of this research was that there is no relationship between 
those children who made most progress between July, 1958, and March, 1959, 
and those who made most progress between March, 1959, and December 1959. 
The rank correlation obtained from the Bristol Guide assessments was —-02. 
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(c) Projection Tests. 


It has been accepted that a lower ‘ score’ on the Rogers’ test and a higher 
G.C.R. on the Picture Frustration Study are indicative of improved adjustment. 
The initial and final results, summarized in Table 3, show that progress is more 
marked in the P.F.S. than in the Rogers,’ but, in this investigation, as was 
indicated previously, the P.F.S. is apparently less reliable than the Rogers’. 


TABLE 3 


IMPROVEMENT MEASURED BY THE RoGgErRs’ AND P.E.S. 


Initial Tests 


Significance of Difference 


(Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Rank Test) 





IX.—IMPROVEMENT IN ADJUSTMENT OF PARTICULAR GROUPS. 


Comparisons of improvement in adjustment among different groups within 
the sample were assessed by means of the Bristol Guide schedules. Furthermore, 
the improvement in adjustment was not calculated by differences in raw scores 
but by these differences expressed as percentages. This method was adopted 
to overcome, to some extent, the preponderance of delinquent-aggressive items 
in the Guides and, in particular, to make improvement shown by the U/W 
group more comparable to that shown by the HX group. Thus, if the initial 
and final Bristol Guide ‘ scores ’ for an HX child were 48 and 36, and those for a 
U/W child 20 and 15, the improvement in both cases would be scored as 25 per 
cent., despite the differences in raw scores not being identical. 


(a) U/W, ‘ Mixed’ and HX Groups. 
Whilst the results are not definite, there is a marked tendency for the 


children in the U/W group to make better progress than those in the other 


oups. The value of H (Kruskal-Wallis statistic) for the Guides is 5-14 
05==5-99). 


(b) Groups Classified According to Severity of Symptoms. 

One might expect the least seriously maladjusted group to make more 
progress than the moderately disturbed group and even more progress than the 
children in the most seriously maladjusted group. The differences between the 


oups, however, are not significant, although they are in the expected direction. 
H=3-47 ; -05==5-99). 
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(c) Progress Related to Age. 
The difference in progress between the twelve older children (mean C.A., 
10 years 11 months) and the 11 younger (mean C.A. 9 years 2 months) is not 


significant. 


(d) Progress of Boys and Girls. 
There was no difference between the improvement made by girls and boys. 


(e) Progress Related to Intelligence. 

It is widely believed that the more intelligent maladjusted children tend 
to make more improvement than the less intelligent, and this hypothesis was 
tested by comparing the progress made by the thirteen children with an I.Q. 
of 99 or above (mean I.Q. 107-6) with the ten children with I.Qs. below 99 
(mean I.Q. 88-9). The difference between these groups, although in the expected 
direction, was not significant and a similar comparison between the upper and 
lower quartiles in the I.Q. rankings also yielded a non-significant result. 


(f) Progress Related to Improvement tn Home Backgrounds. 

The P.S.W.’s rated the homes of nine children as having improved during 
the experimenta] period, whilst those of the remaining fourteen had either 
shown no improvement or had deteriorated to some extent. The difference in 
progress made by these groups in overt behaviour was tested but, although the 
value of 43-5 obtained from U (Mann Whitney statistic) is in the expected direc- 
tion, it falls short of significance (-05=36, one-tailed). 

The Family Relations test cannot be scored, but it was possible, on the 
basis of the qualitative analyses already made in the case histories, to assess the 
differences between the initial and final tests as being ‘improved’ or ‘ not 
improved . The six children who gained a rating of ‘ improved’ made signifi- 
cantly greater progress on the Guides than those rated as ‘not improved ’ 
(U=16-5, 0-25-21 one-tailed). 


(g) Groups Classified by Degree of Improved Adrusiment. 

In the improvement in the test results among the three groups classified 
by the Warden according to degree of improved adjustment, there were three 
differences which were in the expected direction. For these the Kruskal-Wallis 
statistic gave the following values: arithmetic 1-86 (-05=5-99), Bristol- 
Guides 14-94 (significant at -001 level), and P.F.S. 4-05 (-05==5-99). Improve- 
ment shown on the W.I.S.C. verbal scale, reading, and Rogers’ did not differ- 
entiate the groups. The course grading adopted in the Family Relations 
test precluded a similar analysis from being made, but those children con- 
sidered to have made most progress in adjustment are clearly identified. 

The ‘ test’ results of the seven children classified as having made least 
progress, were cursorily examined. As would be expected from previous 
analyses the Family Relations test and ratings by the P.S.W.’s showed very 
little improvement in home backgrounds. Moreover, the case histories showed 
that marked parentai instability was a major factor in three homes, and severe 
rejection in a further two. It might be thought that the home backgrounds of 
this group were such as to result in these children suffering some loss of feelings 
towards adults. This could be shown on the Guides by increased K (indifference 
to adults) and concomitant XC (anxiety to be accepted by other children). 
The percentage of K and XC is, in fact, higher for these children than the 
remainder in the sample, but the difference falls short of significance (U=35, 
‘05==30, one-tailed). 
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A qualitative study of the results of the Rogers’ test also indicates this 
group’s greater tendency towards feelings of family insecurity, as well as greater 
feelings of personal inferiority, and, in the P.F.S. responses, there are increased 
tendencies not to accept blame and to feel that every one is against them. 


X.—THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE ASSESSMENTS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The improvement shown between the initial and final Bristol Guides and 
that shown by other techniques was correlated by ranks, and the values 
obtained were: arithmetic +28, reading —:03, Rogers’ —-18, and P.F.S. +--40. 


X1I.—CONCLUSIONS. 


The results of this study are more suggestive than definitive ; for not only 
was the period of observations short but the small sample studied is not 
necessarily representative of maladjusted children in similar schools. Other 
limitations include the lack of controls, the almost complete disregard of innate 
factors, and the coarse methods used in classifying the children and measuring 
their behaviour and attitudes. However, the main conclusions of the study 
may be summarized as follows. 


(a) The Value of the Techniques. | 


The techniques and tests used proved of value both in the case histories and 
general survey, but whilst the reliability and validity of the Bristol Guides 
in the assessment of maladjustment were moderately good, those of the pro- 
jection tests were generally poor. 

Apart from the W.I.S.C. verbal scale, all the techniques showed significant 
improvement and we may tentatively conclude that, during the experimental 
period, the majority of the children in the sample modified their overt behaviour 
to some degree and, to a lesser extent, some changes in their attitudes and 
underlying feelings also took place. However, it is important to remember 
that lack of controls in this research has made it impossible to assess the extent 
to which spontaneous improvement has taken place. Lunzer (1960) in a follow- 
up after one year of twenty-four disturbed children attending ordinary primary 
schools tentatively concluded, on the basis of Bristol Guides, and a 5-point 
scale of improvement, that some degree of spontaneous recovery took place in 
rather more than half his cases. 

Only the improvement shown by the Guides significantly differentiated the 
three groups which the Warden had graded by degree of improved adjustment. 
Non-significant differences in the same direction were also found in arithmetic, 
the P.F.S. and Family Relations test. An element of subjectivity is inherent 
in the Guides for they are, in effect, check lists based on the observations of an 
individual adult. Nevertheless they provide a reasonably good means of 
assessing the effects of treatment and,as their use depends more upon careful 
observations than specialised knowledge, they could well be employed more 
extensively. Whilst the projection tests are less suitable for general use, the 
ability of both the P.F.S. and Family Relations Test to measure improved 
adjustment seem to deserve further investigation. Unlike the Rogers’ test they are 
designed to explore particular rather than general personality trends, and 
Vernon (1953) believes that projection tests which are more specific are likely 
to achieve greater validity. 
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(b) Relationships Between the Assessments of Improvement. 


It seems that the rate of improvement made by these children tends to be 
inconsistent, for the Guides show that those who made most progress in overt 
behaviour in the first 9 months of the experimental period did not continue to 
do so in the second. Inconsistency in the rate of improved adjustment was also 
noted in a number of case histories, and this was particularly observed in the 
arithmetic profiles. It may be that maladjusted children Jack the resources 
to make sustained improvement or that progress made in one direction tends to 
inhibit progress madein another. Certainly the lack of relationships among the 
various assessments of Improvement seems to support the latter suggestion. 


(c) Comparisons of Progress within the Sample. 


The rate of progress of various groups within the sample was compared by 
means of the Guides, but none of these comparisons proved significant. Never- 
theless, there was a marked tendency for the U/W group to make greater 
progress than the ‘ Mixed’ or HX groups, and, to a lesser extent, the least 
disturbed children also tended to do better than the more seriously maladjusted 
groups. Neither chronological age nor sex was related at all to improved 
adjustment and the relationship with level of intelligence was only slight. It 
seems possible that intelligence can be over-rated as a contributory factor in the 
process of readjustment, especially when the treatment is mainly environmental. 

However, in this study a child’s rate of progress in adjustment is less 
related to intelligence than to improvement in his own home background. 
Improvement in the results of the Family Relations test is significantly related 
to improved overt behaviour and a similar analysis, based on the ratings made 
by the P.S.W.’s, approaches significance. A study of the home backgrounds 
of the seven children classified by the Warden as having made least progress in 
adjustment is revealing. Five of these homes, even in a sample of maladjusted- 
children, stand out as being particularly bad. It seems clear that therapy 
may fail, not necessarily because of limitations in the treatment rationale, but 
rather because of failure to modify adverse home conditions. 

There is some slight evidence to support the belief that these children rated 
as having made least progress may have lost to some extent the capacity of 
making positive relationships with adults. No doubt with primary school 
children this attitude is largely inchoate, but it is indicated on the Guides by a 
higher percentage of K and XC items, and the Rogers’ and P.F. i provide 
further qualitative corroboration. 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF LEARNING A NEW NUMBER 
SYSTEM AND ITS RELATION TO ATTAINMENT, 
INTELLIGENCE AND TEMPERAMENT 


By M. E. HEBRON 
(Depariment of Psychology, University of Rull) 


SUMMARY. A factorial study of 1tems in a new arithmetic learning situation 
suggests that, although knowledge of one system is the most important single 
factor in learning a new one, temperamental aspects of attention and set are 
also relevant. Subjects deemed suitable for the extraverted roles of exploration 
and amusements assimilated strange and unfamiliar facts with greater facility 
than those allocated to the more introverted roles of nursing and chores. The 
latter manipulated processes with greater effect once the facts were assimilated. 
Finally, there is the tentative suggestion that the two introverted roles tended 
to be associated with avoidance of error in two characteristic ways—those 
thought of as nurses were cautious at the first impact of test stimulus and those 
allocated to chores performed well during prolonged trials. 


].—THE PLAN OF THE ENQUIRY. 


Ninety subjects of both sexes with a mean age of 12 years 4 months and a mean 
I.Q. of 98 were observed individually in a learning situation lasting from one- 
and-a-half to two hours. During this time they were taught a number system 
which utilised new digits and a notation based on eights instead of the familiar 
tens. The teaching method employed was closely similar to that commonly 
followed in schools and scores were obtained for ease in learning 125 items. Of 
these, twelve were selected for inclusion in a factor analysis on the grounds 
that there were differences at the -10 level or better between the mean scores 


for the more and the less able pupils or between those for pupils of differing 
personality characteristics. 


The learning sttuation and selection of variabler. 


Step 1. In order to ease the subject into the learning situation, he was 
asked (i) to sort the numbers 0-7 into serial order at speed, (ii) to read aloud 
three large numbers ranging in size from four to nine digits, and (iti) to write 
numbers of increasing length to dictation as a test of memory span. Of these, 
reading large numbers discriminated sufficiently for inclusion in the factor 
analysis. The numbers were: 1,394; 381,246; 165,274,389. 


Step II. Eight experimental digits based on the shapes of cyrillic charac- 
ters were learned in seven different presentations, ranging from matching them 
with the correct arabic numeral (first in serial and then 1n random order), and 
finally writing them from memory in two orders of presentation, random and 
serial, the last being dictated without the arabic numeral being shown. The 
last two stages in which the experimental digits were required to be written 
rather than visually recognised were significantly discriminating. 

Step IIT. The subjects next learned to count using only the eight experi- 
mental digits which ranged in value from 0-7. Cards containing from 9-36 dots 
were used to give practice in counting and writing the number contained on 
each. For the first quantity 9, the experimental digit 1, was placed in the first 
and second positions normally occupied by the tens and units. This was read 
aloud as one-eight one. The largest number included in this section—36, was 
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read and written ‘ four eight four ’ (i.e., 4x 8+4) having the experimental figure 
4 in first and second places. The dots on all the cards except two were arranged 
in rows of four. The cards for 20 and 30, however, had the dots spaced randomly. 
In these the subjects had greater difficulty in avoiding omissions and double 
counting of dots while maintaining in mind the new sequence and method 
of counting. The only card which yielded a significant difference was that 
containing 30 dots randomly spaced. After counting dots on cards, numbers up 
to 63 were presented orally to be written in the experimental form. While 
still using cards the subjects were given a copy of the 8 times table with the 
suggestion that it might prove helpful. It was then noted whether the subject 
availed himself of this aid before the end of the dot counting or whether he 
continued counting each dot separately. This early use of the table in the new 
system proved a distinguishing characteristic of the groups. 

Step IV. Fifteen pairs of experimental numbers, easy sums or fractions 
written on cards were presented in turn, and after reading them aloud, the sub- 
ject was asked to guess which of each pair was the larger. He was then asked to 
check his answer by writing the equivalent value of each in the familiar tens 
system. Errors were corrected and explained by the experimenter. Three of 
the guesses distinguished between the groups. These were, in the order in 
which they appear in Tables ! and 2: 

(i) A comparison of the fractions one-third and one-fifth each written 
with the appropriate experimental digit in the numerator and denominator 

(ii) Seven divided by three and eight divided by two. 

(iii) A comparison of fractions having the equivalence of a forty-seventh 
and a sixty-first written in the denominators as five eight seven and seven eight 
five, respectively. 

Sieh V. Thirteen problems were presented on cards to be worked orally 
or in writing according to inclination. All numbers in the statements were in 
experimental form and the answers also were required to be presented in this 
form. Two attempts were allowed in the space of two minutes and when there 
was failure, the sum was explained. Three problems distinguished between the 
groups and, substituting the experimental digits for the verbally expressed 
quantities, they were as follows : 

(i) What three figures added together make one eight six? Two of the 
three figures must be the same. 

Gi) What number multiplied by itself makes two eight nought ? 

(iii) What is one (numerator) over one eight two (denominator) of one eight 
nought shillings and four pence? Answer in pence. 

This step completed the learning of the experimental system and there 
followed an attempt to ascertain how readily a second novel system would b6 
learned. In this only five characters, designed by the subject himself to 
represent the numbers 0-4 were used. Counting, therefore, proceeded in 
multiples of 5, e.g., eleven would be expressed as two five one. After the subject 
had designed his new digits he attempted to write the numbers 0-25 using only 
these. Where failure occurred, the experimenter corrected it and expressed 
the number in the fives system. The number of demonstrations necessary 
failed to distinguish between the groups. After the counting, however, eight 
sums were presented using the subject’s digits and the number of demonstra- 
tions needed in this exercise proved of significance. 

Further variables for the factor analysis included the verbal and non-verbal 
scores of the Southend Test of Intelligence (Harrap), the Staffordshire Test of 
Arithmetic (Harrap), Silent Reading Test No. 1 (U.L.P.) and length of schooling. 
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TABLE 2 


FACTORIAL ANALYSIS OF ITEMS IN A NUMBER LEARNING SITUATION TOGETHER WITA 
| MEASURES OF ATTAINMENT, INTELLIGENCE AND TEMPERAMENT. 


Unrotated Centroid 
Rotated Factors 
Variables 


Counting in new system 
Reading large numbers 
Use of tables in new 
Memory for new digits (i) 
Memory for new digits (li) 


new system) (11i) 


. Non-verbal Intelligence Test 


. Verbal Intelligence Test 
. Reading Comprehension Test ... 


On the side of personality, temperament measures were afforded by the 
teachers’ assessments for Somatotonia (Sheldon, 1942), the height-weight 
ratio (1940), and also by the Camp on the Island device (Highfield, 1953). 
A selection was made from the fifteen traits in Sheldon’s list because they were 
of the kind easily observed in school situations. Using his numbers, those 
selected were: (1) assertive posture, (3) energetic, (7) bold direct manner, 
(13) unrestrained. Similar scores for viscerotonia and cerebrotonia failed to 
distinguish between the groups. 

The Camp on the Island device is sociometric in that the subjects are deemed 
as suitable for four camp roles by the votes of their peers and companions who 
have known them for a year. The two roles of Exploration and Amusement 
tend to be allocated to quick fluent and outgoing subjects while the habitually 
slow, placid, dour and/or retreating are more frequently entered for the roles of 
nursing and chores. By far the most popular role for self-allocation is explora- 
tion. Similarly, there is a tendency to choose peers with high Exploration 
scores as companions in working situations. During the discussion of factors 
an operational definition of these four variables will be maintained, but in the 
discussion of a more fundamental nature which concludes the article, the assump- 
tion will be made that the two pairs of roles provide an extravert-introvert 
dichotomy. 
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If.—THE ANALYSIS. 


As some of the items yielded only a two-fold measure, tetrachoric correla- 
tions were calculated for all, using Thurstone’s graphs. These are given in 
Table 1, with variables 7, 20 and 21 reversed. Coefficients of -50 are twice their 
standard error. The factors were calculated to four decimal places and rounded 
to three in Table 2. Here the signs for the reflected variables are in their 
original direction 


The Factors. 


The first three of the unrotated and rotated factors are significant. The 
fourth in each case is not statistically significant but affords some clues for 
tentative interpretation. This is presented in Figure 1, which shows the 
hierarchical classification of the variables in the unrotated factors. Here, 
variables which have loadings of less than -1 in the fourth factor have been 
omitted, while those of -3 or more have been italicised. The remainder, which 
lie between these two levels, are also given. 


FIGURE 1 
THE UNROTATED FACTORS. 


G (with Exploration and Factor I 
N Amusements negative) 


+ 


Recently learned material with Tongar assimilation with Factor Il 
Exploration and Amusements Nursing and Chores 

Facts with SOA Processes with Facts Factor III 
tonia, exploration nursing and chores 
and amusements 

l 4 7 2 18 14 16 Factor IV 

5 13 11 19 22 
21 10 

Discusston of the Factors. 


The hierarchy of Figure 1 has the general factor at its apex. It can be 
described as indicating g activity with N-type symbols. Exploration and 
Amusements have negative loadings on this factor which suggests that subjects 
of these types tend to be at a slight disadvantage in performance of this kind, 
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The second factor has its higher positive loadings for reproduction in 
writing of the experimental digits. Correct recognition of these will also under- 
lie success in the experimental problems and these too appear on this side of the 
factor. The negative loadings are for variables calling for insight into familiar 
symbolic forms such as the intelligence tests and the reading test. Somatotonia 
and the roles of exploration and amusements are associated with recall of 
recently learned material while nursing and chores are alligned with the more 
familiar forms. 


The third factor presents a four-fold classification which is least ambiguous 
in the way it bifurcates thé positive half of the second factor. This sub-divides 
into the elementary facts of the new number system in its positive half, with the 
processes arranged under the negative signs. Somatotonia, exploration and 
amusements appear with the facts. The bifurcation of the negative signs of the 
second factor results in a classification by positive sign of the two verbal tests. 
Since the positive sign indicates facts rather than processes in the newly learned 
material, it may be the element of reading vocabulary which has given nse to 
the common variance. Length of schooling is associated to some small extent 
with the facts rather than their use. 


Factor IV subdivides the facts of the previous factor into the perceptual 
(counting dots) and the symbolic (Nos. 15 and 16); the processes of Factor II 
on the positive side in, this factor are more complex (Nos. 7 and 14) than on 
the negative. 


The Rotated Factors. 


Rotation was effected to emphasise the characteristics indicated in Fig. I. 
On the cognitive side Factor 1 remains one of Ng with the newly learned 
material thrown into greater relief. In consequence, the negative loadings for 
exploration and amusements have become positive and those for nursing and 
chores appear as negative. 


The second rotated factor contrasts processes on its positive side with the 
memorising of new facts on the negative. The two roles of amusements and 
exploration together with somatotonia appear on the factual side and nursing 
and chores with the processes. 


The third factor is clearly of a verbal nature on its positive side and the 
counting of dots appears among these variables, perhaps because it calls for the 
same distribution of attention. Apart from the counting variables, these 
positive signs align activities which employ long assimilated skills. Length of 
schooling has most of its variance in this factor which suggests that experi- 
ence has contributed to performance in the tests. These positive loadings 
include the roles of nursing and chores. The negative loadings are for the 
recently learned material together with exploration and amusements. 


The fourth rotated factor has on its positive side significant or near sig- 
nificant loadings on the standardised tests and chores. On the negative side the 
variables are nursing, exploration, quantitative guessing, reading large numbers 
and counting. Nursing, however, has the only significant loading. This is the 
first factor in which the roles of chores and nursing have appeared classified by 
opposite signs. A tentative explanation of this is that subjects allocated to 
nursing are cautious in their immediate responses to stimuli and so were not 
misled by the size of the denominator in stating which is the larger, one third 
or one fifth. Those allocated more frequently to chores may have exercised 
obsessive care thus avoiding errors in the more prolonged activity of the tests. 
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TIT.—THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE FACTORS FOR LEARNING THEORY. 


Four aspects of quantitative thinking are delineated by the factors and each 
of these will be considered in turn in relation to the judgments of fitness for role 
and the assessments for Somatotonia. This discussion will be given more point 
if it is accepted that the two camp roles of exploration and amusements are 
regarded as suited to extraverts and those of nursing and chores to introverts. 
Naive judges who have not observed the experimental subjects filling these roles 
will depend on a projection of their own feelings regarding these situations and 
read such adjustments of attitude into the habitual demeanours of others. 
There is no doubt that to fill such roles calls for temporary adjustments of 
attitude in the direction of extraversion or introversion and that all children 
experience them from the sixth year onwards in home and neighbourhood. 
Evidence in support of this assumption is afforded by teachers’ estimates 
showing that outgoing expressive traits prevail among those allocated to 
Exploration and Amusement, the opposite picture being characteristic of 
those deemed by their peers to be fitted for the roles of nursing and chores 
(Highfield, 1953). 

The theory of Eysenck (Eysenck, Franks, 1960) provides a useful inter- 
pretative tool in explaining why the camp roles should be associated with 
habits of attention and set in learning situations. According to this, behaviour 
along the extravert-introvert continuum is paralleled by a range of variation in 
cortical inhibition-excitation. Thus, though subdued in outward demeanour, 
the introvert is, nevertheless, active and sensitive when stimulated cognitively. 
The central inhibitory potential of the extravert, however, causes and enables 
him to respond to minimal clues for all practical purposes and releases affective 
attitudes towards them, hence the relative lack of inhibition in his demeanour. 
Thus, by examining the kind of mental operations which the factorial generalisa- 
tions suggest, it is possible to speculate concerning the relative usefulness of 
introvert and extravert cognitive characteristics in performing them. 


The firmest indication of association between the sociometric and ability 
variables is found in the second factor and suggests the hypothesis that extravert 
attitudes in learning favour the assimilation of the first elementary facts of the 
new situation whileintroverts are more apt when this stage is passed in applying 
these facts in more complex problems. It is suggested that the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic types is relevant here. A synthetic approach 
- in which perceptual wholes are seen prior to their component parts would be 
useful in first learning to recognise the new digits and then to reproduce them 
in writing. The same remark applies to the stage of counting dots, where sub- 
wholes must be retained as well as the whole unstructured schema, while the 
separate dots are counted. An ability to afford perceptual priority to the whole 
would be an asset in such activities. On the other hand, in an analytic approach, 
in which parts are seen before the whole, there is an initial impetus towards the 
meaningful appraisal of a problem which ‘will consist of the relationships between 
several terms. The question remains then as to whether the relatively greater 
cortical inhibition of the extravert predisposes him to perceive wholes while 
attending to a minimum of cues and similarly whether the central excitatory 
potential of the introvert causes him to grasp detail at the first impact. 


This introvert-extravert dichotomy is also associated with recent and long- 
standing assimilation. Facility in the new quantitative field is most enjoyed by 
the extravert (Factor ITI} while the introvert was more at ease operating with 
familiar symbols of a verbal nature. This may arise from affective factors 
associated with this temperamental continuum. 
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F inally, there is a still more tentative hypothesis of two introvert approaches 
to error| avoidance, one at the initial impact and. the other in prolonged 
endeavour. The attitude of error avoidance is an introvert trait, but at what 
stage in a task it operates, and the persistence of its operation, may be a matter 
of habit and specific to the kind of task. 
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THE EFFECT OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS ON THE 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF SIXTH-GRADE 
CHILDREN 


By ROBERT L. CURRY .- 
(School of Education, Baylor University, Texas) 


SUMMARY. In this investigation it 1s shown that when a child has above- 
average intellectual ability he will probably overcome the effects of a deprived 
home environment. However, as the intellectual ability decreases, the effect 
of deprived social and economic conditions of the home begins to have a more 
serious effect on scholastic achievement. 


I,—INTRODUCTION. 


For several decades, investigations have been conducted which were designed 
to determine the relationship between socio-economic status and scholastic 
achievement. These investigations (Bryan, 1941; Coleman, 1940; Collins 
and Douglass, 1937, Gough, 1946, Shaw, 1943) have indicated the existence 
of a definite relationship between intellectual ability and scholastic achieve- 
ment. In addition, Garrison (1932) completed a study which indicated that 
socio-economic status has a greater effect on scholastic achievement than 
intellectual ability. The common assumption has been that socio-economic 
status was associated with scholastic achievement regardless of the intellectual 
ability level. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether the differences in 
scholastic achievement were significant between groups of sixth-grade children 
when the groups were of comparable intellectual ability but differed in socio- 
economic status. 


The subjects used in this investigation were 360 sixth-grade students who 
were randomly selected from 2,623 subjects from thirty-three elementary schools 
in a large city in the South-West United States. The subjects were Caucasians 
with American-born parents. In addition, they had no school record of serious 
emotional maladjustment and had attended the same elementary school the 
previous academic year. 


The California Test of Mental Maturity was used to determine the 
intellectual ability level of the subjects, and they were assigned to one of three 
intellectual ability groups designated as follows: high (I.Qs. of 116 and above), 
medium (I.Qs. in the 94-107 range), or, low (I.Qs. of 85 and below). Each of 
the intellectual ability groups was further divided on the basis of socio-economic 
status which was determined by use of the Questsonnatre by which Socto-economic 
Information was Secured from Parents, described by Eells and others (1951). 
Subjects were then assigned to the upper, middle, or lower socio-economic 
group. Each group consisted of an equal number of boys and girls to prevent 
any bias because of sex. Table 1 provides a distribution of subjects on the 
bases of socio-economic status and intellectual ability. 

The California Achievement Test, Elementary Battery, was used as a 
measure of the scholastic achievement of the subjects. This test gives level of 
achievement in the areas of reading, arithmetic, language, and total achieve- 
ment. Raw scores for each of the achievement areas were used for statistical 
analyses purposes. 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS ON THE BASES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND INTELLECTUAL 
‘ ABILITY. 


Socio-Economic Status 


Intellectual Ability Groups 





Within the high, medium and low intellectual ability groups ¢ tests were 
computed between the upper and middle, upper and lower, and the middle and 
lower socio-economic status groups in reading, arithmetic, language, and total 
achievement, A total of thirty-six ¢ tests were computed with twelve being 
related to each of the intellectual ability groups. The :05 level was used to 
determine statistical significance. 


II.— RESULTS. 


Table 2 provides an analysis of the data for all intellectual ability groups. 
In the high intellectual ability group there were no statistically significant 
differences in scholastic achievement between the three socio-economic groups. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF DATA FOR THER THREE INTELLECTUAL ABILITY GROUPS. 


Socio-economic Status 


Upper- 
Lower 


Re | NHN | VS | i aa | pry =tttn———werni—ubichhieniNihAnttt 


Et | Nt | — NOR | HTT | aeaa 


eK | ENTREES | Saini a aa OTTER E a | a o m n 


EI | EE AAA O EG 


ES | i | aaan Ba a O sian 





*.—-Denotes significance at the -06 level. 
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In the medium-intellectual ability group, differences in language achieve- 
ment were found to be statistically significant between the upper and lower and 
the middle and lower socio-economic status groups. Also, the difference in the 
area of total achievement between the upper and lower socio-economic status 
groups was found to be statistically significant. Other differences in achieve- 
ment were not found to be statistically significant. When differences were 
statistically significant the results always indicated greater achievement for 
the higher of the two socio-economic status groups being compared. 

In the low intellectual ability group, differences in reading achievement 
were Statistically significant between the upper and middle, upper and lower, 
and middle and lower socio-economic status groups. In language achievement 
the differences were statistically significant between the upper and middle and 
upper and lower socio-economic status groups. Also, in total achievement the 
differences were statistically significant between the upper and lower and middle 
and lower socio-economic groups. Other differences were not statistically 
significant. Significant differences also indicated greater achievement for the 
higher of the two socio-economic groups being compared. 


I{I.—ConcuLsIons. 


From the results of this investigation, the following conclusions were made : 

(1) Socio-economic status seems to have no effect upon the scholastic 
achievement of sixth-grade students when the students have high intellectual 
ability. High-intellectual ability offsets any deficiency which may be created 
by lower social and economic conditions. 

(2) Social and economic factors have an effect upon language achievement 
in the medium intellectual ability group. The upper and middle socio-economic 
status groups both achieve a greater amount than the lower socio-economic 
status group. Likewise, in total achievement, the upper socio-economic status 
group achieves a greater amount than the lower socio-economic status group. 

(3) In the low intellectual ability group, social and economic factors 
have an effect on achievement in reading, language, and total achievement. In 
reading the upper socio-economic status group shows a greater amount of 
achievement than the middle and lower socio-economic status groups, and the 
middle socio-economic status group shows greater achievement than the lower 
socio-economic group. In language the upper socio-economic status group 
achieves more than the middle and lower socio-economic groups. In the area of 
total achievement, the upper socio-economic group achieves a greater amount 
than the lower and the middle socio-economic group achieves greater than the 
lower socio-economic group. D . 

ne As the intellectual ability decreases from high to low, the effect of 
social and economic conditions on scholastic achievement increases greatly. 

(5) Achievement in arithmetic seems to be relatively free from the influence 
of social and economic conditions since no significant differences were found 
within any of the intellectual ability groups. 
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ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE MODES OF CLASSIFICATION 
IN A PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


By D. R. PRICE-WILLIAMS 
(London School of Economics) 


SUMMARY. 1.—Past investigations of the cognitive processes of primitive 
peoples are reviewed, with special reference to the continuum of abstract and 
concrete. It is pointed out that these studies have used Western type tests in 
reaching their conclusions. The present study differs in using indigenous 
material; the author, having lived among the subjects in the manner of an 
anthropologist, and speaking (inexpertly but sufficiently) the native language. 

2-——Bush and primary school children, living in the same area, were 
compared in their ability to classify and to sort (a) models of animals known in 
the area, (b) plants actually picked in the neighbourhood. The ability to shift 
from one classification to another and the basis of classification were investi- 
gated. The linguistic background relevant to the classifications is described. 

3.-—Using familiar material there was found no difference between the two 
sets of children, of an age range from approximately 6} to 11 years. The results 
are discussed in the light of the general ability to abstract, in the sense of 
shifting from one class to another, and in the framework of the transition of 
the process of abstraction during this age period which comes under Piaget’s 
period of “ Concrete Operations.” 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

THERE have been several kinds of evaluations of the cognitive abilities of under- 
developed peoples. The first kind is best exemplified by Carothers! who, on the 
basis of little relevant evidence, claimed that the African does not have sound 
abstraction. Also Haward and Roland,* 3 4 in a series of papers in an anthropo- 
logical journal,-which sparked off highly critical responses by anthropologists, 
drew attention to what they termed the concreteness of the Nigerian’s mental 
approach. This conclusion was inferred from the application of a somewhat 
inadequate (for this purpose) instrument, namely the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test. A second kind of assessment, one which comes to the same conclusions 
although somewhat modified, has been that expressed by Wintringer.5 The 
difference is that the latter has based his conclusions on a considerable number 
of relevant tests by other investigatiors. Wintringer writes : 

“ Linfériorité intellectuelle du noir s’explique donc par un comportement 
mental profondément conditionné par une attitude concréte, intuitive, 
et rivée a la perception syncrétique de la réalité sensible . Par conséquent 
la presque totalité des noirs est incapable d’effectuer une opération mentale 
selon le procédé classique de l’abstraction et de manier simultanément des 
relations conceptuelles opposées.” 

On the other hand, McConnell,’ in his study among the Tepehuan Indians, 
using an adaptation of the Wechsler-Bellevue version of the Kohs Block Test, 
found marked evidence of ability to abstract. However, both these studies are 
similar in that actual experiments were performed, and the conclusions drawn 
are not sweeping generalisations. Comparing them one might come simply to 
the conclusion that while Africans do not have the ability to abstract, Tepehuan 
Indians have. 

A third kind of assessment starts off from the premise that degree of 
abstraction is the relevant factor, and has gone on to make the highly important 
inquiry as to whether there is a difference between acculturated and literate 
versus unacculturated and illiterate natives. Jahoda,” for instance, using the 
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Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test on adolescent boys in or near Accra, found that 
“boys from literate homes performed significantly better than those from 
illiterate ones.” Maistriaux,’ in a whole series of investigations in the Belgian 
Congo, found large differences between bush and school Africans. His general 
conclusions are that, while qualitatively the thought processes of the African 
Negro are similar to those of Europeans, their rate of development in this 
direction is lower. 

All of these studies, performed within various age ranges, but generally on 
adolescents and young adults, have used tests of abstract ability which are 
similar to those used in American or European cultures. Jahoda, in the same 
article, maintains that these are no more ‘ culture-free ’ than tests of intelligence, 
which are clearly recognised as not being so. This statement provides a starting- 
off point for the present study which is different from those listed above inas- 
much as it employs material which is indigenous to those to whom it is applied. 
The question can then be directly tested, whether the difference between bush 
subjects and subjects with school education, still persists. 

The subjects of the research were children of the Tiv tribe, of Benue Province 
Nigeria. The investigation was carried out while the writer was living, in the 
manner of an anthropologist, in a native hut of a particular compound, Experi- 
ments were carried out either in this hut, or anywhere else in the compound, or 
in other compounds or in the nearby Bush Junior Primary School. The study 
might be described as ecological, a type of research which Leeper’ has advocated 
in his chapter on Cognitive Processes. Though it is recognised that properly . 
conducted laboratory studies are methodologically more rigorous, there is 
much to be said for this kind of research where the instructions are 
carried out in the native language and where experimental results are 
assessed in the context of everyday living conditions. Tiv are a tribe 
of subsistent farmers; their interests lie in animals, plants and matters of 
agriculture generally. Therefore, the material used for the research were 
exemplars of animals and plants with which they were familiar. The purpose 
of the research was to see to what extent and in what kind of way Tiv children 
could categorise this material. The results are assessed in the framework of 
abstraction versus concreteness of approach. 

As with so many psychological terms, ‘ abstract ’ ana? concrete ’ suffer 
from a lack of precision. The various definitions given to them in the literature 
designate two widely contrasted attitudes. To Lévy-Bruhl,!° in his writings on 
the so-called pre-logical mentality, concreteness had meant dependency on 
particular objects, with the consequent inability to select and classify independ- 
ently, attributes from the objects. To Goldstein and Scheerer™ in their classic 
monograph, concreteness of thinking indicated ‘immediacy of claim’ of one 
particular aspect of an object, which might be experienced as sensory impressive- 
ness, or as sensory cohesion, or as situational belongingness. atever the 
nature of the claim, the individual is unable to detach himself from the unique- 
ness of the object and fails to see it as a representative of aclass. This depend- 
ency results in rigidity and ‘ lack of shifting.’ Conversely, the abstract attitude 
forms the basis for being able to shift reflectively from one aspect of a situation 
to another or to hold in mind simultaneously various objects. Hanfmann and 
Kasanin™ entertain similar definitions, while Humphrey" treating abstraction 
more as a process than an attitude, nevertheless defines it as the selection of 
some particular feature of a situation to the exclusion of others. ` 

Generalising from these descriptions, abstraction will be regarded as being 
steps away from a “zero-level ’ of complete sensory immediateness and object 
dependency. A simple measurement device for scoring responses, on this basis 

be described later. 
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]i.—METHODOLOGY. 


(1) Assumptions. On the assumption that (a) the continuum abstract- 
concrete has some value, particularly when considered in the setting of non- 
Western children undergoing Western education, and (b) that tests, standardised 
in the West, are inadequate for testing abstract ability, experiments were 
devised which involved problems of abstraction on ‘natural’ phenomena. 
These experiments were done with children who attended a Bush Junior Primary 
School and children who did not attend any school. The homes of both groups 
of children were identical. Both lived in compounds around the school and, with 
the exception of those children whose fathers were teachers (two children only), 
their parents were illiterate. There was one factor which could not be con- 
trolled, and that is bilingualism. Of the four classes in a Bush Primary School, 
the first three are taught as much ın English as in their own language. Although 
all these experiments were carried out in the vernacular, at first with the help of 
translators (teachers), and aflerwards by the investigator himself, 75 per cent. 
of the literates could speak and understand varying degrees of English. Although 
some of the illiterates in their turn could speak English, this was of the pidgin 
variety and did not go very far. 


(2) Design. The material consisted of animals and plants. The difficulty 
of language (for the investigator) and the desire not to complicate the task 
inordinately, led to very simple methods of enquiry, which were requests for 
classification and requests for sorting. On the one hand, a selection of material 
was put before the subject with the request to select those that belonged 
together. This is the simplest variant of what Vinacke has labelled the 
problem-solving method involved in concept formation experiments. On the 
other hand, three or four objects were put before a subject, one of which was 
different from the others on some basis: the subject was merely asked to say 
which one. In both methods reasons were sought as to the basis of classification 
and differentiation. 


(3) Age sampling. This was a considerable problem as absolute age was 
very difficult to ascertain, but it was easier if relative age was taken as a basis. 
A convenient starting point for age sampling was the Bush Junior Primary 
School, which was divided into four classes. With the aid of its teachers, the 
classes were ascribed a somewhat rough estimate of age as follows : 


Class I 64 years. approx. 
Class II 8 years approx. 

Class III 94 years approx. 
Class IV 11 years approx. 


This estimation was based on the average of each class, but was given 
somewhat more precision by taking out (for reasons of sampling in testing) any 
particular boy or girl whom the teachers knew to be clearly older or younger 
than the estimated average age. For example, an 11-year-old (estimated) boy 
who was in Class IIT would be relegated, for testing only, to Class IV. With this 
as a base-line illiterates could be classified by the simple device of asking each 
child whether he was older or younger than a selected boy whom he knew in 
school, and again whether he was older or younger than another illiterate. 
Generally, there could be found i'literates living side by side with literates, and 
although their absolute ages were always in: doubt, the importance of age 
grading in the Tiv, and the importance of seniority in the family, determined 
fairly well the required comparisons. f 
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The number'of schoolchildren in the classes varied, but for convenience of 
tabulating the number of subjects was taken as 20 for each. This was done by 
leaving, out the surplus around the centre of each class, again with the advice of 
the teachers. Collecting the same number of illiterates was a formidable task, 
partly on account of the continual movement of Tiv children, so the total 
number of illiterates equivalent to each literate class was less, namely 15. 
This gave a total of 80 literate subjects and 60 illiterates. 


ITJ].—LincuIstic BACKGROUND. 


It is necessary to include a relevant digression on the classifications of 
animals and plants in the Tiv language, although none of the children tested 
overtly used them. Abraham!’ noted that there was a mixture of abstraction 
and concreteness in the Tiv language. The verb to break, for example, has no 
generic term but differs according to whether one is breaking something into 
pieces, or breaking it across and so forth. On the other hand, the linguistic 
classification of animals separates clawed animals from the cloven-hoofed and 
ruminants, and domestic animals from wild. Nevertheless, concreteness is also 
in evidence by the dependency on colour or situation: crabs are divided into 
red or black, fish into those that swim on the surface or those which frequent the 
river bed. Plants tend to be categorised functionally in the language. 
Bohannan" reports that staple crops are termed faeces-forming food while the 
remainder are termed urine-forming food. Abraham again comments that there 
is, for example, a separate classification for plants from which soup can be made. 

According to my informants in the area, the linguistic classification of 
plants is twofold. This is not mentioned in the published literature nor did I 
hear of it from missionaries in the area who were familiar with the language 
and culture of the Tiv. 

I. Sham i yer. This is roughly translatable as ‘ plants as seeds.’ The 
term sham refers to the seed actually in the plant, while yer means ‘ to conceal.’ 
The classification includes such plants as guinea-corn, millet, bean, ground nut, 
rice and benniseed. 

II. Atama yer. Roughly translatable as plants with roots. Atam is the 
plural of ttyamegh, meaning fruit. This includes cassava, potatoes, and two 
plants, untranslatable, called alum and mongolo. 

The first group has a sub-classification : 

(a) Ishange mom. ‘ Ishange’ is the term given to a grain of seed. ‘Mom’ 
merely means ‘one.’ This refers to the actual seed leaf, which is visible. It 
could be translatable into our own botanical nomenclature as monocotyledon. 
It includes millet and guinea-corn. 

(5) Asange ahar. This is the plural form, and can be called ‘ two-leaf’ or 
dicotyledon. It includes ground-nut, bean. 

It is interesting to note that whereas this sub-classification is phenotypical, 
its superordinate is genotypical. 

Although these classifications may be a modernised Tiv version (as I never 
came across other than educated Tiv who used them) the tdea, of some plants 
having one seed-leaf and others two, was certainly entertained. Besides this 
some plants, distinguishable overtly from the language, were classified according 
as to whether they lay beside a stream or on a hill, and again some plants were 
classified in sex terms (shura nomso, thura kwase: thura being the name of the 
plant and the other two terms being male and female). This did not imply any 
biological connection between the plants ; it was only that each was used in a 
male or a female ceremony. 
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IV.—CLASSLFICATION EXPERIMENTS. 


Procedure and Scoring. A collection of either animal examples or plant 
examples was arranged before each subject with instructions to put into rows 
those which belonged together. He was asked to do this in as many different 
ways as he could. A simple scoring device was to list the number of alternative 
ways which each subject employed, together with the reason for them. This 
was done on the commonly held assumption that the ability to ‘ shift,’ that is of 
alternative ways of classification, is a measure of ability to abstract. The 
reasons were given a qualitative grading on a scale ranging from concreteness to 
abstraction, a Zero score being a classification in terms of sensory immediateness 
or object-dependency, while scores above zero signified varying steps away from 
the particular and immediate towards generality and abstraction. As there is 
always an arbitrariness about such qualitative scores these results are considered 
as secondary in significance to the number of shifts. 


(1) Animal Material. Toy animals were used, all familiar to Tiv children, 
as follows : 
` 2 Black Cocks.: 
2 Brown Cocks. 
2 White Hens. 
~ Black Hens. 
2 Brown Horses. 
2 Black-and-white Cows. 
2 Brown Goats. 
2 Grey Elephants.* 
2 Green Snakes. 
2 White Sheep. 
2 Brown Birds (unspecified variety). 
2 Brown Rats. 
In addition to this, I collected two dead black beetles and a fish known to 
the Tiv. The whole collection was displayed to each child at one time. 
The following reasons of classification were given : 
Individual creatures according to name. 
Colour. 
Size. 
Number of Legs. 
Situations. Example, fish in water, snake in bush, cocks and hens 
in compound, bird in air. 
Domesticity versus Wildness. 
Edibility. 
H—Odd choices. Example, Some have marks, some are bright, etc. 
Quantitative responses are given in Tables 1 and 2. As more than one 


classification was selected, Table 2, which shows the percentages of reasons for 
classifications, takes only the initial choice. 


* There were no elephants in the area, but the animal was known. 
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TABLE 1 


I } rr! | 
\ a aw 
| f AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHIFTS PER AGE GROUP. 





TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF QUALITATIVE RESPONSES PER AGE GROUP, ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS 
CATEGORIES, First CHOICE, | 





(2) Plant Material. The following plants and leaves were collected from 
the area and displayed for classification : 


guinea-corn, 
millet, 
benniseed, 
ground-nut, 


cassava, ' 

yams, 

leaves of mongolo, 

three other types of plants, non-edible and untranslatable. 
This whole collection was also displayed to each child at one time. 


Qualitative responses were based on the following : 


A. Edibility. 

B. Size. 

C. Coming from the earth or from trees. i 
D. Roots versus non Roots. ` 

E. Situation, e.g., near river or on top of hill. 


s 


Seed-leaves. 
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Results with the plant experiments are seen in Tables 3 and 4. Table 4 again 
takes the initial choice of classification for the basis of scoring the reasons : 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHIFTS PER AGE GROUP. 


Literates Illiterates 





TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF QUALITATIVE RESPONSES PER AGE GROUP, ACCORDING TO PREVIOUS 
CATEGORIES, First CHOICE. 


Iilterates 





V.—SORTING EXPERIMENTS. 


Procedure and Scoring. The qualitative responses given by subjects on the 
preceding classification experiments were made the basis for sorting experi- 
ments. The procedure involved was very simple: a variety of items was put 
before each subject with the statement that one was different. Each subject 
was asked which one was different and to give the reason. A preliminary test 
was carried out with sizes of leaves. Four leaves were set on the ground, one of 
which was very big, while the other were quite small. Scoring was done in 
percentages of correctness of responses. A response was judged correct if both 
the response and the reason for it accorded with the experimenter’s choice. 
The following list shows the material used : 

(1): Animal Material. 

(a) Three animals with four legs, one of two legs. 

(6) Three domestic animals, one wild animal, as recognised by Tiv. 

(c) Three edible (by Tiv) animals, one non-edible. 

(2) Plant and leaves Material. 

(a) Three plants with roots, one without. 

(6) Three plants with two seed leaves, one with one seed-leaf. 

(c) Three plant-leaves from the earth, one from a tree. 


All material was selected to be as individually different from one another 
as possible except for the chosen criterion. For example, where model animals 
were used, all four objects were different colours, all were different sizes, and so 
forth. 
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Results! 


Table 5 shows the percentage responses of both groups according to the 
material employed. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES IN SORTING EXPERIMENTS 


(1) Animals 
a Domesticity .... 
(ce) Edibihty 


(2) Plants: 

i {a} Rocts 
3 Two-leaed . 
c) From earth 





VI.—ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


In the Introduction it was stated that sensory immediateness and object 
dependency formed the ‘ zero-level ’ of the idea of concreteness. In relation to 
the actual responses noted in Tables 2 and 4, this means that any answer given 
in terms of an immediate sensory impression, such as colour, shape or size will 
be given a zero mark. Responses by name qualify also for a zero mark as this 
is evidence of object-dependency, that is the inability to conceive of the object 
as a member of a class. Where there is clear evidence of a movement away 
from the immediate situation, to make some classification on a basis of a 
dichotomy like edibility versus non-edibility, or domesticity versus wildness, a 
mark of 2 will be given. This still leaves responses concerning classifications 
on the basis of number of legs in animals, and roots and seed-leaves of plants 
to be considered. These qualify for sensory immediateness inasmuch as the 
exemplars are there in front of the classifier, yet there is some attempt to select 
from each example a feature which is common to the set, and on this basis to 
form a class. These responses will be given an intermediate mark of 1. The 
scoring system is summarised as follows : 


Score O. Animal Classifications : Name, Colour, Size, Situation. 


Plant and Leaf Classifications : Size, Coming from earth or trees, 
Situation. 


Score 1. Animal Classifications: Number of legs. 


Plant and Leaf Classifications: Roots versus non-roots, number of 
seed-leaves. 


Score 2. Animal Classifications : Domesticity versus wildness. Edibility. 
Plant and Leaf Classifications : Edibility. 
Table 6 gives the comparison of the four groups of literates and illiterates in 


terms of the scoring system, expressed as percentages. Odd choices are not 
scored. 
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TABLE 6 


SCORING OF QUALITATIVE RESPONSES, 





VII.—DISCUSSION. 


A highly relevant feature involved in analysing the process of classification 
in non-Western people is that of interest or motivation. Where there is little 
incentive in forming different kinds of categories, it is not surprising to find 
apparent dependency upon the concrete. Yet only a casual acquaintance with 
the monographs of anthropologists should convince one that’ the simplest of 
peoples often have social categories of kinship, marriage, property and law which 
call for abstraction of a fairly complex order. It is in relation to objects that. 
the concrete is dominant, or appears dominant and it may be, as Rollings?” 
has recently pointed out, that there is a radical difference between Europeans 
and Africans in relation to the perception of objects and to people. However, 
with reference to the present theme, it need only be said that there is little 
interest in forming classification of objects. Where ‘there zs interest, as is seen 
in the figures for plants in Table 6, then an abstract classification is appreciably 
formed. The lack of a classification on the grounds of edibility and domesticity 
versus wildness in animals needs to be explained. In the particular area in 
which this research was conducted, there were, in fact, very few wild animals. 
Most of the land had been cultivated and the game killed. Also the majority of 
food-stuffs came from plants. Chickens, goats and occasionally sheep were the 
only animal foods eaten. This factor of interest is relevant again when studying 
those Tables relating to shift of classifications and those in which the qualitative 
responses of the first choice are noted. For, in those cases where the first choice 
is clearly of a concrete nature, it is only by probing the individual that the 
_ interrogator receives an abstract classification. For example, with the animal 
material, it is only by the last or one but last shift of classification that a cate- 
gory of wildness versus domesticity comes. It does not come readily. Never- 
theless, the fact that it comes at all indicates that the Tiv child can abstract. 
Even if the qualitative scoring system presented here is arbitrary, the number 
of shifts shown in Tables 1 and 3 shows that the Tiv child is quite capable of 
moving from one category to another. Granted that this is so, a comparison of 
literates and illiterates was arranged in order to see whether the small amount 
of formal abstraction which literate Tiv children receive in school would 
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influence their classification of natural phenomena. A comparison of the 
number of shifts (Tables 1 and 3) shows hardly any difference between the 
groups in any of the classes. Neither does a comparison of the qualitative 
responses (Tables 2 and 4). The sorting experiments (Table 5) show similar 
results. It is difficult to comment upon this finding. The available evidence. 
does not indicate whether the lack of difference shows a similarity of potential 
for abstraction, or whether the type of training in schools, up to the age tested, 
does not encourage an abstract attitude, or whether the type of material used 
for experiments fails to discriminate between the groups. 

With both literates and illiterates there is a tendency for less dependence 
upon the concrete as the children grow older. Experiments with animals 
show both a decrease of the purely concrete reasons for classifications and an 
increase in the more abstract reasons (Table 6). An exception to this trend 
appears in the figures for edibility in the plants experiments. Here Class I 
(literates and illiterates) returned a higher percentage than the three other 
classes, and’ there is a gradual decline from Class I to Class IV, although in all 
groups the abstract reasons (Score 2) were the most frequent. Again, in the 
sorting experiments, the figures suggest (Table 5) that there is a. consistent 
increase over the years in the ability to determine what exemplars make a 
group, although these figures do not show any significant difference between the 
kinds of exemplars chosen by the experimenter. 

One point needs to be made regarding the position of language. It has been 
said that there was little reference to the formal system of classification reported 
by ethnographers. For example, the term for a domestic animal is ‘ dev.’ Of the 
responses noted as domesticity verstts wildness of animals, very few children 
actually used the term ‘tlev." The distinction was eked out by circuitous 
descriptions of animals that one found in the compound and which could be 
left to roam about on their own, which did not attack one and the like. It was 
clear here that the category of ‘ domestic animal’ was uppermost although the 
actual term was not used. The findings reported, therefore, are not fully 
determined by the existing linguistic classtfication. It was also noted that 
linguistic terms could be constructed if, in fact, there was no corresponding 
term in the language. For example, there is no Tiv term for ‘ triangle.’ When 
(in other perceptual experiments which the writer performed) this figure was 
drawn, it was labelled a ‘ three-cornered square.’ Actually, there is really no 
term for square either, but a drawing of a square proper or a rectangle was 
called after the native term for that shaped hut—‘ gondo.’ A three-cornered 
‘gondo’ was merely an extension, constructed to fill a lacuna in their own 
language That the experimenter has now introduced the concept of triangular- 
ity ify the Tiv tribe is a philosophical point which he feels unqualified to 
amplify. 

The discussion has so far been focussed on the rather more clinical connota- 
tion of the verb ‘ to abstract.’ In the Introduction it was noted that the word, 
as far as psychologists employ it, has two aspects: that of attitude and that of 
process. As far as the former is concerned, we hope.to have shown that there 
is little difference between these African children tested and European children. 
When we come to consider the results viewing abstraction as a process, it is 
necessary to. use a framework other than the clinical one. It is doubtless a 
confusion of the two aspects that has given rise in the past to such statements as 
that Africans show a schizophrenic rigidity in their thinking. A convenient 
framework comes from the general works of Piaget. Using this framework, 
Maistriaux found that his adolescent and young adult African subjects, both 
bush and literates, only reached the most primitive of Piaget’s rational stages, 
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i.e., the period of concrete operations (see Duijker and Frijda summary’*). Now 
the age range of the subjects used in the present study comes under the period of 
the third stage—the period of concrete operations. It is within this period, 
according to Piaget, that the idea of classes properly arises. As Berlyne?!’ 
puts it: “ The concept of a ‘class’ or the operation of ‘ classification ’ is an 
internalised version of the action of grouping together objects recognized as 
similar. Having learned to pick out all the yellow counters in a heap and place 
them together in one spot, the child acquired the ability to think of all yellow 
objects together and thus form the concept of the ‘ class of all yellow objects °.” 
The transition from perception to conception can be picked up from our analysis 
of the qualitative responses (Table 6). Leaving aside the edibility aspect of 
plants, there does seem to be a deficiency of the ability to form abstract classes 
below Class III. Now Class ITI, as has been noted, had an average age of 9$ 
years ; and Class II’s mean age was 8 years. Even allowing for the difficulty 
of absolute precision in age reckoning, it would seem that there is a little lag in 
years for this period of ‘ concrete operations.’ That these African children reach 
it, whether literate or illiterate, is certainly the case. However, our figures 
suggest that, in comparison with European standards, already there is a 
difference, on the assumption that we can equate the material used with those 
of other workers. If valid, this is an important finding because there is no 
difference between literates and illiterates when not using material upon which 
the factor of training would be likely to influence differences, i.e., blocks and 
designs. Using familiar material which they have had an opportunity of 
manipulating, the evidence suggests that the growth in the capacity to reach 
the state of ‘ concrete operations ’ proceeds at a similar rate in both school and 
illiterate children. 
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A PILOT EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL READING AT 
THE HOSPITAL SCHOOL, LINGFIELD, 1957-60 


By LESLIE E. KEATING 


I.~~INTRODUCTION. 


It is nowadays regarded as obvious that individual attention should be 
given to each member of a class of retarded children, and a pilot scheme aiming 
at the teaching of remedial reading with a ratio of one teacher per child has been 
developed at the Hospital School for Epileptic Children, Lingfield, Surrey. 

The specific purpose of the scheme was to improve the reading ability of 
boys in the Senior (11 plus) Department of this Special School who were unable 
to read (possibly having missed a great deal of schooling) or whose reading was 
too far retarded to enable them to fit into a class otherwise more suited to their 
general social and academic standard. 


IT.—PuHaseE I. 


In the first phase of the experiment, intensive teaching of reading was 
tried within a very retarded class, with a group of children who were considered 
most likely to progress with intensive coaching and attention. This was doomed 
to failure from the start, as the retardation of the bulk of the class was such that 
the residue were unable to work on their own whilst the selected group had 
individual coaching. Various projects were tried to find a way of overcoming 
this, but without avail. Nevertheless, it was possible to concentrate on two 
boys in particular, and on the one hand, to bring them up from complete 
inability to read to a modest competence, and on the other to derive much 
experience on which to base subsequent phases of the scheme. 


Composstion of the class: 
Number of boys in room at a time: 20. 
Agerange: 12y.4m.to l6y.2m.; Mean: 1l4y.8m.; Median: 14y. 10m. 
I.Q. Range: 41 to 77; Estimated Mean: 56 (not all I.Qs. available). 
Range of reading retardation : 5-6 years to 9-6 years. 


Results. 

The eventual factor in determining progress in reading has been the 
Gradient or Rate of Improvement obtained by dividing the tncrease tn reading age 
by the time of coaching. 

The results in Phase I are not impressive, although eight boys obtained a 
gradient of 1-0 or more, indicating that they have made at least ‘ normal ’ 
improvement as a result of intensive coaching. Five boys, on the other hand, 
with a gradient of less than 0-3 were thought unlikely (with the aid also of 
diagnostic tests of possible organic brain injury—Strauss and lehtinen, 1947) 
ever to learn to read with any form of class teaching. 


Ili.—PuHases II anv III. 


The principle on which therapy was based in Phases IT and ITI was changed 
from that of Group teaching within a Class to that of ‘ reading at mother’s 
knee.’ (This ts the crux of the present paper). Each boy sat with the teacher for 
15-20 minutes of undivided attention per day. For the remainder of the time 
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he occupied himself with silent reading practice, prescribed exercises designed to 
help hisi reading, or such other activity as the teacher could devise for him to 
work ation his own. ; 

Subject to this principle, the technique was completely eclectic. Consider- 
able attention was paid to determining the book which each boy should read at 
each stage of his reading (Daniels and Diack, 1959) and he was then encouraged 
to read as much and as fluently as possible by prompting him wherever necessary. 
In some cases a script book was specially written for a particular boy (e.g., ‘ Dan 
Dare ’ readers). Look-say and phonic methods were used wherever applicable, 
but neither these nor any other special techniques were adopted in whole or 
part as a ‘ method of teaching.’ 

A large supply of different books and series of books was requisitioned, 
especially supplementary readers, so that in addition to progressing through a 
sequence of graded books, each boy had plenty of reading practice at each level. 
This has been found a vital and fundamental need. 

Copy-writing exercises, sentence-building with word-cards, card matching 
exercises, flash-card drill and comprehension exercises (starting with simple , 
card/envelope and yes/no questions) were geared to the Reader of the moment. 

A co-ordinating background was provided by a concurrent drill in a stand- 
ard ‘ frequency list’ (Ellis, Dolch, gl neoprene in this case, 100 words 
comprising 50 per cent. of all normal reading matter. (66-4 per cent. tested on a 
normal library book for a 9-year-old). These words were written, as learnt, on 
cards carried about by the boy in a box containing also cards with his own 
‘personal difficulty words’ for constant revision and test. 

A great deal of attention was directed to emotional factors, and a very 
strong, almost exaggerated esprit-de-curps developed. Most of the boys selected 
for the remedial reading unit turned out to have emotional traits specifically 
militating against progress in reading, such as inferiority consciousness, lack of 
self-confidence in general, acquired boredom, lack of motivation, conversion 
hysteria, etc. In addition, more personal and intimate factors were operative. 
Therefore, as far as possible, the atmosphere of a classroom was avoided, and 
the children were encouraged to read wth the teacher as they would with a 
parent, e.g., for a bedtime story. 


IV.—Pxase IT. 
Composstion of class: 
Number of boys in room at one time: 10. 
Age Range: lly. 6m. to 14y. 11m. Mean: 13y. 5m.; Median: 13y. 2m. 
I.O. range: 37 to 99; Mean: 70.9; Median: 70. 
Range of reading retardation: 5 years to 10 years. 


Results. 

The essential factors of the course appeared to be: 

(a) The initial reading standard is, per se, immaterial. 

(6) The boy must be of sufficient general intelligence to take his part in 
the practice and planned self-tuition which intersperses the instruction periods. 

(c) He must possess the will to work and to co-operate fully in the scheme 
of reading and the practices devised for him. i 


(d) He must be free from such organic brain lesions as would preclude him 
from mastering the visual and motor techniques required in reading. 
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(e) Itisnot reasonable to expect too intensive concentration on one subject 
reading, even if it be broken up into diverse component exercises ; ‘ staleness’ 
rapidly results. 

. o) Instruction should be in short but frequent and especially regular 
periods. 

(g) Children should be selected or recommended by their own class teacher 
(who alone knows them well enough to diagnose) on the grounds that they have 
the necessary ability and will power. They can then be ‘screened’ by the 


' unit therapist. 


Only one boy progressed sufficiently well in Phase II to merit return to a 
normal stream, but eight showed sufficient promise to continue with the Unit. 
The remaining twelve left, were transferred to hospital, or were dropped as 
‘unlikely to profit ’ from this particular scheme. 


V.—Paase III. 
Compostiton of the class : 

Number of boys in room at a time: 5 (four groups per day}. 

Age range: 12y. 7m. to 15y. 4m. Mean: 13y. 8m.; Median: I3y. 7m. 

I.O. Range: 60 to 93; Mean: 76-6; Median: 75. 

Range of reading retardation: 3y. 8m. to 9y. 5m. 

In September, 1960, a start was made on what seems to be the ultimate 
phase of the experiment. Four groups of five boys each were admitted to the 
Unit for one period per day of coaching on the same basic principles as in 
Phase II, returning to class for the rematning three-quarters of the day for normal 


classwork. 

Transfer has been made from a full-sized classroom to a small cosily- 
furnished sitting-room. One child at a time reads with the teacher, whilst the 
other four work in four cubicles (as found in a polling booth) in conjunction with 
a wall-full of open shelving containing ancillary material which enables unsuper- 
vised yet directed activity between personal sessions. Much of this material is 
‘edumatic ’—i.e., of a self-checking nature, often in a pre-programmed auto- 
matic ‘ machine.’ ` 


Results. 

There seems no doubt that the time and thought expended on this project 
has been well-spent, and the system as evolved in Phase III has been adopted 
as routine in the School. 

In the first term six boys were returned to a normal class with adequate 
reading ability to cope (R.A. 10-11 years). One boy left, and one was trans- 
ferred as ‘ unlikely to progress.’ The remaining eleven boys were all accepted 
for continuation the following term with a very good prognosis. 

The I.Qs. in Phase III appear to suggest some correlation between higher 
I.Q. and improvement in reading. In fact, the coefficient of correlation between 
I.Q. and Gradient as found by Spearman’s Ranking method over the whole 
experiment (n=45) was 0-44: a definitely significant figure. 


VI.—SUMMARY OF RESULTS OVER THE WHOLE SCHEME. 


It is most important to realise that qualitative as well as quantitative 
estimates are possible, but these do not lend themselves to statistical treatment. 
In every case, however, the class teacher’s subjective appraisal of the quality 
of a boy’s reading has confirmed or exceeded the claim made quantitatively. - 
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VII.—APPEN DIXES. 


TABLE OF RESULTS 


Number in class at one time 20 10 5 
Duration of Phase 2 years 1 year 4 months* 


Chronological Age 11-4 to 16-2 11-6 to 14-11 | 12:7 to 15-4 
Range and Median : I 13-7 


I.O. Range and Median 


Range of Retardation 
Gradient Range and Median ‘ 0-06 to 3-0 
0-9 


Gradient Analysis : 
7 times normal 
6 times normal 
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*...UUncompleted year in progress. 
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A SUMMARY OF A STUDY OF THE READING AGES OF 
CHILDREN WHO HAD BEEN GIVEN REMEDIAL 
TEACHING 


By K. LOVELL, E. JOHNSON anp D. PLATTS 
(University of Leeds) 


SUMMARY. Children who had received remedial teaching in reading by the 
staff of a Child Guidance Centre of an English County Borough between 
January, 1955, and March, 1960, were traced, and their reading ages assessed. 
A summary of the data obtained is given, together with the interrelationships 
found between a number of the relevant variables. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


In recent years many doubts have been raised concerning the effects of what is 
commonly called “ remedial’ teaching in basic subjects. It is not proposed to 
review the growing American and British literature on this problem ; suffice to 
say that very little is known about the long-term effects of such teaching. 
What, for example, is the level of attainment in reading of pupils, two, three or 
four years after cessation of the treatment. The groups that have been followed. 
up have been small, and the retesting of children has usually been six, twelve or 
up to twenty-four months after the special teaching ceased. For example, 
recent British work includes a sample of twenty-four children followed-up for 
fifteen months (Collins, 1961), and a group of eight children followed up for 
eight-and-a-half months (Pringle, 1960) 

One of the authors (K.L.) was asked by the senior educational psychologist 
of an English County Borough to establish the reading ages of children who had 
received remedial teaching in reading through the services provided by the 
child guidance centre. The present study was carried out in response to this 


uest. 

i It must be made clear at the outset that this investigation does nothing to 
resolve the controversy as to whether backward children who do not get special 
treatment eventually reach the same standards as those who do. Nor does it 
provide information as to whether or not children’s attitudes to school work, and 
their general motivation and morale, improve under such teaching. Benefits 
from such teaching may well accrue that are not measured by the assessment 
of reading ages. But the study does throw light on the likely educational 
progress and eventual performance, during school years, of children who are 
backward in reading and who are currently referred for remedial teaching. 


IL..—SAMPLE STUDIED AND PROCEDURE. 


Data relating to all children who had been referred to the Child Guidance 
Centre on account of reading difficulties over the period January, 1955, to March, 
1960, were obtained from records at the Centre. All children had been given the 
Schonell Graded Word Vocabulary Test R1 at the time of referral, and of these 
259 had been accepted as suitable for remedial reading and had received special 
teaching for a period of at least three months. Pupils who did not receive 
treatment for at least three months were not included in this study. 
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Remedial reading was provided by the child guidance centre in two ways. 
When there were a number of children in one school at any one time who were 
deemed to be suitable for treatment, teaching was given in small groups at 
the school by a remedial teacher who was attached to the Centre. On the other 
hand, when the number of pupils in a school who needed treatment was so small 
that it would be unprofitable to send a remedial teacher to the school, children 
were taught at the Centre individually. Pupils received one period of remedial 
reading per week, each period lasting 45 minutes, whether attending the Centre 
for individual work or whether taught in small groups at school. It is obvious 
that when the remedial teachers work in the schools, they are more likely to 
influence the other members of staff and their methods are more likely to be 
continued after they themselves have ceased work in the schools. The Schonell 
Graded Vocabulary Test R1 was also given at the end of the period of special 
teaching. 

Of the 259 children, ninety-nine had been taught individually at the child 
guidance centre, and 160 in small groups in their own schools. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to trace all of the children. In the case of pupils taught at 
the Centre, eleven no longer lived in the county borough, two were absent from 
school during the retesting period, seven were in residential special schools in 
other parts of the country, four could not be traced by the school attendance 
department, and one had died, leaving seventy-four who were retested. Children 
taught individually will be referred to as Group A. Of the pupils taught in their 
own schools, eight no longer resided in the county borough, six were absent 
from school during the follow-up period, one was in a residential special school 
in another part of the country, and nine could not be traced by the school 
attendance department, giving 136 who were followed-up. Children taught in 
groups will be referred to as Group B. 

In Group A there were fourteen girls and in Group B fifty-two girls, although 
the data for the two sexes have not been analysed separately ; while on re- 
testing, four pupils from Group A and eleven from Group B were found in day 
E.S.N. special schools. 

Intelligence quotients taken at the time the pupils were considered for 
remedial teaching were available. In Group A, seventy of the I.Qs. were 
obtained from the Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet test or WISC, and four 
from the Otis Quick Scoring Test (Form A). Of the 136 pupils in Group B, 
forty-nine I.Qs. were obtained from the Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet 
test, two from WISC, and the remainder from the N.F.E.R. Non-Verbal Test 5, 
or the Sleight Non-Verbal Test. 

Although it was necessary to give the Schonell Graded Vocabulary R1 
test on follow-up so as to establish the change in reading age, the Vernon Graded 
Word Reading Test was also given as a check on the Schonell test. All the 
retesting was undertaken in the schools which the children were then attending, 
and took place during the period December, 1960—March, 1961, inclusive. 
Thus, no child was retested unless remedial teaching had ceased for at least 
twelve months. 

To establish relationships between relevant variables, Kendall’s tau 
coefficient was employed. The data did not always permit the use of product 
moment correlation coefficients since some of the distributions showed marked 
departure from normality. For example, the reading ages of the children at the 
time of referral to the child guidance centre gave an asymmetrical distribution ; 
and for this distribution, the standard deviation could not be calculated. 
Moreover, Kendall’s tau is convenient as one can calculate the relationship 
between one variable and a second, holding a third constant. 
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ITI.—RESULTs. 
The data obtained have been given in four tables for the sake of clarity. 
TABLE 1 
DATA RELATING TO THEJPERIOD OF, REMEDIAL TEACHING 
Variable Group A Greup B 
N=74 N= 136 
LO. erter eaan co AEEA M=92-5, o=—12+1 M=89-0, a= 12-8 
R.A. (in years) at time ol referral ... M=5-9 M=6.-2 
C.A. (in years) at time of referral. .. M=10-1, c=1-1 M==9-5, o=-9 
Mean Reading Quotient (= 5 sdk 58 65 
R.A. (m years) at end of remedial 
Uti Gdee Sie masta, canes —eaocttias M=8-2, ¢=1-3 M=7:9, o=1:1 

C.A. (in years) at end of remedial 

TOACDING sar Sit! os Ss aes M=11-1, g=1-2 M=10-1, o=0-7 
Mean Reading Quotient . .......... 74 78 
Mean length of period of remedial 

teaching (years) .....0 0. wees eee 1.0 0-6 
Extremes (in years) in pees of 

remedial teaching ... .. ... .... 0 -25—2°8 0 -25—1 -4 
Mean improvement in R.A. during 

remedial teaching (in years) ..... 2:3 1-7 


Extremes (in years) of aca 


during remedial teaching ... i Nil—6-1 Nil—4 -8 
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T ABLE 2 


DATA RELATING TO THE PERIOD SINCE REMEDIAL TEACHING CEASED. 
as 


Variable Group A ke 
N=74 36 


R.A. (in years) at follow-up (Schonell 
Rl M=9:-6, g=1-7 M=9-1, g=1-7 


R.A, (in years) at follow-up (Vernon 
Graded Word) M=9:2, g=2:1 M=8:7, o=1°8 
C.A. (in years) at follow-up M=13°5, g=1°2 Mæœæ12-3, g=1-4 
Bearing Quotient (R.A. from Schonell 
R1) 


74 
Mean progress (in years) since remedial 

teaching ceased ° 1:2 
Mean length of time (in years) between 

end of remedial teaching and follow- 
2-2 


Extremes of progress made (in years) 
since remedial teaching ended : 


12—23 months previously 


24—85 months previously 


36—47 months previously 


48+ months previously 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF READING AGES (SCHONELL R.1) at FoLLow-UP. 


Reading Age in Years 
65 75 85 95 105 11:5 12:55 135 
74 84 94 104 11-4 12-4 13-4 14-4 


12 19 6 4 
31 28 
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TABLE 4 


INTER-RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RELEVANT VARIABLES Ustne KENDALL’S Tau 
COEFFICIENT, 


Group A| Group B 


Scores on Schonell RI and Vernon Graded Word 
I.Q. and progress made during remedial teaching 
I. 


. and R.A. (Schonell R1) on follow-up ‘ i ies 

I.Q. and progress made since remedial teaching ceased 

Length of remedial teaching and progress during remedial 

Length of remedial teaching and progress made since remedial 
teaching ceased 

Progress made since remedial teaching ceased and time elapsed 
since 

R.A. at commencement of remedial teaching and progress made 
during that teaching. 

Progress made during remedial teaching and R.A. at follow-up .. 

I Q. and progress during remedial teaching holding constant the 
length of remedial teaching 

I.Q. and R.A. on follow-up nore constant progress made during 





*_Indicates significance at 5 per cent. level. 
**__Indicates significance at 1 per cent. level. 
t+—It is not possible to test the significance of rxy.z. 


IV.—DIScuSSION. 


The results may be conveniently discussed under a number of headings. 
However, it must not be forgotten that there are great individual differences in 
progress made during remedial teaching and since, that are masked when 
referring to means. 

(1) The reading ages obtained on the Schonell Graded Vocabulary test 
and the Vernon Graded Word test correlated highly within each age group. The 
pupils scored somewhat higher on the former test ; this might have been due in 
part to familiarity with the test. 

(2) For Group A the improvement in reading age per unit time of remedial 
teaching was 2-3, for Group B 2-8. These gains are comparable with those 
reported in other studies. The pupils in Group A were older and rather more 
backward than those in the Group B at the beginning of treatment, although at 
the end of the remedial teaching the mean reading quotients for the two groups 
were roughly the same. 

(3) Itis gratifying to find that on follow-up, forty-seven pupils in Group A 
(63 per cent.) and sixty-eight of Group B (50 per cent.) had reached a reading 
age in Schonell R1 test of at least nine years. It is certain that more of these 
children will reach this reading age before leaving school. It must be remembered 
that on follow-up, the mean age of Group B was 1-2 years lower than the mean 
age of Group A. 

(4) Since remedial teaching ceased, the improvement in reading age per 
unit time was -58 for Group A and ‘55 for Group B, and the mean reading 
quotients for the two groups remain almost constant between the end of 
remedial teaching and follow-up. 

(5) There is a small positive relationship between I.Q. and progress made 
during remedial teaching even when the length of treatment and progress 
made during treatment are kept constant. Likewise, the relationship between 
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I.Q. and reading age on follow-up is significant, the tau value being somewhat 
greater in Group A than in Group B as one would expect since about half the 
[.Qs. in the latter group were obtained from non-verbal tests. 

(6) Those who made most progress during the period of remedial teaching 
tend to have the highest reading ages on follow-up (r=-44 and -60). But there 
are many exceptions. Some make no progress during treatment but improve 
afterwards and vice versa. 

(7) There is a significant relationship between progress made and the 
length of time elapsed, since remedial teaching ceased (t== 47, -42). Moreover, 
whereas the distribution of reading ages at the time of referral was markedly 
asymmetrical, and the distribution at the end of remedial teaching approximated 
to a normal one (o=1-3, 1-1), at follow-up the spread of reading ages had been 
further increased (o=1-7, 1-7). These facts suggest that maturation is playing 
a part in the reading improvement both during remedial teaching and during 
ordinary school teaching. 

(8) While it is heartening to see the progress that many children made 
between the time of referral and follow-up, so that rather over half had reached 
a reading age of 9 years and may be regarded as functionally literate, backward- 
ness in reading at the junior school stage is a serious matter. Of the children 
who were in junior school at the time of referral—the majority—not a single 
one was found in a grammar school or in the ‘ A’ stream of a secondary modern 
or all-age school at follow-up. The most successful pupil academically was 
found in the ‘ B ’ stream of a secondary modern school. He was regarded by his 
teachers as among the ablest in his class, with some facility in French. At 
follow-up there were eight pupils in Group A, and six in Group B with reading 
ages of 12 years or more and it is certain that more will reach this reading age 
before leaving school. Generally, however, we may say that a few backward 
readers at the junior school stage will make rapid progress at some point and 
even become able pupils academically (cf. Fresnel the physicist, who was a poor 
reader at 8, and John Hunter, the surgeon, who was unable to read fluently 
until 16). But most backward junior schoo!’ pupils will make important though 
limited progress, and some will make little or none either during or after remedial 
teaching. 

(9) The study gives little help in picking out those who are most likel 
improve under remedial teaching of reading. The relationship between LO, 
and progress is too small to be of value in pre iction. The pupil with the nighe. 
reading age in Group B at follow-up had the lowest I.Q. 

(10) Since there seems little difference between the results of individual 
and small group teaching, the latter approach is to be preferred since it is more 
economical in terms of teaching manpower, and it brings the methods of the 
specialist teachers to the notice of the school staff. 

Finally, we acknowledge the kindness of the Chief Education Officer and 
the Senior Educational Psychologist of the County Borough in allowing us to 
publish our findings. 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


The Incidence of Some Supposedly Adverse Family Conditions and of Left- 
Handedness in Schools for Maladjusted Children : by M. L. Kellmer Pringle 


This Journal, June, 1961. 


By R. R DALE 
(Department of Education, University College of Swansea.) 


Dr. Pringle’s interesting article was first delivered as a paper at the 1960 Annual 
Conference of the British Psychological Society. On that occasion the writer of this 
note ventured a suggestion which he hoped would result in some modification of a 
section of the findings before they appeared in print. As the hope has been in vain he 
feels obliged to re-iterate the suggestion, though not wishing to decry the real merits 
of the article. 

Dr. Pringle’s findings rest on a comparison of the incidence of certain adverse 
family conditions amongst ascertained children in special residential schools, with 
the incidence of these conditions among the relevant general population. The key 
word, a very tricky one—is ‘incidence.’ In this note comment will be confined to the 
use of this term (or similar terms) with regard to only one of the adverse family 
conditions, namely divorce. 

The article describes the sample of ascertained children as about half of their 
population in special residential schools, and these are rightly taken as representative 
of the total resident population of such children, aged 6 to 16+. The incidence of 
divorce among their parents is then calculated as a proportion of the total number 
of children. So far so good, but when comparison is made with the incidence of 
divorce in the general population, the question arises whether the statistic which is 
used to quantify the incidence is strictly relevant. Dr. Pringle describes this 
statistic as the ‘divorce rate per annum’ and states that this, at about 1-2 per cent., 
is only one-thirteenth as high as the incidence among the ascertained children. One 
wonders what exactly this ‘divorce rate’ really is, and it is quite conceivable that a 
detailed explanation by Dr. Pringle would clear things up. The numerator of the 
fraction appears to be the number of divorces per annum, but what is the denomina- 
tor ? If the latter is the total population or total of married people this ‘ divorce rate’ 
is inapplicable because the proportion of divorced people in the population would 
increase each year up to a certain limit, and would be far greater than this ‘ divorce 
rate.’ If, on the other hand, the denominator is, more relevantly, the number of 
marriages per annum, ıt appears that the resulting percentage should be con- 
siderably greater than 1:2. 

A few figures are given by way of illustration. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce (1956) gives the crude divorce rate per 1,000 total 
population as ‘69 for 1953, and a roughly similar figure for previous years, but as 
explained above, this statistic is not applicable. The number of divorces per 1,000 
married population (1-9 in 1958, according to the Registrar General’s Statistical 
Review) appears also inapplicable. A more relevant figure is the proportion of 
marriages terminated by divorce, where the marriage denominator is the average 
number of marriages contracted annually five to fifteen years earlier. For 1954 this 
figure expressed as a percentage was 6:7. It will be noted, however, that even a 
re-adjustment of the figures on some such scale would not invalidate Dr. Pringle’s 
main conclusions. 

_ There are a few incidental points which Dr. Pringle might like to discuss in her 
reply. Might not foster-parents and step parents be much more willing to have a 
troublesome child ascertained than would the real parents; and might not such 
children, once sent away to a residential school, be kept there much longer than 
children who had more normal homes to which to return? Finally, perhaps Dr. 
Pringle would find additional interesting results if she analysed the social class 
composition of her ascertained children and then compared the incidence of adopt- 
tion, illegitimacy, etc., with that in a control group. 
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A Reply to R. R. Dale’s ‘“ Critical Note.” 
By M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE 


I 

I would like to thank Mr. Dale for giving me the opportunity to reiterate in 

print (and thus in greater detail) the answer I gave to him verbally during the 

1960 Annual Conference of the British Psychologocial Society. Perhaps I ought to 

have included it in the original article rather than merely stating as I did, that 

‘ precise information is lacking on the incidence of broken homes amongst the 
population in general ” (p. 187). 


The only really satisfactory way of arriving at a reliable estimate would have 
been as follows: 


(a) To find out the year in which the parents of each of the maladjusted children 
in my study had been divorced. 


(b) To find out the ages of the children (1f any) of the parents in the general popula- 
tion divorced during the years in question in order to calculate for each of those 
years the divorce rate of parents with children in the relevant age groups 


(c) Then a mean percentage or range for the general population over the ten-year 
period could have been compared with the figures found in my sample of mal- 
adjusted children. However, the information needed under (a) would have 
been almost impossible to obtain without a visit or at least a letter to the 
parents of all the children concerned ; personal visits were quite impracticable 
and it is highly doubtful whether many parents would have replied to a postal 
enquiry. 

A second-best estimate could have been obtained by comparing the mean 
fignre worked out for the population in general as in (c) above and comparing this 
simply with the mean for the whole maladjusted group of children. After consulting 
all official sources, including information published by the United Nations, I came 
to the conclusion that the figures I needed were not readily available. Therefore, I 
wrote to the Registrar-General asking for this information or alternatively for 
access to data from which I could myself extract it. I hoped to obtain comparable 
data not only for divorce but all the other adverse family conditions, the incidence 
of which I was investigating in schools for maladjusted children. However, neither 
request was conceded. When mentioning this at the Annual Meeting in 1960, I 
coupled it with a plea that any such information, which must be available as a 
result of various Government surveys, should be made available to bona fide research 
workers. 

The method suggested by Mr. Dale for obtaining comparative data for the 
normal population, would be beset by even greater difficulties since I would need to 
know (a) the year when the parents of each of the maladjusted children were 
married and (b) how many of the people in the general population, who were married 
in the same years, subsequently had children of the same ages as those in my sample 
of maladjusted children. I do not know the former and the latter would again 
require official statistics which are at present not being made available. Though 
Mr. Dale’s method of calculating the divorce rate would be rather more complicated 
than the way I had intended to make comparisons, I am not certain that it would 
be more reliable than mine. However, since neither method is at present practicable, 
this is a theoretical issue. 

Thus, circumstances forced me to adopt what can only be considered a third- 
best method : this was to take the mean divorce rate per 1,000 married population 
for the period 1943 to 1958 and then reduce this figure since it included childless 
couples as well as parents with children aged under 6 and over 16 years (ages not 
included in my maladjusted sample.) The size of this reduction could only be guess- 
work and for this reason I quoted no exact figure (such as Mr. Dale claims I did) 
but indicated how much of an estimate it was by giving for the general population 
incidence “‘ 1 per cent. to 14 per cent.” in Table 4 (p. 191). I was emboldened to use 
such a rough estimate and quote such an imprecise figure by the fact, .which Mr. 
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Dale is kind enough to mention himself, that, however I tried to readjust the 
figures (such as only looking at the excessively high divorce figures just following 
the war), the incidence of maladjusted children whose parents’ marriage had ended 
in divorce was still very much higher than in the general population. 

Now to turn to the points raised by Mr. Dale in the last paragraph of his note: 
I think it is quite likely that adoptive parents (I did not deal with foster-parents) 
and step-parents are probably “more willing to have a troublesome child ascertained 
than would the real parents ’’; moreover, there is also an increased likelihood that 
a higher incidence of emotional disturbance exists among adopted children because 
of some inherited instability or as the result of early deprivation or institutionalisa- 
tion. I briefly touched on this point when considering the concept of the broken 
home (p. 188), but lack of space prevented a fuller discussion. Secondly, while it is 
possible that children who have adopted or step-parents are kept longer in residen- 
tial schools than children who have more normal homes, I do not think that this is 
necessarily so. The shortage of places in residential schools for the maladjusted and 
the pressure of long waiting lists is such that in most cases known to me (and their 
number is, of course, limited) children are returned to their homes as soon as they 
have improved sufficiently and their parents have modified or changed their attitude 
to the child sufficiently to make a recurrence of severe problem behaviour seem 
unlikely. With regard to Mr. Dale’s final point, I am afraid I do not have any 
information on the social class composition of the ascertained sample, but quite 
agree that a comparison of the incidence of adoption, gee etc., with that in 
a control group would be of interest. 
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Note on the Problem of Inference in Educational Research. 


| By C. D. HARDIE 


(University of Tasmania) 


One of the most striking characteristics of much of the research that takes place 
in modern education is its dependence on numerical data. Now there are always two 
sorts of question which can be asked about such data. The first is concerned with 
how far things (or qualities or states) to which the data refer are capable of measure- 
ment; the second asks what inferences may be drawn from the data. I do not 
believe that nearly enough attention has been devoted to either of these questions, 
but this note is confined to the second. 

The inferences which are usually drawn from such data are also of two sorts, 
according as they confine themselves to or go beyond the data. Inferences drawn 
about a class of school children from sets of examination results may be of the 
former kind, and do not raise any particular problems. But when the inferences 
drawn go beyond the data, then the question of their justification does arise. The 
inferences go beyond the data in all cases where a conclusion is reached about a 
population which is wider than that to which the data refer. Such a conclusion is 
put forward first of all as a hypothesis (often called the null hypothesis), and an 
attempt is made to see if the data render the hypothesis unlikely. 

A typical instance, thoroughly familiar to readers of this Journal, is where the 
data consist of two sets of measurement, and the inference is drawn that a significant 
difference exists between the means of the two sets. What ıs the meaning of such a 
statement ? The official answer roughly is that a difference 1s significant when it is 
not due to chance. More precisely, it is that if the two sets of measurements had 
been measurements of random samples from the same population (the null hypothesis) 
then the probability of getting as big a difference as we have actually got 1s less than 
0:05, or 0-01, or whatever ‘ level of significance ' is chosen. At first sight this may 
appear clear enough, but difficulties arise immediately we try to analyse the meaning 
farther. The two key ideas are ‘random sample’ and ‘ probability,’ and a little 
consideration soon raises doubt about the validity, or even the meaning of many of 
the inferences that have been drawn in educational research 


RANDOM SAMPLE. 


A random sample of any population is generally said to be one ın which every 
member of the population has an equal chance of being drawn. In the light of 
such a definition, consider the famous investigation of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education into the intelligence of Scottish children. In 1932 and 1947 
the same group test was given to 1l-year-old Scottish children. The Council pub- 
lished the results in Table X of The Trend of Scottish Intelligence and comment 
“ the differences between the 1947 and 1932 results, and between the 1947 boys and 
girls, as shown in Table X, are all statistically significant, and the probability of 
their being chance differences is almost infinitesimal.”* What does this mean? 
In view of the above explanation of significance, it ought to mean that the 1932 and 
1947 results cannot be regarded as random samples from the same population. 
But if we ask from what population, there is no obvious answer. Moreover even if 
some hypothetical population were imagined, such as the population of 11-year-olds 
in Scotland throughout all time, it is clear that the 1l-year-olds of 1932 and of 1947 
are not random samples in the sense explained. We must always remember that 
when significance has been established and we have rejected the idea that a very 
unlikely event has occurred, then there are two possibilities open: (1) that the sets 


* The Scottish Council for Research in Education, The Trend of Scottish Intelligence 
(University of London Press, 1949), p. 87. 
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of measurements do not come from the same population; (2) that they are not 
random samples. We cannot be forced to accept (1) unless we have excluded (2). 
But in the investigation into the intelligence of Scottish children, we must accept 
(2). Consequently, the application of statistical weapons to the data in this case 
seems to me to have no clear meaning. 


PROBABILITY. 


There is a long history of controversy about the meaning of probability, but for 
the present discussion we can confine the issue to two views. The first is that 
associated with Johnson and Keynes, and represented now mainly by Jeffreys. 
The second is that associated with Karl Pearson and Yule, and represented now 
mainly by Fisher. E. S. Pearson and Neyman have diverged considerably from this 
second view, but they are still much closer to Fisher than to Jeffreys. 


For Jeffreys, probability is a logical relation between two propositions. We 
can deduce the probability of a sample from a population of given character, but 
when we wish to infer the probability that the population has a certain character 
from a sample, then we need to use inverse probability as provided by the theorem 
of Bayes. This states that when we have a number of hypotheses about the popula- 
tion which are mutually exclusive, and such that one of them must be true, then the 
probability that a particular hypothesis is true after the sample has been observed 
can be expressed as a function of the probability of deriving the sample on the 
various hypotheses and of the prior probabilities of the hypotheses. 

In educational research, no attention, as far as I know, has been given to the 
views of Jeffreys. In The Trend of Scottish Intelligence, for example, no mention is 
made of the prior probability of the hypothesis that intelligence in the population is 
declining (or is not declining), and it is clear that such a question was not even 
considered by any of the contributors to that volume. 

This means that in considering the meaning that is to be attached to statements 
of probability in educational writing, it is the view of Fisher that is taken for 
granted. Now no one can claim that Fisher has explained at all clearly, or without 
mythological trappings such as his hypothetical infinite population, what he does 
mean, but it can be taken as definite that some frequency interpretation has to be 
given to the idea of probability. Thus, when we say that the probability of getting 
as big a difference as we have actually got by drawing random samples from the 
same population is only 0-05, this must be interpreted as meaning that in a long 
series of experiments we would be wrong only once in twenty times if we acted in 
this way. But such an interpretation again makes nonsense of the application of a 
significance test to the comparison of the 1932 and 1947 populations. 

I do not wish to belabour the authors of The Trend of Scottish Intelligence 
unfairly or to give the impression they are more illogical than some other experi- 
menters in education. I chose that as an example because some, at any rate, of the 
contributors had_a high reputation and because it has been considered an important 
publication. But the same kind of muddle is very common, as casual observation of 
books and journals will quickly show. 

This means that more care should be taken by experimenters in education in 
planning their experiments, and they should not automatically apply statistical 
teats to the data they obtain. Indeed, such application may well be opposed to the 
way in which progress has, in general, been made in the sicences since the time of 
Bacon. Suppose that most children learn something taught by method A better 
than if taught by method B, while a minoritytlearn better by method B, than by 
method A. If random samples of children taught by the two methods are obtained, 
then a significant difference will probably be found in favour of the sample taught 
by method A. So far so good, but what often happens then is that text-books and 
lecturers pronounce that method B should be superseded by method A in the schools, 
and the matter rests there until someone suggests method C. But where, as in the 
conditions under which learning takes place, so many factors are involved, it is 
surely naive to leave the matter there. What is required is to find those factora 
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in the situation that are associated with better learning under method A, and those 
factors that are associated with better learning under method B. In this way further 
research is stimulated and more useful generalizations obtained. 

In conclusion, we can say that when a statistical test 1s applied it should always 
be made clear (a) what the population is from which a sample (or samples) is assumed 
to have been drawn and about which a conclusion is to be reached ; and (0) that the 
sample (or samples) has been drawn at random. When that has been done, if a 
frequency interpretation is given to probability and a decision made about the 
number of times the experimenter is prepared to draw a false conclusion, the test 
will then decide if the null hypothesis about the population should be rejected. 


SUMMARIES OF RESEARCHES REPORTED IN DEGREE 
THESIS 


A Factorial Study in the Domain of Creative Thinking 


By E. E. SULTAN 


(Abstract of thesis submitted for the degree of M.A., University of London, Institute of 
Education) 


The recent work of J. P. Guilford, in California, on high-grade abilities indicates 
that numerous intellectual factors beyond general intelligence and the common 
group factors can be isolated and measured. In particular, he distinguishes 
‘ divergent’ or productive thinking from ‘convergent ' thinking to a predetermined 
solution, and describes tests of such abilities which can be scored with reasonable 
objectivity. The main factors in the general domain of creative thinking are named 
ag 


A.—Flexibility of Closure. D.—Spontaneous Flexibility. 
B.—Speed of Closure. E.— Originality. 
C.—Adaptive Flexibility. F.—Ideational Fluency. 


The present research attempts to show whether these factors can be isolated 
among English 13-14 year grammar school pupils, or how far they resolve into more 
familiar factors such as g, verbal and spatial abilities. Tests were selected, adapted 
or constructed to measure Guilford’s factors plus a number of reference factors, and 
administered by the writer to a total of ninety boys and eighty girls. 

A.— Flexibility of Closure : holding in mind a configuration against distractors 
1.—-Gottschaldt figures—Thurstone’s multiple-choice version. 

2.—-Copying designs on dotted spaces. 

3.--Thurstone’s Sigma test—-marking figures in which the letter $ is concealed. 
B.—Speed of Closure : quickness of restructuring relatively unstructured stimuli. 

4.—-Thurstone’s Mutilated Words—recognizing words from incomplete letters. 

5.—-Street Gestalt Completion. 

6.-~Four-letter words—rows of evenly-spaced capital letters, picking out sets 
of four that make words. 

C.—Adaphive Flextbilsty : discovering new approaches to the sclution of problems 
7.-—Matchstick problems—numbers of different solutions to problems involving 
figures made of matchsticks. 

8.--Guilford’s Squares test—-placing X’s on a checkerboard with no two in the 
game row, column or diagonal; number of different solutions. 

9.—Ingenuity problems—reasoning problems requiring restructuring rather 
than routine method of problem solving. 

D.— Spontaneous Flexibility : freedom from inertia of thinking so as to give a 
diversity of ideas. 

10.—Brick uses (flexibility)—-number of changes of category in listing possible 
uses for a brick. 

11 -Unusual uses for certain common objects—number of acceptable altern- 
atives. 

12.—-Object naming (flexibility)—-writing names of ‘fluids’ and ‘ plants,’ 
numbers of changes of category. 

E.—Originahty : production of unusual and clever responses 

13.—-Consequences (clever)}—number of unusual and clever predictions of 
consequences of unusual situations. 

14.—-Impossibilities—-number of reasonable suggestions. 

15.—-Anagrams (clever), made up from the letters GENERATIONS—proportion 
of rare solutions. 

16.--Inkblots (original)—Rorschach cards Nos. 1, 3, 8, 10 shown on slides— 
numbers of unusual responses. 
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17.—English creativity. Essay topic, “ The Hut in the Wood,” marked by 
pairs of teachers for quantity and range of good ideas, originality and imagination. 

18 —-Art grades—school marks. 

19 —_Interests—questionnaire on leisure occupations, proportion of responses 
involving creative activity. 

F —Ideattonal Fluency : speed of calling up ideas, irrespective of quality. 
20.—Brick uses (fluency)—scored for total reasonable suggestions. 
21.—Consequences (fluency)—-number of suggestions. 
22.—Topics—numbers of ideas associated with given topics. 
23.—Inkblots—total responses. 

ibili miscellaneous tests suggested by other investigators, 

Luchins, Lovell, Chown, etc. 
24.—Hidden words—in first list of scrambled letters, a set is established to 

discover names of animals; a second list also contains animal names together with 

other shorter and easier hidden words ; score—number of the latter discovered. 

25.—Mathematical approximations—a series of arithmetical, algebraic and 
geometric problems which can be solved either by routine methods requiring rough 
work written in the margin, or by quicker indirect methods ; score—number solved 
without rough work. 

26.—Concept formation—Lovell’s test based on Vinacke’s figures, to be 
classified according to two or more mutually exclusive principles. 

27.—Questionnaire (Chown)—-number of preferences for flexible as against 
rigid or obsessional activities. 

28.—Double-meaning words—writing a third word which means the same as a 
word on the left and, in a different sense, the same as another word on the right. 

H — Word Fluency: rapid production of words to fulfil structural requirements, 

regardless of meaning. 
29.—Anagrams (fluency)—number of different words. 
30—Prefixes——listing words beginning with ‘ Con—.’ 
31.—First and last letters—listing words with specified first and last letters. 

I.— Perceptual Speed: facility in perceiving detail imbedded in irrelevant material. 
32.—P test—a standard figure followed by 8 figures, 3 to 5 of which are identical 

with the standard ; number correctly underlined. 
33.—Scattered x’s (Thurstone)—letters scattered all over the page, picking out 

7 x’s on each page. 
34.—-Minnesota Clerical Test 2—pairs of names, to be checked as same or 

different. 

J.—' g’ probably present in many of the above tests, especially Cand D. Additional 

reference tests : 

35.—A version of the Shipley Abstraction test. 
36 —Non-verbal classification (Lovell)—sets of six figures, three to be under- 
lined as alike in each set, also stating the principle of classification. 

K.—' V ’ factor, probably present in many of the D, F, H tests and No. 28. 
37.—Vocabulary—multiple-choice tests (Chown). 

L.—Number factor, in No. 25 and : 88—School mathematics examination marks. 

M.—Spatial or Visualization factor, possbily in A and C. 
39.—Paper formboard—creative-response version of Minnesota test. 
40.—Memory for designs (Lovell’s version). 





ANALYSIS AND RESULTS. 

Intercorrelations were computed by the London University Computer Unit, 
and eight principal component factors were extracted. Rotations were carried out 
graphically, and an independent Varimax solution of seven factors was kindly 
supplied by Dr. H. F. Kaiser of the University of Illinois (Table 1). These two 
solutions were essentially very similar. 

No general factor was found running through verbal and non-verbal tests, nor a 
broad verbal factor in all tests involving the use of words. The probable reason for 
this is that grammar school pupils are highly selected for verbal intelligence and 
attainment. Hence, by far the most prominent factor (No. 1) is general to the 
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TABLE 1 


VARIMAX SOLUTION. 


Pactor Noy 63.665 ca eeesceewe ews I Il iit 
Identification .............04. Spa. | Id. V 
+g | FL 

1. Gottschaldt figures ........ 61 04 | —12 

2. Copying designs .......... 76 09 | —02 

Be Sma TSE es aw ia mi 60 |—04 | —~01 

4, Mutilated words .... ....] 26 04 53 

5. Gestalt completion.......... 11 10 37 

6. Four-letter words .......... 23 |—05 23 

7. Matchstick problems ...... 53 |—04 |—03 

8. Squares test .....snseseeas 41 |—05 |—33 

9. Ingenuity problems ........ 26 |—10 33 
10. Brick uses (flexibility) ...... 22 32 02 
11. Unusual uses ... 2... 7... 16 _ 47 11 
12. Object naming ... ........ — 18 18 09 
13. Consequences (clever) ...... 08 59 07 
14. Impossibilities ............ —06 14 | —16 
15. (clever) adie sites 11 |—08 | —00 
16. Inkblots (orig.) ............ 06 10 | —23 
17. English creativity ........ — 10 12 |—07 
18. Art grades... we eae 21 |—11 11 
19. Creative interests .......... 05 |—03 20 
20. Brick uses (fluency) ........ —06 48 | —07 
21. Consequences (fluency) ..... 04 73 12 
22. POPS. - vex cess Sea es 11 65 | —27 
23. Inkblots (total) ............ —O1 23 | 57 
24. Hidden words ............ 09 16 05 
25. Math. Approximations ...... 56 |—04 02 
26. Concept formation ........ 52 08 09 
27. Flexibility Quest .......... — 03 39 05 
28. Double Meaning Words ....| 20 09 58 
29. Anagrams (fluency) ......... 02 18 | —I9 
30 OS scrote terete. es — 05 33 02 
31. First and last letters ........ 26 |—07 16 
by CORE. aihieavetaata nie eae oie 35 |—T!1 02 
33. Scattered x's ...........05. 25 ‘03 42 
34. Minnesota Clerical .......... 02 19 |—02 
35. Abstraction ............., 61 12 21 
36. Non-verbal Classification 51 29 23 
37. Vöcaplary ser nnkaawewse — 14 28 51 
38. Maths. grades ............ 61 15 19 
39. Paper formboard .......... 67 12 17 
40. Memory for Designs ...... 66 |—17 05 





All decimal points omitted. Loadings of -30 and over in heavy type. 
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spatial, flexibility of closure, g and Mathematics tests. This factor is also the main 
one in the non-verbal Adaptive Flexibility tests, 7 and 8. No rotations were able 
to separate Flexibility of Closure as a distinct factor. However in the graphical 
solution, a small Inductive Reasoning-+Mathematics factor (Tests 35, 37, 38) was 
separated from the spatial-+closure factor. 

Factor [II clearly corresponds to Thurstone’s FV, though it is small and shows 
some discrepant loadings( e.g., Tests 5, 23, 33). In our selected group the most 
prominent verbal factor is No. II, clearly identifiable as Ideational Fluency, though 
also loading Spontaneous Flexibility (Nos. 10, 11) and the Consequences Originality 
Test (No. 13). 

es iv may be identified with Thurstone’s Word Fluency. It was more 
clear-cut in the graphical solution, showing high loadings for Tests 6, 24, 29, 30, 31 
and 34 only. 

Factor VI corresponds to Thurstone’s P, perceptual speed; the loadings for 
Tests 6 and 29 fit in reasonably with this interpretation. 

So far no support has appeared for Guilford’s three Flexibility factors. But 
No. 5 can reasonably be called an Originality factor, though it ıs mainly present in 
Creative interests {19}, Inkblots original (16) and Art grades (18), rather than in the 
tests proposed by Guilford. However, Impossibilities (14) and two of the Spontane- 
ous Flexibility tests (11, 12), and Gestalt completion (5) give significant loadings. 
In the graphical solution, Anagrams (15) fell in the same group, but here it combines 
with English creativity in the residual Factor VII. 


4 


GROUP FACTOR ANALYSIS, 

On the basis of the sign-pattern of the unrotated factors, and the results of the 
graphical rotations, the correlation matrix was re-arranged to group most of the 
variables unto seven clusters, and Burt’s method for non-overlapping group factors 
was applied. This technique yielded a considerable g-factor, particularly in the 
Flexibility of Closure, Spontaneous and Adaptive Flexibility, as well as the expected 
reference, tests. However, some overlapping, either positive or negative, was clearly 
still present among the group factors. The most accurate picture of the structure 
of the battery would seem to be as follows : 


g (all groups of tests, especially in Nos. 7, 8, 26, 35, 36) 
| 


SS S 
Space -+ Flexi- Verbal Compre- Word Ideational 
bility of Closure hension Fluency Fluency 
(1, 2, 3, 39, 40) (9, 28, 37) (24, 29, 30, (10, 11, 12, 13, 
31, 34) 21, 22, 23) 
Perceptual Reasoning and Originality 
S and Mathematical (14, 15, 16, 17, 
Speed of (25, 26, 35, 36, 18, 19, 20 
Closure 38) 
(4, 5, 6, 32, 33) 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS. 


1.—Guulford’s creativity factors—Spontaneous and Adaptive Flexibility and 
Originality—are not, as readily measurable among 14-year-old grammar school 
pupils as among high-grade adults. They tend to resolve into familiar factors such 
as g, v, k and fluency. 


2.—However, an Originality factor can be distinguished, showing itself more in 
creative leisure-time interests, Rorschach responses and art work than in written 
tests or subjectively marked essays. No evidence is yet available as to how predictive 
this is of future creative achievement. 


3.—Flexibility of Closure, at least at this level, is identical with the k or 
Visualization factor, and Speed of Closure with the Perceptual Speed factor. 
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Forgetting in Emotionally Disturbed Secondary School Children 


By W. E. P. WINDER - 
(Summary of thesis presented for the degree of M.A. in Psychology of ihe University of 
Liverpool, in 1960.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is a common experience that emotional disturbance inhibits the process of 
learning. The discomfort of the frustration caused in this way is something with 
which we are all familiar; but the loss of what has already been learned, by the 
interference of emotional disturbance, over a period of time should be of great 
concern to the professional teacher, were such to be proved. Empirical evidence, 
that forgetting is accelerated more or less by the interference of emotional disturb- 
ance, appeared plentifully to the author and his colleagues in secondary schools 
It was felt that if this tendency for emotionally disturbed children to lose ordinary 
learned material over a given period of time could be measured, teachers might be 
able to make sympathetic allowances in such cases, and perhaps alleviate the 
conditions in making them known to the parents. 


THE INVESTIGATION, 


Two measurements were required; first, an assessment of the emotional 
adjustment of a number of Subjects, and secondly, a measure of each Subject’s 
forgetting, using ordinary school lesson material in Word, Number, Picture and 
Music. 


Following a number of pilot investigations, for which meaningful Word, Number, 
Picture and Music tests were devised, seventy-nine boys and girls in one North 
country secondary school and twenty-four in a Southern county school, all of 
12 years of age, were submitted to testing. In the testing of the first group, however, 
difficulties in oral reproduction of music arose, and the results of the Music test were 
not utilized. 


The pupils’ own Form teachers, in the course of the ordinary curriculum, gave 
them a set prose passage to learn, measured the amount learned by immediate 
recall, and after an interval of twenty days again requested the recall of the passage 
Credit was given on each occasion for each correctly positioned word in the reproduc- 
tion. A similar device was employed in Number, where a group of meaningful 
numerical expressions was used ; in Picture, where an interesting composition of a 
large number of items could be readily identified ; and (in the second test only) in 
Music, where a meaningful phrase was mingled with a number of increasingly 
similar phrases, and identified from the groups by recognition, this method replacing 
the faulty reproductions experienced in the first test. The marks obtained from 
the correct reproduction and recognition in these tests were totalled for each Subject 
after initial learning, and again following reproduction after an interval of twenty 
days, this being the period of time arrived at from the pilot testing. The difference 
obtained between the scores in the two recalls was called the Forgetting Score. 
It was assumed that any loss of learned material would have been caused to some 


t 
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extent during this period of time by, among other things, the natural play of emo- 
tional disturbances, and this tendency was measured by using the Bristol Social 
Adjustment Guides (D. H. Stott, University of London Press, 1958). The Guide 
consists |of a questionnaire which is registered by the Subject’s own teacher, and 
indicates the way in which the Subject habitually responds to his environments, 
showing the extent of predisposition to maladjusted responses, for future reference. 
The Guide results are arranged to divide into two main groups of ‘ unsettledness ' and 
‘ maladjustedness ’ and numerical scores obtained can be totalled to give an overall 
score for each Subject. 

For the purposes of this research, the sections of the Guide which gave a 
numerical assessment were Hostility, Anxiety (toward other children and toward 
adults), Depression, Restlessness, Withdrawal, Abandon and Unconcern and 
Miscellaneous General and Undifferentiated symptoms, all graded in order of 
severity. One unit of score was allowed for each registration on the unsettledness 
side of the Guide, and two units on the maladjustedness side, irrespective of the 
position of the registration. This modification in scoring was found to be sufficient to 
provide a figure which could then be compared with the Forgetting Score, obtained 
from the tests. It was interesting to discover that the Social Adjustment Guide 
scorings in most cases compared very well with the empirical records which had 
been kept by the schools. This was borne out in detailed case studies on a random 
selection of Subjects. 


RESULTS. 


The scores obtained from the Guides were referred to as Social Maladjustment 
Scores and were correlated with the Forgetting Scores and I.Qs. : 
Social Maladjustment Score= 1. 
The Forgetting Score=2, 
Intelligence Quotient=3. 
Y= +0-42 T= —0°25 and rygy=+0°18 in Test 1. 
and r,,= + 0-50 Ty3= —0:18 and rz3= +0-04 in Test 2. 
Partial Correlations of the above results then gave: 
Tirs = +0°49 rise= —0:36 and r, = +0-32 in Test 1. 
and r= +0°52 Tisa = —0:23 and ra= +0°15 in Test 2. 

The partial correlation Tiaa in Test 1 was highly significant, and the same 
correlation in Test 2 was estimated to be just acceptable because of the smaller 
number of Subjects tested. 

Inter-test correlations showed a small positive relationship of + 0-236 between 
Picture and Number test results, and a still smaller relationship of +0-185 between 
Number and Word, which 1s as easily understood as the relatively large correlation 
between Picture and Word, of +0°45. l 


The chief limiting conditions in the work were that it was: 
(1) Applied to 12-year-old children only. 
(2) Influenced by what appeared to be ' reminiscence.’ 


(3) Executed using the results of only three school subjects in the first case, and 
four in the second (i.e , with the addition of Music). 


APPLICATION OF THE RESULS. 


The relatively high positive correlation between Social Maladjustment and 
Forgetting suggests that tendencies to emotional disturbance make ‘ retention ’ 
difficult by interfering with memory. 


In cases where the Social Adustjment Guide reveals a marked level of mal- 
adjustment remedial action might be taken after discussion with the parents and, 
if necessary, referral to child guidance services. But the same information is 
clearly useful to the schools in helping teachers to differentiate between slow learners 
and those whose retention is affected by emotional factors ; and it would certainly 
be of value to allocation panels 
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A Comparative Study of Three Methods of Investigating the Interests and 
, Out-of-School Activities of Children of Secondary School Age. 


By L. M. SMALLEY 


(Abstrac of thests submitted for the degree of Master in Education in the University of 
Manchester, September, 1960.) 


OBJECT. 


The object of the investigation was to compare three existing methods of 
measuring the out-of-school interests of children of secondary school age. 


METHOD. 


Thé investigation was carried out during 1958 and 1959 in a boys’ secondary 
modern school in a mixed rural-urban area of S.E Lancashire, the subjects being 
125 boys aged 11 to 14 years. Their out-of-school interests were assessed by means 
of the three tests listed below. 


(i) A diary technique, previously described by the author (Smalley, 1958) 
in which the boys recorded their leisure-time activities for five days on diary forms 
marked off in quarter hours. 


(ii) A modified version of the Word Recognition Test used by Peel (1948) and 
Pennington (1950), in which words were divided into four groups, ‘ intellectual’ 
(D, ‘ passive ’ (P}, ‘ physical activity ’ (A) and ‘ hobby’ words (H), the two latter 
groups being obtained by the division of Pennington’s single group of ‘ activity’ 
words. Each sub-test contained six words, three from each of two of these groups 
and the boys were asked to identify any three of these six words The six possible 
combinations of groups (Iv P, I v A, I vH, Pv A, P v H and H v A) each occurred 
four times in the complete test, making twenty-four sub-tests in all. 

(ini) Part of the Interest Finder used in Springfield, Missouri, by Jersild and 
Tasch (1949), in which the boys were asked to respond to the four items, ‘‘ My three 
wishes,” ‘‘ What I like best outside school,” ‘‘ What I like least outside school,’' 
and “ One of the happiest days of my life.” Four or five blank lines were left 
below each item for the response and a score was entered in the appropriate sub- 
category (see below) for each interest revealed. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Interests which could be measured on all three tests were classified into the 
following cagteories : 


Main Categortes. Sub-Categories. 

Physical activities. Sports and Games, Swimming, Cycling, other 
outdoor activities. 

Passive occupations. Television, Radio, Cinema, Comics, Spectator 
Sports. 

Active hobbies. Fishing, Constructional, Gardening, Farming, 
Keeping pets. 

Intellectual pastimes. Reading, Quiet games, Music, Art. 


RESULTS, 
In each category three scores were recorded for each boy : 
(i) The number of hours spent on the activity in one week (D). 
(ii) The number correctly identified of the words used to represent the activity 


(iii) The number of wishes, likes, dislikes and happiest days recorded in that 
particular category (I). 
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These scores were used to calculate the inter-test correlations. 
(a) Grouped Scores. The mean scores in the four main categories are shown in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES IN THE MAIN CATEGORIES. 


Mean score as a percentage 





Mean Scores of the total mean score 
Category i i | eaea eais 
D W I D W Į 
Physical activities .. ... 13-0 13-8 13-9 33 25 51 
Passive occupations ....| 17-5 14°5 2-9 44 26-5 11 
Active hobbies .......... 4-9 15-6 7-8 13 28-5 29 
Intellectual pastimes ....] 3-85 11-1 2°5 10 20 9 





On all three tests physical activities obtamed a high score, whilst intellectual 
pastimes recorded the lowest score Passive occupations obtained the highest score 
on the Diary, the second highest score on the Word Recognition Test, but a low 
score on the Interest Finder. More than half the latter represented interest in watch- 
ing football, none of which was recorded in the other two tests. The Diary score for 
active hobbies was low compared with that obtained on the Word Recognition 
Test and Interest Finder. 


(b) Intey-Test Correlations. Where only one distribution was approximately 
normal, the point biserial correlation was calculated, the product moment correla- 
tion being calculated where both distributions were approximately normal The 
resultant correlations are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


INTER-TEST CORRELATIONS. 


{r)= Product moment correlation. D= Diary. 
(p) = Point biserial correlation. W= Word Recognition Test. 
I= Interest Finder. 

Correlations exceeding -230, marked =, are significant at the 1 ‘Gal cent. level; those 
exceeding -174, marked *, are significant at the 5 per cent. level. ilford, 1956, pp. 303 
and 538-9). 

WD Wool Dol 
Physical Activities ........ — +178 (r)* — 091 (p) "007 (p) 
Passive Occupations ... .. 235 (1) 231 (p= ” -060 (p) 
Active Hobbies. .. .. .... "342 (p)™ -375 (p)™ -421 (p)= 


Intellectual Pastimes ...... 057 (p) 057 (p) 187 (p} 
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The low and negative correlations appeared to be due to five main causes : 


(i) The low reliabilities of the tests (no figures are available for the Interest 
Finder ; Smalley (1958) quotes reliabilities of 0-4 to 0-6 for the Diary, and Penning- 
ton (1950) reliabilities of 0-4 to 0-7 for the Word Recognition Test). 


(ii) The time lapse between the tests (seven months between the Diary and 
the Word Recognition Test). 


(iii) Inconsistencies in the children. 
(Gv) Differences between what the tests actually measured. 
(v) Deficiencies in the tests themselves. 


Test DEFICIENCIES. 


(i) The Diaries were not recorded for a sufficiently long period of time to 
‘provide a true picture of the leisure-time activities of individual boys ; five week-days 
and two week-ends would have been more satisfactory. 


(ii) The Word Recognition Test was weakened by the use of homonyms, words 
associated with subjects of the school curriculum, words as likely to indicate interest 
in watching games as in playing them and names associated with ‘ out-of-date ’ 
television programmes Too few words (fewer than four) were used to represent 
certain sub-categories 


(iii) The number of possible responses to the Interest Finder was inadequate, 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING INTERESTS. 


(i) In all tests great interest was shown in physical activities. The tests did 
not succeed, however, in distinguishing between ‘time killing’ physical activity, 
interests in spectator sport and active interest in sport. 


(ii) In the Diary and Word Recognition Test, most boys manifested great 
interest in passive occupations, particularly in television, but few expressed this 
interest in the Interest Finder. 


(iti) About half the boys revealed an interest in active hobbies in at least one 
test. In this category all.correlations were positive and many were significant. 


(iv) The score for intellectual occupations of any kind was very low on all three 
tests. 


(v) The range of interests revealed by the tests was limited. As interests are 
largely learned, one function of the school might be to provide an environment 
designed to encourage a wider range of interests. 
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‘The Interests of Secondary School Children in Different Aspects of 
Ea Geography. 
By C. D. TIERNEY 


Abstract of thesis presented for the degree of M.Ed. in the Faculty of Education, the 
University of Manchester, September, 1960.) 


THE PROBLEM. 


The purpose of the investigation was to discover whether children in secondary 
modern schools varied significantly in their interest in different aspects of geography. 


METHOD OF MEASUREMENT. 


Strength of interest in different aspects of geography was measured by a sub- 
jective-type questionnaire of forty-five times. These items were short statements 
taken from the fields of physical, economic, and cartographic geography. They 
were grouped into fifteen sets of three items, each set representing the three 
geographical categories. Pupils completed the questionnaire by rating each set of 
items in rank order of interest. Three scores were Spine: for each pupil by 
totalling all his ratings for each category. 

The questionnaire was tried out in six different forms before the above version 
was selected. These experimental versions used different numbers of categories, 
different geographical content, and different scoring methods. Item analysis was 
used to eliminate items which were ambiguous, or which produced responses 
markedly inconsistent with others in the same category. The rank order method of 
scoring was adopted because it was found to be slightly more reliable than scoring 
by either paired comparison of items or a five-point rating of eachitem. Various 
estimates of the overall reliability of the questionnaire ranged between -82 and :92. 

The questionnaire was assumed to have content validity. A check upon validity 
was obtained by requiring pupils to identify the category of subject-matter to which 
each item belonged. A second test of validity was made by correlating scores from 
the questionnaire with an external criterion in the form of choice of essay title. 
This resulted in a validity of co-efficient of -50._ 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

The questionnaire was employed ın two experiments. In the first it was applied 
to all pupils of one secondary modern school. A preliminary analysis of variance 
between total scores for each category indicated that interest varied significantly 
between the three categories, and that the children tested were favourable to physical 
and economic geography but relatively unfavourable to cartographic geography. 
Scores for each category were grouped into sixteen cells, according to four age groups, 


boys and girls, and an upper and lower ability level. The means from each cell were 
subjected to a three-factor analysis of variance. 


The results were as follows : 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES FROM RANK-ORDER RATINGS. 
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The second experiment involved applying the questionnaire to a representative 
sample of pupils from all secondary modern schools of a large county borough. The 
nine secondary modern schools used were selected to reflect the proportionate 
numbers of children in schools of different size and type (boys, girls or mixed) 


A preliminary analysis of variance of total scores for each category was made 
and produced a similar result to the first experiment. An analysis of variance of 
scores from each category identical in type with that of the first experiment was 
carried out with the addition of two subsidiary analyses. The subsidiary analyses 
were three-factor analyses of variance of mean cell scores in which only first choices 
were counted, and of total cell scores obtained from first choices only. Similar 
results were obtained from the three sets of analyses which are set out below : 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES FROM RANK-ORDER RATINGS. 


re © GO 


1G) 





TABLE 3 


First CHOICE MEAN ScorES. First CHOICE TOTAL SCORES. 


Ability x Age 
Sex X Age NS }13 -6) 1% 
Abiltty x Sex NS | 8-2) 5% 


Ability x Sex x Age . 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

(i) The questionnaire discriminated between groups of secondary modern 
school pupils in their interests in geography. 

(ii) Physical and economic geography were found to be relatively popular and 
cartographic geography relatively unpopular. 

(iii) Interest in economic geography varied with age and sex. It tended to be 
more popular with girls and seemed to lose the boys’ interest as they grew older. 

(iv) Cartographic geography proved generally unpopular but significantly 
more so with girls. Interest also altered significantly with age, being lowest in the 
second year and highest in the third. 


An Analysis of the Interests of Secondary School Pupils: A Factorial 
Study Leading to the Construction of a Diagnostic Test 


By P. H. SANDALL, 
(Abstract of a thesis submitted for the degree of Ph.D., University of London, 1980) 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH. 

The purpose prompting the inquiry was the need for a test of the general interest 
of boys and girls of secondray school age, constructed on a scientific basis, and ina 
form suitable for use in school counselling and careers advisory work. 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM. 

For such a test to have structural validity it was necessary that it should have a 
factorial construction. The theorectical part of the inquiry, therefore, was an 
attempt to arrive at an acceptable solution of the nature of the factors underlying 
the range of specific interest activities of boys and girls. The hypothesis to be tested 
was that these interests can be reduced to a small number of relatively independent 
categories at a more general level. 

As a preliminary to this work, an examination was made of the psychological 
concept of interests, and the classifications of interests used by various research 
workers in the U.S.A. and in this country were reviewed. 


THE SAMPLE. 

The sample consisted of 429 pupils, aged from 11 to 16 years of age, attending a 
bilateral grammar and technical school in a semi-rural part of Sussex. Of these, 
175 girls and 172 boys were in the grammar school, and 82 boys in the technical 
school, the range of mental ability being from 105 to 135 (Otis). About half of the 
pupils lived in a town of about 12,000 inhabitants, and the others in the surrounding 
countryside and villages ; thus, both urban and rural interests were represented in 
the sample. There was a wide diversity in the range of parental occupations and 
cultural background of the pupils. As the inquiry was concerned with the relation- 
ships between kinds of interests, it was assumed that such relationships as appeared 
in the interests of the sample would be found also in those of the juvenile population 
at large. Support for this assumption was subsequently forthcoming from the 
testing of 2,400 pupils with the derived test, and from the evidence of other inquiries. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 

As a preliminary step some 500 specific interest activities were examined, and 
the apparent relationships observed among these suggested the formulation of 
twenty-eight categories, as follows: Artisitic, Athletic, Children, Civic, Clerical, 
Collecting, Crafts, Dancing, Dramatic, Earning, Entertainment, Exploring, Handy, 
Health and Fitness, Humanitarian, Fiction, Indoor Games, Literary, Mathematical, 
Mechanical, Musical, Personal Appearance, Pets, Religious, Rural, Scientific, 
Sociable, Team Games. i 
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The measuring instrument yielded individual scores for these categories, by 
use of the technique of forced-choice in paired comparisons. As each item consisted 
of the presentation of a choice between two activities representing two of the twenty- 
eight categories, the test consisted of 378 such items in all. The internal reliability 
of the test, estimated by ‘ split-half’ correlation, gave average product-moment 
co-efiicients of -72 (boys) and ‘70 (girls). It may be noted that the corresponding 
figure obtained by Guilford for the tests used in his large-scale inquiry into adult 
interests in 1954 was -72. An estimate of validity through self-rating with a sample 
of fifty pupils gave a coefficient of -73. 


TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS. 


Correlation coefficients for the scores of boys and girls on the twenty-eight 
variables were calculated by Vernon’s Double Tetrachoric Method separately for 
each sex, and these provided the matrices for factorial analysis by Thurstone’s 
Centroid Method. Tests for the significance of the factors extracted gave estimates 
of eight for boys and seven for girls (Guilford and Lacey) or seven and five, 
respectively (Burt and Banks). As the proportion of variance taken out by these 
factors formed only about 50 per cent., and as the remaining factors tended to fall 
away in importance rather gradually, it was decided to proceed with rotation of 
nine factors in each analysis. The following solutions were selected as the most 
satisfactory ones. It will be noted that the factors are bi-polar. 


Factors anp Key Trsts—Boys. 
I.—Handy; Crafts; Mechanical; Rural; Pets; versus Dancing; Drama; 
Sociable. 
II.—Indoor Games; Fiction; Team Games; versus Religious; Humanitarian. 
I]I].—Team Games; Athletic; Health; versus Literary. 
IV.—Rural; Pets; versus Mathematical ; Clerical; Civic; Literary. 
V.— Artistic ; Musical; versus Sociable. 
VI.—-Civic; Exploring; versus Appearance; Children. 
VII.—-Mechanical; Scientific; versus Children. 


FACTORS AND KEY Trsts—Gim.s, 
I.—Scientific ; Civic; Religions ; Musical; versus Entertaining ; Fiction ; Indoor 
Games; Earning; Dancing. 
II.—Rural; Pets; Crafts; Handy; Collecting; Earning; versus Dramatic ; 
Dancing; Literary; Appearance; Entertaining. 
AYI.—Humanitarian; Children; Religions; versus Team Games; Athletic; 
Sociable ; Indoor Games 
IV.—Clerical ; Mathematical ; Health ; versus Artistic ; Pets ; (Musical ; Literary). 
V.—Dancing ; Children ; Sociable ; versus Collecting ; Literary. 
VI.—Civic; versus Health; Mathematical. 


Subsequently, the averaged coefficients of boys and girls were subjected to 
factorial analysis in U.S.A. by Dr. C. Wrigley, using his recently devised Quartimax 
method (Neuhaus and Wrigley), which, it is claimed, forms an approach to orthog- 
onal simple structure that removes the subjective element in rotation and satisfies 
the criteria required by Thurstone. The calculations were made by an electronic 
computer to which this technique is particularly well suited. Five independent 
analyses were made, for 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 factors, respectively, these being rotated 
to maximise the zero loadings in each case. 

‘ Interpretation of the data supplied by Dr. Wrigley showed that the results of 
these analyses tended to confirm those yielded by the two Centroid analyses, but 
were rather closer to that of the girls. 


"a 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1.—The results of the several analyses lend support to the hypothesis that 
Juvenile interests can be reduced to a comparatively small number of categories at a 
general level The recurrence of certain tests in more than one factor showed overlap 
and failure to obtain complete independence in the factors. Further refinement of 
the measuring instrument might secure a closer approach to simple orthogonal 
structure, but an inherent difficulty 1s that sometimes more than one aspect of 
interests may be present in a particular activity. 

2.—The factors obtained for the two sexes did not wholly coincide, although 
certain factors appeared to be common to both. It is not possible to assert, on the 
evidence of this inquiry alone, that the observed differences represent basic diverg- 
ences. 

3.—The results of the Centroid and Quartimax analyses suggest the presence 
of some of the more fundamental traits of personality, such as ‘ Sociable versus 
Unsociable, ‘ Intelligent ’ versus ‘ Unintelligent,’ and ‘ Extrovert ’ versus Introvert,’ 

4 —-From the results of the Centroid analyses, eight ‘ fields of interest ’ were 
inferred. The contributory clusters of tests are given in brackets : 

(1) Rural--Practical (Rural, Pets, Crafts, Handy). 

(2) Sociable—Display (Drama, Dancing, Sociable, Appearance). 
(3) Humanitarian (Humane, Religious, Children). 

Entertainment (Indoor Games, Entertaining, Fiction). 

(5) Athletic (Team Games, Athletic, Health and Fitness). 
(6) Literate (Literary, Clerical, Civic). 
(7) Aesthetic (Artistic, Musical). 
(8) Scientific—-Mechanical (Scientific, Mechanical, Mathematical, Handy) 


APPLICATION OF THE FINDINGS. 


The immediate application of the findings was the construction of a diagnostic 
interest test, based on the eight categories given above. The twenty-eight cate- 
gories and 378 items of the original test were reduced to eight categories and 120 
items. The latter were selected by item-analysis from the first test as those discrim- 
inating the most within the eight categoris of the final form. Using a simple weight- 
ing, these items were combined to allow scores of from 0 to 20 in each category. 

The test was standardised by administration to 1,400 boys and 1,000 girls, 
pupils in eleven secondary schools, grammar, modern and technical, in different 
parts of the country, chosen to provide a wide range of environment. To avoid 
undue weighting by the secondary modern pupils, the numbers from the three 
types of schools were nearly equal. 

Product-moment coefficients for internal reliability by the split-half method 
were obtained from the scores of random samples of 100 boys and 100 girls, giving 
means of -78 and ‘74. An estimate of stability was found by retesting at intervals 
of three to four weeks, the mean coefficients for this being -‘90. Further evidence of 
stability was provided by retesting in two categories at an interval of four months, 
during which some shift of interest may be expected The coefficients for these were 
‘78 and -84. Correlation of the scores of two samples from different age-groups with 
their own ranking order gave coefficients of -73 and ‘70. Regarded as an interim 
estimate of validity this 1s not unsatisfactory for a personality test, but the practical 
validity of the test must be determined by experience in actual situations where its 
use is appropriate. 

The scores of the whole sample were classified according to sex, age-group and 
type of school, and from these the tentative norms were established. Individual 
interest profiles could be compared with profiles representing the norms, to show ata 
glance strong and weak interests An as alternative, a five-fold grading, based on 
division at the 10th, 30th, 70th and 90th percentiles, allowed individual scores to be 
classified as ‘ Very High,’ ‘ High,’ ‘ Average,’ ‘ Low,’ or ‘ Very Low.’ It was felt 
that the nature of the test, its breadth of categories and comparatively coarse 
scaling, did not warrant finer discrimination, and that these were adequate for most 


purposes. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEST. 
1.—-The scores conform to the normal curve of distribution. 


2.—-The test shows the pattern of an individual’s interests under the eight broad 
categories, but, by reason of the technique used in its construction, cannot give 
any indication of differences in the total capacity for interest possessed by individ- 
uals. 


3.——The stability of the test appears to be high, and it may be expected to throw 
some light on the permanence of interests. 


4.—~It reveals the expected differences between the general interest patterns 


of boys and girls, and shows that these are characteristic of all the age-groups and 
schools sampled. 


' §.-—-Where significant changes occur in the interests of different age-groups, 
these follow a smooth curve of increase or decrease. 
`~ 6.-—-The interests of boys and girls from urban and rural environments are not 


clearly differentiated in the sample population. Whether this is due to the breadth 
of the categories or to an actual lack of such differences remains conjectural. 


7.—-There are significant differences between the norms of the three types of 
schools in certain categories. 


8 —-The presence of aversion (or marked indifference), as well as strong interest, 
is revealed, and it is found that these occur regularly in certain profiles, which is of 
particular diagnostic value in school and vocational guidance. 
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ALLPORT, G. W. (1961). Pattern and Growth in Personality. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, pp. xiv-+593. 


It is twenty-four years since Gordon Allport published his Personalsty: A 
Psychological Interpretation—a book which won as wide respect in this country as in 
America, or wider in so far as he skilfully combined the American empirical approach 
to the study of people with the more theoretical European approaches. Since that 
time he has been continuously active in the field, and has in particular elaborated 
his notion that personality is not just a resultant of genetic and environmental 
forces acting on the organism in the past (as both S-R psychologists and the 
Frendians would have us believe), but is an active, self-shaping unity, the main 
key to which lies in the person’s intentions, in what the wants to be (cf. Becoming, 
1955). 

The present volume replaces, but does much more than revise, the earlier one. 
Essentially, it synthesizes the original and subsequent work, and gives full recog- 
nition to the many developments that have taken place in behaviour theory, in 
social psychology (e.g., role theory), in personality and projective testing, and in 
work on person-perception, etc Not only 1s it a comprehensive and mature treat- 
ment, but is also beautifully written and clearly argued. Although it discusses 
child development and personality only incidentally, and character training scarcely 
at all, one can strongly recommend it to any who want to know what psychology can 
tell them about real people. 


ANASTASI, ANNE (1961). Psychological Testing (Second Edit.). New York: 
The Macmillan Co., pp. vii-+657, 52s. 6d. 


This is the second edition of a book first published in 1954. That a second 
edition was required underlines its usefulness and popularity in America and 
stresses the changing pattern and content of psychological tests. The present 
volume has been brought up to date with detailed descriptions of new tests and 
revision of old tests. This is more than a handbook on test material available for 
use in schools, colleges and clinics. There is a comprehensive survey of the develop- 
ment of testing and a critical account of the underlying assumptions. There are 
useful introductory accounts of methods of expressing scores, of test reliability and 
the various methods for determining validity. Many additions have been made to 
the original text including a fuller account of the Wechsler scales, new topics 
dealing with test anxiety, the effects of coaching on test results and a summary of 
the present ideas on personality assessment. 

This volume can be recommended as a most useful reference book. The 
descriptions and critical analyses of all types of tests give a comprehensive view of 
testing problems. There are perhaps more references to the results obtained by 
British research workers than are usually found in American text-books but 
references to our tests are mainly confined to Raven’s Progressive Matrices and 
Wing’s Standardised Tests of Musical Intelligence. W. H. Kane. 


Harris, T. L., and Scauwann, W. E. (1961). Selected Readings on the Learning 
Process. Oxford University Press, pp. xi+428, $3.50. 


Selected Readings on the Learning Proccess has, it is stated, been designed “ to 
supplement text-books in educational psychology by providing ready access to 
source materials on the central problem of educational psychology——the learning 
process.” Of the thirty-five readings five are definitely non-experimental, three of 
them being from educational texts. If the aim is as stated, that of supplementing 
text-books of educational psychology, these would have been better omitted and the 

used for a longer introductory statement—-they devote only two pages to 
this—of the view of learning that governed their choice and the place of each 
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reading in their general scheme. But these foreign bodies make up only one-tenth 
of the text, and in an appendix the authors relate the readings by number with the 
relevant chapters in each of fifteen American text-books of educational psychology 
or books by American educational psychologists on learning. It would not be 
difficult to do the same for an English text-book on educational psychology. 

The book includes readings on reasoning from the work of Maier and Duncker, 
Patrick’s Creative Thought in Poets and Eindhoven and Vinacke’s Creative Processes 
in Painting, and Hull, Smoke, and Hanfmann and Kasanin on Concept Formation. 
Three readings——by Book, Longwell and Vince-——-are devoted to the learning of motor 
skills, three—Sherif, Carlson and Ingersall—to attitudinal learning, and three— 
Lewin, Bales and Strodtbeck, and Barron and Krulee—to group learning processes. 
The remainder of the book includes readings on such topics as the development of 
scientific and mathematical concepts, measuring the results of college instruction, 
the motivational aspects of learning, the retention of meaningful materials, and the 
transfer value of Given and Individually Derived Principles. 

Though not all the topics treated have been listed, it is clear that not only is the 
view taken of learning a wide one, but that the readings chosen are with very few 
exceptions, relevant to the kinds of learning that teachers are chiefly concerned with. 

It is probably on the ground of relevance that the work of the learning theorists 
and work on non-human animals have been entirely excluded ; this, though perhaps 
surprising in an American book, is both logical and resfreshing. There is a corres- 
ponding absence of those implausible, uncritical and unproven accounts in terms of 
leaning theory of the sort of learning that occurs at home and in school, in which 
books based on learning theory abound. 

One feature of the book will strike every non-American, that is, with the solitary 

exception of Piaget, the readings are all from either Americans or Eurcpean immi- 
‘grants to America. Still, even with this limitation, the book is to be strongly 
recommended for use in the way described. The relevance of the readings to teach- 
ing, the preponderance of the more developed forms of learning, and the catholicity 
of the selection make this a valuable addition to the growing number of collections of 
supplementary readings for psychology students. H. E. O. JAMES. 


Krausmeigr, H. J. (1961). Learning and Human Absites: Educational 
Psychology. New York: Harper, pp. x-+562, 52s.-6sd. 


This is a text-book for students. It is a study of classroom teaching, very 
thoroughly done. All aspects of the school situation are analysed psychologically, 
relevant experimental work is fully presented and discussed, and the student is 
given advice on how to deal with situations which may arise. 

The book contains a great deal of immensely useful material, but it is hard to 
estimate how far British students are likely to find it usable. The bulk of the book 
and the quantity of material may discourage the less academic students, who may 
also find some of the theoretical analysis too much for them. Graduates may find 
the book unnecessarily slow and specific. There is a tendency to tell the student 
in detail, and often more than once, what to do in particular situations ; rather than 
to enlarge his general understanding so that he can see what to do for himself. 
Sometimes one feels the reader is being ‘ taught’ as if he were a child: “ To clarify 
the relationship between capacity and ability, imagine two quart milk bottles side 
by side. One bottle is half full, the other entirely. The present ability of the two 
bottles to provide milk is unequal, although both have the same capacity.”’ 

The style of the book may be an obstacle for some readers. It combines 
superficial briskness with an inexact prolixity which makes it tiring to read. Some- 
times it is actually obscure : “ Answers which the child wants to solve an imporrant 
problem are deferred because the problem which an adult wants solved takes 
precedence.” The book is probably not exactly suited to any category of British 
students, but those who do find it readable may also find it very valuable. 


S.C. RICHARDSON. 
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LINDGREN, H. C., and Byrne, D. (1961). Psychology: An Introduction to the 
Study of Human Behaviour. London: Wiley, xi+429, 52s. 


The authors state that the central purpose of writing the book is that of aiding 
psychology students to develop a better and more complete understanding of 
human behaviour. It certamly covers a wide field. After an opening chapter in 
which Psychology as a Science and Profession is discussed, there are two chapters 
dealing with many different facets of Human Development from Infancy to Adult- 
hood. This is followed by a chapter on Physiological Processes, one on the Learning 
Process—in which the problem is looked at from a number of viewpoints—-while 
Chapters 6 and 7 deal with Perceptual Processes, and Motivation and Emotional 
Behaviour, respectively. Then follow discussions on the use of Statistics in 
Psychology, Intelligence and Creativity, and Personality. The last seven chapters 
deal with Persona! Adjustment and Mental Hygiene, the Social Matrix of Individ- 
ual Behaviour, Communication, Group, Processes, Selecting and Learning Occupa- 
tional Roles, Psychology in Business and Industry, and Psychology and World 
Affairs. 

Apart from covering a wide field with up-to-date references, the work is written 
clearly and simply at an elementary level. There are good diagrams ; also questions, 
and suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter, while at the end of the 
book there is a glossary of technical terms. 

For the British or European student, however, the book has some disadvantages. 
First, the text is written wholly in terms of the American social setting. Second, it 
almost ignores European psychology. The names of Burt, Broadbent, Eysenck, 
McDougall, Piaget, Valentine, the Vernons, Zangwill and a host of other well- 
known workers do not appear.at all. There is one reference each to Binet, Bowlby 
and Tinbergen, and two references to F. C. Bartlett. Third, photographs are found 
on over eighty pages; some of these are of great value, others tell the reader 
nothing at all (e.g., the photographs on pages 105, 175, 293). Again, there are 
humorous line drawings on over sixty pages, most of which communicate little or 
nothing of value. The British and European reader would probably prefer a drastic 
pruning of the photographs and hne drawings, thereby enabling the price and size 
of the book (the page measures 10}-in. by 7}-in.) to be reduced, or important 
contributions from this side of the Atlantic to be included. 

Nevertheless, the British reader could gain much from a study of this book 
whether or not he is a student of psychology. K. LOVELL. 


Lunpin, R. W. (1961). Personality: an Experimental Approach. New York: 
Macmillan, pp. xiii-+450, 40s. 


Dr. Lundin’s book attempts to provide a basıc psychology of personality 
wholly in terms of Pavlovian and Skinnenan conditioning Traits, motives and 
other ‘intervening variables’ are ruthlessly discarded. Almost all the chapters 
begin with rat experiments, and then go on to show how similar are the social and 
personal reactions of normal and maladjusted humans to those of rats. At the 
same time, Lundin draws heavily on Freud who, like Skinner, tends to account for 
present behaviour largely ın terms of influences of early childhood ; and it is, indeed, 
striking how many of Freud’s ‘ mechanisms ’ have been duplicated among rats. 

Clever as the book 1s, it hardly seems to prove that a purely Behavioristic 
psychology of personality is adequate. After all, a close friend of Dr. Lundin’s, or a 
clinical psychologist, who employed such unscientific concepts as traits, attitudes, 
etc., might be able to predict the sort of wife that Dr. Lundin would marry. But it 
seems most unlikely that Professor Skinner, by studying Dr. Lundin’s previous 
exposures to variously reinforced stimuli, could make an equally good prediction 
Nevertheless, one should not merely dismiss the author’s approach with ridicule. 
He is surely justified in claiming that people acquire their personal dispositions-in 
accordance with known principles of learning ; and that therefore, through further 
studies of learning, we should, in time, be better able to build desirable characters 
or cure the maladjusted than we can at present through rule-of-thumb or through 
largely unscientific clinical procedures. P. E. VERNON. 
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MAXWELL, A. E. (1961). Analysing Qualitative Data. London: Methuen, 
pp. 163, 16s. 


Dr. Maxwell’s new book is an admirably clear and succinct summary of the 
main techniques involving the use of chi-square for the analysis of data classified in 
categories. It includes Fisher’s exact test for small samples, treatment of matched 
samples, partitioning, goodness of fit, and other more advanced techniques. There 
is a useful chapter on rho, tau and W for ranks; another on the sign test and Cox’s 
test for trend, and a final—not very enlightening—one on item analysis. 

However, the book is rather less useful for educational researchers (whose data 
are more often continuous) than for those working in the clinical or medical fields, 
from which most of the illustrations are drawn. Also it ıs rather advanced for 
ordinary students. For example, the author does not even bother to warn against 
their most besetting fault, namely applying chi-square to non-independent events, 
such as numbers of delinquencies committed, or books read, by certain groups of 
children. Nor does he advise on the tricky question of interpreting results when 
large numbers of chi-squares have been calculated for the same groups. 


Mussen, P. H. (Edit.) (1960). Handbook of Research Methods in Child Develop- 
ment. New York: John Wiley, pp. x+1061, 122s. 


There are probably far too many secondary source books on psychology being 
published in America nowadays, including annual reviews, readings, symposia and 
multi-authored manuals; though admittedly it is difficult for lecturers, let alone- 
students and practitioners, to keep up with primary publications. However, a good 
case can be made for the present Handbook, even if its weight of nearly 4 Ibs. 
belies its name. It definitely fills a need not met by Festinger and Katz, or by 
Carmichael’s well-known Manual. Obviously, few students could buy it, but it is a 
‘must’ for education department, and we hope training college and teacher, 
libraries. 

It could, in fact, have been cut to half the size and been much more usable had 
it been written by a single author, or a small group. There is far too much repeti- 
tion. Thus, time and again, the same contribution is described from slightly differ- 
ent viewpoints in the chapters on Interviewing (L. J. Yarrow), Motivation (D. R. 
Miller), Projective Techniques (W. E. Henry), Personality Appraisal (U. Bronfen- 
brenner and Ricciutti), Attitudes (M. R. Yarrow) and Family Life Variables (L. W. 
Hoffman and R. Lippitt), However, the indices are excellent, and the research 
worker in child psychology should be saved many blunders in future by following 
up what half-a-dozen or more chapters have to say about his strategies and teach- 
niques Another weakness is the over-concentration on the young child in the home 
or nursery schocl. Only a fraction of the space is devoted to studies in the primary 
school, still less to the secondary, or to children in the out-of-school-or-home 
environment. Readers in this country may bridle, too, at the virtual neglect of 
any European contributions to child psychology except Piaget’s (though a few sops 
are thrown to Bowlby, Isaacs and one or two others). But this is not due merely to 
American provincialism. Most of the important and sophisticated developments in 
methodology are fairly recent, and are attributable to American authors. Neverthe- 
less one would have hoped that Burt’s work on delinquency and Himmelweit’s 
study of television would be worth mentioning. 

For reasons of space we can do little more than list the constituent chapters and 
authors. A. L. Baldwin and W. Kessen give general surveys of problems ın child 
study, and provide much sound advice on ethical considerations in procuring and 
motivating subjects H. F. Wright on Observational Methods, Bijou and Baer on 
Experimental Techniques and Yarrow on Interviewing are also thoroughly useful. 
There are good accounts by specialists of Physical Growth (H. V. Meredith), 
Chemical and Physiological Development (I. G. Macy and Kelly), Sensation 
(A. H. Reisen), and Perception (E. J. Gibson and Olum). C. C. Spiker is all right on 
conditioning and discrimination learning, but he and the Editor seem not to have 
noticed that children also learn at school. B. Inhelder and Matalon cover Piaget’s 
methods of studying thinking, and a lot more besides. 
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Readers’ interests will differ, of course, but the present reviewer found J. Berko 
and R. Brown on Psycholinguistics, and J. W. M. and B. B. Whiting on anthropolog- 
ical techniques particularly exciting. A. Anastasi on Ability Tests and the afore- 
mentioned chapters on personality tests are all good in their way, as is G. C. 
Thompson on Children’s Groups. W. W. Lambert’s highly theoretical treatment of 
Interpersonal Behavior seemed somewhat ont of place; but the final chapter on 
Family Life Variables (influence of social class, parental attitudes, etc.) rendered 
much of the rest of the book redundant. P. E. VERNON. 


SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION (1961). Studtes in Spelling. 
University of London Press, pp. xi-+-208, 15s. 


Singularly little work on spelling has been carried out by British educational 
psychologists, other than Schonell, and it is left to a group of Scottish teachers to 
produce the first full-sized book on the subject. The efforts of this Parel, set up 
by the Scottish Research Council, have been very well worth-while. They have 
already produced a new Scottish Pupils’ Spelling Book by methods described in thc 
volume under review, where the choice of words was based on a large sampling of 
junior school children’s written usage. 

The Convener of the Panel, H. J. L. Robbie, contributes a fascinating essay on 
the history of English spelling —its diverse origins and the many influences which 
have led to its gradual standardisation. He points ont wisely that standardization 
is far from complete (an example occurs in this and the preceding sentence); and 
that some flexibility and further modifications are to be welcomed. Later, Dr. 
W. Boyd outlines a possible approach to simplified spelling. The most substantial 
section is a review by A. C. Paterson of the research literature on spelling, running to 
about 100 references. This points rather strongly to the desirability of teaching 
spelling through writing rather than as a separate discipline, together with the 
superiority of the ‘ Test-Study ’ to the conventional ‘ Study-Test ’ approach. Also 
included are accounts of three well-conducted Ed.B. researches on aspects of spelling 
teaching. 


STEVENS, F. (1960). The Living Tradition: The Social and Educational 
Assumpitons of the Grammar School. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd., pp. 304, 
35s. 


This book is haunted by a living tradition of quite a different kind from that 
referred to in the title, that of the working class world It is an account of the 
attempts, and refusals, of both pupils and staff to come to terms with what—as one 
headmaster said—- is “ a matter of communicating middle-class values to a ‘ new’ 
population.” 

The method used by Miss Stevens in her book is primarly anecdotal ; from this, 
it derives its force, charm and immediacy, although conscientious investigations 
were carried out and there are a number of diagrams and graphs at the back of the 
book. Miss Stevens collected questionnaires from nineteen schools and her book is 
based on the answers of 120 teachers and over 2,000 pupils. She also reports 
conversations with sixth formers and staff of twenty schools, ‘ not exactly identical,’ 
with the questionnaire schools. 

The conversations appear in one part of the book ; ‘The Teachers Speak,’ 
through questionnaires, in another; ‘ Those who are Taught’ in yet a third. This 
concession to systematisation is a mistake for there is little attempt to give examples 
of the inter-action of pupils and teachers: no school is presented as a unit. Never- 
. theless, many important problems are aptly illustrated. They need to be pin- 
pointed by further investigations and interpreted in the light of psychological 
` knowledge—as, for example, ‘‘ the curious fact that whatever the rate of selection 
the estimate of the pupils in the school capable of starting Latin was roughly 
constant,” l MILDRED COLLINS. 
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SyMonps, P. M., with Jenson, A. R. (1961). From Adolescent to Adult. Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press, pp. viii+-413, 70s. 


This book 1s a follow-up study of the girls and boys who were the subjects of the 
late Professor Symonds’ volume Adolescent Fantasy, with which he introduced his 
Picture-Story Test. However, this new publication makes sufficient reference to 
the former data to stand alone, and it is of wider scope than that of projective 
psychology only, being also a social document of great interest. 


For the historian looking at the growing integration within psychology, ‘‘ much 
has transpired in thematic apperception testing theory over the thirteen intervening 
years, and there is closer rapprochement between testing theory and psychodynamic 
theory in general ” (p. 27) Of particular interest is the addition of the Rorschach 
as a research tool complementary to the Picture-Story and interview material 
(pp. 119-175), with acknowledgment of validation difficulties. This central part of 
the book is typical of the author’s admirable skill in combining quantitative and 
qualitative approaches 


The value of the book for many people will lie in its contribution to the psy- 
chology of development Chapters 3, 5 and 11 for example, consist of comparison 
of adolescent with adult fantasy ; correspondence between adolescent fantasy and 
subsequent experience, relationship between adolescent and adult personality. The 
authors consider that one of the outstanding findings is the remarkable persistence 
of personality trends over the thirteen-year period. One of the questions which it 
was hoped to answer was whether it is possible to predict mental health from the 
kind of data gathered ın 1940. A correlation of -54 was obtained between the 
estimates of adjustment made then, and again in 1953. The next chapter deals with 
some conclusions on the role of fantasy in personality. " Fantasy is the ‘ unfinished 
business ’ of personality, that is, it deals with unexpressed wishes and desires, and 
unresolved conflicts. Personality is a precipitate, a working out, and a resolution 
of fantasy,” This is an arresting thought, and although probably not intended as 
the whole story, it goes some way towards giving a rationale for the persistence of 
personality and the fairly high lev.l of prediction. The changes over the years are as 
interesting, of course, as the similarities, and their relationship is seen in Appendix B, 
the case of Jack, who was studied in detail in Adolescent Fantasy. Appendix A 
gives a resume under six headings of the main facts about each subject. 

, It 1s rare to find such unselfconscious, readable documentation of the details of a 
research process. This important book gives a vivid impression of colleagues 
bringing complex psychclogical material within the scope of scientific treatment 
without loss of human reality and with the utmost integrity. As such, it would 
make good reading for research workers in any field. L. R Bowver. 
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TORRANCE, E. PAuL (Edit.) (1961). Talent and Education. The Modern School 
Practices Series, No. 4. Minnesota University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press, pp. x+210, 36s. 


The recent interest in the United States in the search for talent in schools and 
colleges has given rise to a number of interesting researches and stressed the con- 
sideration of problems dealing with the nature of abilities, the importance of the 
influence of the environment and the need for personality adjustment This volume 
is the combined work of fifteen contributors to the 1958 Institute of Gifted Children 
sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota. A 
symposium of this nature covers a wide variety of interesting questions and a few, 
perhaps, are specific to the American background. The thonghts, ideas and research 
of several of these papers however, are directly relevant to our own situation at the 
present time. The general feeling that prompted these investigations is perhaps best 
_summarised by F. N. Brumbaugh in her paper on “ Special Grouping.” ‘‘ The need 
for manpower with above average intelligence, by industry and government, in 
mathematics, science, linguistics, has done more to focus attention upon the needs 
of the gifted than the years of effort by educators to do the same.” 


the 
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Perhaps we fight shy of the term ‘ gifted ’ as applied to the top 5 per cent. or 
10 per cent. of the ability range; perhaps we think that any problems we have in 
this field are solved by the academic achievements of the grammar schools and the 
standard of entry to our universities. Everyone concerned with junior and second- 
ary education will find interesting the arguments set forth for enrichment of the 
school curriculum, for special grouping, and for acceleration and for the formative 
role of experience and environment. 

D. B. Harris approaches {as a psychologist), the problems raised in many of 
the contributions. He emphases the lack of agreement on whether the gifted 
should or should not be dealt with in separate classes all the time or part of the time, 
and as other contributors do, points out the vital importance of a gifted teacher and 
the importance early on in the child’s life of the family providing rich stimulation 
and suitable attitudes and values.. Psychometrists will be interested in one of his 
statements as evidence of the narrowing of the differences between British and 
American opinions. “ . despite the emphasis on the factorial approach in recent 
years, and the discussion of abilities rather than ability, there is accumulating 
evidence on some ‘g’ factor, at least substantial positive intercorrelations in 
clusters of abilities .. we are not faced with a welter of specifics, each of which may 
require a special approach ”’ 

The contribution of John E Anderson on the problems relevant to the develop- 
ment of abilities expresses much of our own thought at the present time. His 
reference to true, measured and effective ability should be compared with the 
mterpretation over here of Hebb’s approach to intelligence Anderson’s insistence 
on the necessity to provide young children early with stimulating environment 
agrees with the published findings of Piaget’s work 

The research report by Paul Torrance on under-achievers and their self-concepts 
might well be a subject for further research here He finds that constant movement 
of the home in childhood produces a peculiar pattern of isolation and those of high 
ability protect themselves in new situations by under-evaluation. No review of this 
symposium can ignore the very informative and objective report of R. H. Beck 
on his recent visit to the U.S.S.R. He outlines the Russian philosophy and its 
bearing on educational ideas ; the role of the teacher in the school and the standards 
of achievement. He describes the Russian concentration on the type of environment 
provided in and out of school:and the reasons for the complete denial that there are 
any “inherited limits on the ability to learn ” or that there is any recognition, 
the schools, of individual differences. W. H. Kina. 


VINCENT, E. L., and Martin, P. C. (1961). Human Psychological Development. 
New York: Ronald Press, pp. v+522, $6.50. 


The authors tell us that this book grew out of a number of years of teaching a 
general education course to freshmen and sophomores in a liberal arts college. 
Their aim is to give students a better understanding of human psychological develop- 
ment both in themselves and other people, and they presuppose no previous 
knowledge of psychology. ” ' 

After an introductory survey of the main primary and secondary influences on 
development and behaviour, there follow a series of chapters dealing with the 
successive periods of life from conception to old age. The chapters on the adolescent 
and early adult periods are the fullest since these are likely to be of greatest interest 
to the students, and those dealing with later adult life are the briefest and attempt 
mainly to show that this is just as much a stage of development as earlier ones and 
brings its own problems which individuals must solve for themselves. There is also 
a chapter on Courtship, Marriage and Family Life,- subjects which are usually of 
considerable interest to students. One unfortunate result of the simplicity of the 
treatment is that categorical statements are occasionally made which, while not. 
strictly untrue, need to be modified if they are to accord with all the evidence 
available. This defect should be realised by teachers who use the book with 
students. 
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The emphasis throughout is on the desirability of the individual’s tackling the 
problems he meets in the course of this development, so that he may become a 
mature and well-adjusted adult, physically, intellectually, socially and emotionally. 
The treatment is admirably suited to young students. It is objective in that ıt 
directs attention to observation of children and other young people, but at the same 
time gives information which wul ilumine the students’ own problems and set 
them on the way to finding good solutions for themselves. It is recognised clearly that 
everyone has to face difficulties on the road to maturity and that these are not 
usually unique, and pointers are given as to the best ways of dealing with them. 
Although it is not a work of profound scholarship, this 1s a sensible, kindly book, and 
students should be encouraged to read it for themselves. The price makes it 
impossible to suggest that they should buy it, but it should find a place ın college 
libraries. : 

It may be advisable to point out that the book is American and that the 
statistics quoted refer to the United States population and should not be taken as 
applicable unmodified to social conditions m the United Kingdom. Also one might 
question whether the pictures have any real function. Their omission might reduce 
the cost without reducing the usefulness of the book, and this would be an advantage. 
These, however, are minor criticisms, and should not obscure the real value of the 
work. K. M. Evans. 


WERTHEIMER, MAX (1961). Productive Thinking. Edited by Michael Werth- 
eimer. London: Tavistock Publications, pp. xvi+302, 28s. 


Thinking is the hardest of all mental processes to represent. Models for ıt are 
not readily found and the Gestalt theory still offers one of the most workable sets of 
general concepts for the descriptive analysis of thought processes. Gestalt principles 
seem especially serviceable for making the distinction, which is the theme of 
Wertheimer’s book, between ‘ productive * thinking and inefficient, ‘ ugly ' thinking. 
He describes the productive thought process as a re-centering and re-structuring of 
the mental field, and its final product a perfect pattern of necessary, interdependent 
parts. ‘Ugly’ thinking is insufficiently re-centred, imperfectly re-structured, 
contains fortuitous connections and arbitrary components. 

The distinction between the two kinds of thinking is perhaps not so sharp in 
ordinary life as Wertheimer was able to make it in some of his experiments; for 
instance, with the children’s geometry class. When one reads his analysis of the 
discoveries of Galileo and Einstein, one may wonder how much ‘ ugly,’ hit-or-miss 
thinking contributed to the final elegant solutions ; and, indeed, whether important 
discoveries are ever made without a good deal of preliminary non-productive effort. 
But, perhaps, this is unimportant since Wertheimer does not value productive 
thinking simply because ıt gets results He feels, rather, that the productive 
processes are valuable in themselves, aesthetically and psychologically, and it is for 
this reason that he urges the need to cultivate them in children and to plan educa- 
tion so that ‘ ugly ’ thinking is reduced to a minimum. 

The debt of modern education to the Gestalt theory is perhaps not always 
fully acknowledged. Wertheimer says of his own educational suggestions: “ But 
I may say at once: there are good teachers who do similar things out of genuine 
feeling for what is required educationally. Most of what I shall propose is by no 
means surprisingly ‘new.’ But it is certainly in many ways different from the 
actual précedures ın many schools” That these schools are becoming fewer, and 
that Wertheimer’s proposals are becoming less new, is partly due to the influence 
of Gestalt writers on modern educational thought. 

Three new chapters and six appendices found among the author’s papers, have 
been added to the original book. The new material includes further discussion of 
the learning and teaching of arithmetic; the analysis of a bridge problem; anda 
funny story about a school inspector. S. C. RICHARDSON. 
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A new guide to published tests and supplement 
to The Mental Measurements Yearbook series... 


TESTS IN PRINT 


A Comprehensive Bibliography of Tests 
For Use in Education, Psychology 
and Industry 


Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros 


Professor of Education and Director, The Institute of Mental Measurements, 
Rutgers, The State University. 


This new reference work will save persons responsible for selecting and using 
standard tests hours of labour in locating information about tests of all kinds— 
achievement tests, intelligence, scholastic aptitude and mental ability tests, 
projective and non-projective personality tests, vocational interest, aptitude, 
and selection tests, and numerous others. Provides information on tests 
originating in the United States as well as other English-speaking countries ; 
149 tests originating in the United Kingdom are listed, as are 77 originating in 
Canada and Australia. 


Through complete cross references Tests in Print also serves as the first available 
master index to the wealth of additional information and critical reviews of 
specific tests to be found in the volumes-of The Mental Measurements Yearbook 
series.” 


There are also brief listings of more than 800 out of print tests (included for 
the convenient reference of yearbook users and students of testing) and other 
materials of interest to test users. The convenient indexes include directories 
of test publishers and overseas test distributors. 


Published November, 1961. Pp. xxix, 479. Boundincloth. $7.00 plus postage. 
(publisher pays postage on prepaid orders). 


Order directly from : 


THE GRYPHON PRESS 


220, Montgomery Street, Highland Park, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


* Also available from GRYPHON : The Fifth Yearbook, 1959, pp. 1292, $22.50 ; The Fourth 
Yearbook, 1953, pp. 1163, $18.00 ; The Third Yearbook, 1949, pp. 1047, $12.50. The set 
$50.00. 
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‘|.’ Dr. ARNOLD GESELL, 1880-1961 
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(Gesell Institiute of Child Development.) 
Dr. Ano GESELL began his work at Yale in 1911. His purpose, strictly 


- adhered to for the next fifty years, was to determine and describe the patterned 


changes of behavior which took place in the human organism as it developed 
from infancy through adolescence. 

Dr. Gesell’s basic thesis was that developing human behavior has as much 
structure and shape as does the developing physical organism, that this behavior 
develops in a patterned, highly predictable manner, and that it is measurable. 
According to him, “ Behavior has shape. Mind manifests itself.’’ 

He emphasized especially his belief that ‘‘ environmental factors support, 
inflect and modify, but they do not generate the progressions of development.” 
At no time did he relinquish his basic belief that the scientist must know much 
more than he does about the common stages through which the behavior of all 
developing organisms develops, and also about the basic individuality of 
the organism developing, before he can properly evaluate the effect of the envir- 
onment on that organism. 

Gesell’s work met with much opposition both from Behaviorists, and from 
colleagues of a Freudian persuasion who, in their own separate ways believed 
that the organism can be studied only as it is affected by its environment. 
However, the success of his efforts is suggested by a review by Helen Puner in 
Harper's Magazine for March, 1956. 

According to this reviewer, “ Now in the late fifties, constitutional factors 
and the nature of the baby are being mentioned and written about once 
Iti is beginning to be recognized that Dr. Gesell was correct in his belief that 

‘ personality cannot be understood as a direct reflection of its shaping force . 
In fact, it may easily be that Dr. Gesell’s aim—if not his point of view—has 
not been so much behind the times as ahead. For to-day, it is he and he alone 
who has built up the only systematic body of observations,on the development 
of human behavior and personality.” 

Dr. Gesell’s unusual productivity during a long career (he worked actively 
as research consultant at the Gesell Institute which bore his name and was 
founded in his honor in 1950 after his retirement from Yale, until he was 78 
years of age) is indicated by the length of his bibliography. This bibliography 
numbers well over 400 items, including books, articles, monographs and films. 

Though his scientific writings covered many fields including retardation, 
cerebral palsy, cretinism and mongolism, visual deviation, twinning as well as 
behavior of normal infants and children up through 16-years of age, the largest 
portion of his published works dealt with infancy and the pre-school 
These books include, notably, The Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child (1925), 
Infancy and Human Growth (1928), Infant Behavior (1934), Psychology of 
Early Growth (1938), Aias of Infant Behavior (1934), Developmental Diagnosis 
(1941) and Infant and Child in the Culture of Today (1943). 

His detailed and systematic descriptions of the development of all kinds of 
early behavior in the human infant and young child, and the behavior tests 
based on his findings, were used by psychologists and pediatricians alike. In 
fact, it was largely due to his insistence that “ development as well as disease 
lies clearly in the province of clinical pediatrics ” that in the early 1940’s the 
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American Academy of Pediatrics changed its admittance examination to 
include a section on the development of infant behavior. 

In his last ten years at Yale, Gesell and his staff trained pediatricians not 
only from all over the United States, but from all over the world. The Yale 
Clinic of Child Development was known not only for its research, publications 
and clinical service, but also for these students who now staff clinics in many 
parts of the world. 

Today, many pediatric clinics routinely give the Gesell Developmental tests 
to infants and pre-schoolers in an effort to determine not so much their intelli 
ence as such as their D.Q. (developmental level or developmental quotient}. 
Dr. Gesell considered that the developmental examination was, in fact, a 
neurological examination and that especially in cases of defect and deviation it 
could give a valid indication of the level of behavior development. 

Pursuing his study of patterned behavior changes in developing behavior, 
Gesell and his staff continued their investigations beyond the pre-school years 
up through sixteen years of life. These findings were reported in The Child from 
Five to Ten (1946) and Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen (1946) which, 
along with Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, constituted his best-known 
and widely translated triology. 

Much of Gesell’s infant work was carried out by means of cinemanalysis, a 
method which he did a great deal to further. In 1925, he began his collection 
known as the Yale Films of Child Development. Filming was done in the now 
well-known Dome, and miles of systematically recorded film, both 16 and 35mm. 
were gradually made available for the ysis of behavior patterns and for 
editing into teaching and demonstration films. Dr. Gesell was also one of the 
first to use the one-way screen method of observation. 

The usefulness and effectiveness of the developmental point of view is 
indicated by the fact that it has turned out to be uniquely useful not only in the 
fields of. child psychology, pediatrics and education, but also in fields which 
were scarcely thought of when Gesell began his work—such widely divergent 
fields as those of infant and child vision, and of the projective techniques— 
two areas in which he did considerable effective work toward the end of his long 
career. 

Dr. Gesell’s primary interest was the scientific study of human behavior— 
his aim, to establish the fact that human behavior does develop in a patterned 
orderly manner through stages which are alike in bro ar and sequence (even 
though not necessarily in exact timing) from child to child. However, after 
some twenty years of systematic and controlled study of early behavior patterns 
observable in normatively controlled test situations, his observations broadens 
out to include less controlled behavior as observable in home and schocl situa- 
tions. < 
This led to an extremely wide use of his findings in both homes and schools 
as well as in more controlled laboratory and clinical situations. At the time of 
his death, an editorial in the New Haven Register summarized this influence as 
follows : 

“ In countless American homes the name of Arnold Gesell was better known 
than that of the President of the United States... His work over many years in 
the fields of pediatrics and child development paved the way to health and 
success for thousands, mayhap millions. Dr. Gesell was a pioneer, one who 
traced uncharted paths to charted conclusions.”’ 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORMAL THINKING IN 
VERBAL COMPREHENSION 


By DUNCAN CASE anp J. M. COLLINSON 
(Universtty of Birmingham) 


SUMMARY. This paper describes the results obtained by the investigators in 
their efforts to establish whether the inferences that secondary modern school 
children and pupils in further education draw in history, geography and 
literature texts correspond to the formal operational stage of reasoning as 
postulated by Piaget in his theory of mental development. Further, ıt was 
sought to provide answers to the following questions : 

(1) Do the results obtained correlate more closely with mental or chronological 
age ? 

(ii) Is there any significant sex difference shown in the results ? 

(41) Do the results show any significant difference by age ? 


].—INTRODUCTION. 


Muc work has been done, and is still being done, in the field of the pupil’s 
thinking by staff and research students in the Education Department at Birm- 
ingham University. The research described here was inspired by Professor E. A. 
Peel,” Head of the Department of Education at Birmingham University, and 
carried out along lines suggested by Lodwick® in his attempt to test Piaget’s® 
hypothesis of the three-stage development in children’s logical judgments. 


TABLE 1 
Age Stage Thinking 
0—2 Sensori-Motor. Fragmentary partial, inconsistent 
judgments. Tıed to one aspect of 
2—7 Intuitive, Pre-operational the problem. 
(irreversible). 
7—11 + Concrete operations Tied to the concrete, tangible, 
(reversible) . ... .. ..| manipulable present. Deals with 
reality. 
12+ Formal operations. sitional, hypothetico—deductive 


dealing ın the realm of possibility. 


II.—SELECTION OF GROUP FOR INVESTIGATION. 


The intention at the outset was to select a group of eighty children, ten 
from each age group from 11+ to 18+, divided equally between the sexes. 
The 11+ to 14+ group were to be secondary modern school children and the 
15+ to 18-+ group from a college of further education. It was also hoped that 
each age level should represent as wide a scatter of intelligence as possible. The 
intention had to be modified since the further education group covered 15+ to 
17+ only with one subject 14: 10 and another of 18: 1. It'was not possible to 
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obtain an equal division of sexes, neither was it possible to obtain a sufficient 
number of subjects of low intelligence to balance the high intelligence group. 
A primary school group of ten children, 7 to 10 years, was included as an aid to 
the validation of the texts used in the investigation. A wide scatter of intellig- 
ence was obtained within this primary school group. The ninety selected 
subjects were given the Raven’s® Progressive Matrices Test (1938), Sets A, B, C, 
D, and E, in order to obtain their Mental Ages. 


It].—SELECTION OF TEXT MATERIAL. 


Five texts, two history, one geography and two literature were selected for 
use, with three questions set for each text. The test was administered to a pilot 
group of ten children, within the age ranges decided. Some modification of 
questions and interviewing technique was indicated as a result. 


The test was put to the selected group as follows: each child was inter- 
viewed. separately and after an initial settling-down period of smail talk and 
dummy questions, and answers, the child was asked to read the selected text 
silently. Next, the text was read aloud by the interviewer, following which the 
child was asked each question in turn and gave oral answers which were some- 
times expanded by supplementary questions. One of the texts, with specimen 
answers and scores, is given in the Appendix. 
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IV.-—TEST MARKING. 


The levels of thought were quantified by dividing into three sections (as 
shown below) and a score for each answer was awarded which could be set 
against Chronological Age and Mental Age : 


Stage III. Formal Operations .............485. 3 marks. 
Stage II.. Concrete Operations .............0-. 2 marks. 
Stage IIa. Intuitive Pre-operational ............ 1 mark. 


Thus, the maximum score per answer was 3 marks, per text 9 marks, and 
per test 45 marks. 


V.—RELIABILITY OF MARKING. 


The answers of the whole group were marked independently by the in- 
vestigators and Dr. R. M. Beard. Even the two most discrepant markers 
yielded a correlation coefficient of -98. N=1,350 (90 children x 15 questions 
each). 

Using Guttman’s* Scalogram Technique, the scores obtained on each item 
were set against Total Scores, Mental Age and Chronological Age, and a 
Coefficient of Reproducibility was found for each. 


Coefficient of Reproducibility == 100 x 


(1-No. of errors) % 
No. of items X No. of subjects. 
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TABLE 2 


TABLE OF Co-EFFICIENTS oF REPRODUCIBILITY AS PERCENTAGES FOR THE WHOLE TEST 
Group (ninety Children). 


(a) Tests. (b) Test as a whole. (c) Groups. 


> 


nso | Goon 


55 
50 
73° 
68 
78- 


prod 


(6) Test as a whole 


(c) ay to 144- Groups 
14+ to 17+ Groups 


HE 
Na Qò 





From the coefficients it may be assumed that the group had more difficulty 
with the two History texts, A and B, than with the Geography text, C, or the 
two Literature texts, D and E. However, the results for the younger group 
would have us link Literature text D with History texts A and B in difficulty. 
We may perhaps assume that the difficulties experienced by the younger group 
with Text D are overcome by the Chronological and/or Mental Age of 15 years. 

No coefficients for the whole group nor for the 11+ to 14+ group (but some 
coefficients for the 15 to 17-++ group) reached the 85 per cent. standard for a 
perfect scale set by Guttman. This suggests that another factor or factors 
besides Mental Age and Chronological Age is contributing to the development of 
formal thought. 

All the tables show close similarity between Mental Age and Chronological 
Age coefficients. We may conclude from this that neither is more important 
than the other in the development of thought structures. 


TABLE 3 


RANK CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL SCORES AGAINST MENTAL AGE AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE. 


114+—14+ 
C.A. 





Using Fisher’s® Z conversion tables no significant differences were found 
between the correlations, though the correlation of Mental Age with total scores 
for the 11+—14++ group was much lower than its Chronological Age counter- 
part. Although all the correlations were. positive. they were rather low, which 
might again suggest the existence of another factor or factors in the develop- 
ment of formal thought. 
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VI.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TO TEST SEX AND AGE. 
TABLE 4 


Per cent. of 


Nil. 
0-1 


——= 


Nil, 
0-1 


Nil. 
0-1 
Nil. 
0-1 


Nil. 


— 





No sex differences were discovered, but in all texts highly significant 
differences between age groups showed up. 

We may not conclude that thought structures fall into certain age ranges 
but that formal thought occurs earlier in certam fields, such as Geography and 
Literature, than in others, such as History, in this test, and that this occurrence 
depends on the content of the field. 


VII.—CoNCLUSION OF STATISTICAL EVIDENCE, 


To conclude the statistical evidence, and possibly to fill a gap in our 
knowledge of the mental development of the investigated groups, averages were 
obtained of intuitive, concrete and formal thought structures in terms of both 
Chronological and Mental Age 

TABLE 5 


AVERAGES. INTUITIVE, CONCRETE AND FORMAL THOUGHT ANSWERS PER CHILD IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE GROUPS. 


C. Age Intuitive Concrete 


Coen aerated 


drogo] o 


> 


11+ to 14+ 


mm N | ob OG an Aa Aa 
Go 
© 


15+ to 17+ 


$ 
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TABLE 6 


j 
ÅVERAGES. INTUITIVE, CONCRETE AND FORMAL THOUGHT ANSWERS PER CHILD IN MENTAL 
AGE GROUPS. 


Group Mental Age Intuitive Concrete 
Answers 


Junior 


11+ to 14+ 


Skå 


© 


15-++ to 17+ 





Both in terms of Chronological Age and Mental Age, the figures show that 
from 13-+-to 15+ there is a considerable increase in the incidence of formal 
thought, with a corresponding decrease in concrete and intuitive level answers. 

Answers at the concrete level, too, decrease with age but it 1s interesting 
to note that the averages of concrete level answers show little difference between 
the Junior group and the 11+ to 14+ group. The difference in formal thought 
in the two groups is balanced by the difference in intuitive level answers. 

The close agreement between the three oldest groups may be partialty 
caused by their comparatively narrow range of intelligences ; but it may, too, 
add support to Piaget’s theory of equilibrium of formal operations at about 15 
years of age. The incidence of formal thought before the age of 11 years 
would, however, tend to discredit Piaget’s age limits. 


VITI.—ConcLousions. 
(a) Texts. 

Using the interview technique the texts, in order to be grasped by the 
testee, need to be short. This reduces their fruitfulness in terms of possible 
answers to questions seeking out formal thought, for they tend to lack material. 
Certain questions on texts produced answers which overlapped on previous 
answers. This was particularly in evidence in the answers to the questions on 
Text A and D. It would probably be better either to reduce the number of 
questions to two per text and increase the number of texts to nine, or to struc- 
ture one’s own texts to provide the ncessary material. Selection of the texts, and 
questions, necessarily involves considerable pilot work with a small, but 
representative, group of children in order to discover and circumvent such 
matters as general vocabulary difficulties and unreliable questions. 


(b) Questions. 

Even with careful pilot work it is difficult tọ obtain as homogeneous a 
group of questions on each test as one would like. ` ` 

The results show that question 2, Text A, question 3, Text D, and question 
2, Text E, are not homogeneous in comparison with their fellows. 
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(c) Formal Thought. 

(i) Itis ie that not all the children over a chronological or a mental 
age of fifteen have answered at the formal thought level all the questions set. 
However, almost all the chidlren in these age groups have scored thirteen or 
more out of fifteen answers at the formal thought level so that we may assume 
this to be equilibrium in Piagetian terms. On the evidence it can reasonably 
be stated that children with a chronological age of fifteen, of average or better 
intelligence will have reached equilibrium of formal thought. 


(ii) All the individuals tested, regardless of chronological or mental age, 
scored at least one answer at the formal thought level. As few of the children 
tested were below the chronological age of eleven, and twelve were below a 
mental age of eleven, it would indicate the occurrence of formal thought well 
before the age of eleven stiuplated by Piaget (Table 7). 


: TABLE 7 


Subject’s Name Chronological Age Mental Age Number of Formal 


Thought Answers 


7°8 9-1 
8-10 8-4 





(iii) Certain children of matching Chronological and Mental Ages had 
differing scores of formal thought (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 


Subject’s Name Chronological Age Mental Age Number of Formal 
Thought Answers 


David, C. . a 12 


Stewart, J. 


Kay, D. 
Margaret, C. 





Overall, History Text B was least well answered in terms of formal thought. 
This may be accounted for by the inclusion in the text and questions of the 
concept of past and more distant past. This conclusion is supported by the work 
of Watts! who states that “ the past perfect and future perfect remain purely 
literary for most children.’’ He also asserts that an appreciation of the difference 
between the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses occurs last, if at all, in the under- 
standing of tenses by school children. Dewey,’ too, found that (i) the presenta- 
tion of ideas in historical selections in sequence other than that in which the 
events occurred creates special difficulties for children, and (ii) most children 
possess a very rudimentary time sense, as shown by their difficulties in arranging 
events in proper sequence. With Watts we may conclude by saying that 
maturation, intelligence and experience each have a part to play in the develop- 
ment of verbal reasoning to the formal thought level, 
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(d) Chronological or Mental Age Weighting. 

Carpenter! and Lodwick® found that total scores on Piaget-type tests were 
more closely related to Mental Age than Chronological Age. The results of the 
coefficients of correlation in this research show a similar weighting towards 
Mental Age, with the secondary modern the most representative sample, but 
this weighting is not significant. 

Further, no coefficients of Reproducibility reached Guttman’s criterion of 
85 per cent. except those of the further education group in Texts C, D and E, and 
here there was no significant weighting towards either Chronological or Mental 
age. These results, and the results of the coefficients of correlation which were 
too low to be acceptable, confirm the previous conclusion on formal thought, 
i.e., the existence of another factor: experience, with maturation and intelli- 
gence in the development of verbal reasoning. 


(e) Sex. 
The analysis of variance shows no significant differences between the sexes. 


Age. 
There are significant differences by age but they tend to be between blocks 
of ages rather than differences between one-year groups. Generally, too, there 
are significant differences between the 11+ and 12+ and the 15+, 16+ and 
17+ groups. However, the analysis shows that the differences between the 
three groups is not so marked in the scores on the History texts, A and B, as it is 
in the scores on the Geography and Literature Texts C, and D and E. 


(£) Psychological Regression. 

The results support the conclusion that the incidence of psychological 
regression to the intuitive level is so high that it appears likely that answers 
at this level occur where experience, possibly verbal repertoire is lacking, for we 
find examples of regression occuring even amongst the further education 
groups, though their general answer level is that of formal thought. 

The greatest regression, not unexpectedly, occurs in the answers to the 
History texts. Regression in the answers to the other texts, particularly in the 
further education group, seldom occurs. 


IX.—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Formal thought in language subjects appears to need more than the attain- 
ment of a certain Chronological and/or Mental Age. This leads us to assume that 
other things such as cultural background, width of experience and verbal 
repertoire may be essential pre-requisites for the development of formal 
thought. The importance of the successful completion of,one stage of develop- 
ment in the development of the one to follow, as Professor Peel’ points out, 
cannot be overlooked, and indeed should be a prime consideration of the 
educationalist. Where the necessary extra ingredients are lacking, we may 
expect regression to the earliest stages of pre-operational thought to occur. 

Generally, the research tends to support Piaget’s theory of structures of 
thought and his belief in the necessity of the earlier stages for the attainment of 
formal thought, but the incidence of formal thought ın the Junior group makes 
one chary of accepting strict age divisions. From our own experience we know 
that well defined stages do not really exist. What is most important is the 
realisation that the reaching of equilibrium in one stage is essential for the 
development of the next. Therefore, the sequence of stages is perhaps more 
significant than their actual timing. l 
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Proportional judgments appear from these tests to be attainable by 
children of 11 years or more, Chronological or Mental Age. It is interesting to 
note from the evidence that against the criteria C.A. and M.A., the percentage of 
formal thought follows a similar pattern. The younger age groups, 7—11, 
attain a percentage level of roughly 33-3 per cent. to 45 per cent. formal thought. 
By the age of 14 years, the percentage level has risen to the limits 60 per cent.— 
100 per cent. Figures show the line of demarcation to be in the region of 11 


years C.A. or M.A. After the age of 14 years the level of formal thought is 
maintained. 
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XI.APPENDIX | 


(i) TEXTS AND QUESTIONS. 


Text A. “‘ The History of England.” Arnold-Forster, p.72. Dunstan. 

He was a wise and honest adviser to those who asked for his advice and followed 
it. He had two great ambitions—the one to make England great and powerful ; 
the other to make the Church rich and powerful. He was a stern, harsh man, and 
always anxious to have his own way; to those who disagreed with him he was 
rough and cruel. Such a man was sure to make enemies, but he did much that was 
good and is remembered as a great Englishman. 

As Abbot of Glastonbury, he had learnt that many of the monastries were in 
bad order, and that priests and monks were leading lives that brought shame on the 
Church. He caused inquiry to be made, drove out the evil-doers, and put better 
men in their places. After his death, men called him a saint, and many strange 
stories were told of the wonderful things he was said to have done while he was still 
alive. 

Question Number : 


1.—Was Dunstan a good man? Why? 
2.—Did he improve the Church of England or not? Why? 
3.,—Would you regard Dunstan as a great Englishman? Why, or Why not? 
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XIJ.—APPENDIX, 2. 


{li) SPECIMEN ANSWERS. 

One answer at each of the three levels of thought is given for the first question 
only (Text A). 
Text A. Question 1. 


Was Dunstan a good man? Why? 
Intuitive answer: Yes, he was. (Why ?)*. 


Score one: Because he was a good man and did as he was told so that made him 


good. 
Concrete answer . Yes, because he made the Church better (How ?)}. 
Score two: He drove out the evil-doers. 
Formal answer: He was in some ways, but not in others. (Why ?). 


Score three: Because he was trying to make England and the Church powerful, but 
I don’t think he was right in being cruel to those who disagreed with him. 


* Questions in brackets are the supplementary questions put by interviewer. 
Further examples of texts and specimen answers are available on request. 


Manuscript received, Sth May, 1961. 


THE ESTIMATION OF READABILITY OF BOOKS OF 
LOW DIFFICULTY 


By JOHN McLEOD 
(Remedial Education Centre, University of Queensland) 


SUMMARY. The paper describes an experimental procedure designed to provide 
a meaningful index of the readability of four elementary reading books. 

Two hundred-and-fifty-five children, whose reading ages had been assessed 
individually on a test of Word Recognition, were required to read thirty-word 
extracts from each book. From the proportions of children at different reading 
levels who read an extract with not more than two mistakes, each book’s 
readabilhty, expressed as a threshold in the manner of the Constant Method of 
psychophysics, was calculated. Reliable readability levels were obtained for 
each book. 

A second, parallel experiment, 1n which children’s reading ages were 
assessed by a reading comprehension test, was also carried out. A sample of 
375 children was used. Readability levels which agree substantially with the 
earlier estimates, were again obtained. 

Readability levels of the books according to the Spache and Dolch formulae 
bore no consistent relationship to the experimental findings nor to each other, 


I.—PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 


In the course of our work at the Remedial Education Centre of the University of 
Queensland, it is important that backward readers should have access to reading 
material which they will find interesting but the difficulty of which is appropriate 
to their limited reading skills. An accurate estimate of the reading difficulty 
level of books is, therefore, very desirable, particularly at the more elementary 
stages. Generally, the difficulty of a new book has been estimated by subjective 
comparison with books which are more familiar. The purpose of the exploratory 
inquiry described in this paper was to investigate the feasibility of attempting 
an empirical estimate of the difficulty of reading books. 


Previous research into the readability of books has been confined in the 
main to the United States and most of that has concerned itself with reading 
material at higher levels than those with which we are primarily concerned. 
Chall? has summarised some twenty-nine inquiries carried out over tbe past 
thirty-five years or so, but of these, nine only have dealt with reading material 
designed for use below grade III level ; a of these only a couple—those by 
Dolch and Spache—dealt solely and reasonably adequately with the lower 


grades. 


Dolch? sampled ten basal reading series by taking one sentence from each 
page of the books. Grade equivalents were related to median sentence length, 
the length of what Dolch termed the ‘ long sentence,’ and to the percentage of 
‘uncommon words.’ The mean of these three estimates was taken as the book's 
difficulty level. Dolch’s conversion tables suggest that the method is not likely 
to be very discriminating, e.g., a 2 per cent. frequency of hard words places a 
book at Grade I level, while 4 per cent. raises it a whole year to the Grade II 
level. Dolch gives us no indication of the reliability or validity of his method 
and he accepted as his criteria of difficulty the publishers’ grade designations. 


Spache* also accepted publishers’ grade placements as his criterion of book 
difficulty. He took 152 books commonly used in Grades I, IT and II, from which 


II2 
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he obtained 220 samples, each of 100 words. To pre-primers he assigned a grade 
level of 1-2, primers 1-5, first readers 1-8, second readers 2-1 and third readers 
3:3. Two predictive variables were used: the average sentence length per 100 
word sample, and a word difficulty measure. Analysis of his results produced a 
readability formula in the shape of a multiple regression equation. A multiple 
correlation of 0-818 was obtained between the two predictors and the criterion. 
This may appear impressive, but when it is remembered that the mean grade 
level of books used was 2-49, with a standard deviation of 0-86, it follows that 
his predicted grade level is subject to a standard error of 0-495. Thus, as Spache 
and Chall have each pointed out, formula predictions of reading difficulty levels 
are probably only accurate to within one full grade (or + 1 year of reading age). 

There is a vast and obvious difference between a book suitable for a reading 
age of 7 and for a reading age of 8, so that as sensitive measures of difficulty at 
lower levels, reading formulae are far from adequate, particularly in a non- 
American context. The word lists of Stone, Dale and Dolch, which are com- 
monly used to assess the number of ‘ hard words’ are American and perhaps 
obsolescent. Also, there is more than a possibility that readability formula 
may achieve an accuracy which is partly spurious, for it is not unlikely that 
modern elementary reading books are written ‘ according to formula’ or at 
least with the research findings in mind. 

A more fundamental criticism however, is that the foundation on which 
these formulae are based, i.e., the criterion, is often so flimsy. Frequenty, the 
rather cumbersome formulae appear to be little more than means of yielding 
approximate estimates of what in the first place was a fairly arbitrarily decided 
level of difficulty. And, granting for a moment that it may be possible to 
derive a formula that will accurately predict the reading difficulty level of a 
book as (say) reading age 7 years, what exactly does this mean? Does it mean 
that a child with a reading age of 7 years should be able to read the book 
fluently, or that he can manage it with a struggle, or what? 

It was with the limited objective of trying to find out whether a meaningful 
index of the reading difficulty of a series of books could be established, that the 
present inquiry was undertaken. 


II.—METHOD. 


The method adopted was simply to take an adequate number of children 
each of whose reading ability was known and to find out whether they could 
read samples from a given book. The reading age at which 50 per cent. of 
children could read a sample was defined as the difficulty level of the book. 

The books selected for examination were Books I, II, III and V in the Blue 
Series of “ Wide Range Readers.’’* Experience with these books had indicated 
that they are a carefully graded series and each book is free from wide fluctua- 
tions of reading difficulty It was considered, therefore, that if coherent results 
were possible from the present experimental approach, they would be more likely 
to be achieved with a series such as “ Wide Range.” 

A decision had to be made about what criterion of readability should be 
adopted—-comprehension or word recognition. Comprehension may appear the 
more valid, but as Lorge® has pointed out, the method of measuring comprehen- 
sion influences the rating of it. For instance, if questions are framed in un- 
familiar words, fewer will be answered correctly, and any assessment of read- 
ability based on such questions will be too high. 


*SCHONELL, F. J. and FLOWERDEW, PHYLLIS. The Wide Range Readers. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd 
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Over the range of reading ability being considered here, tests of word 
recognition such as those of Burt, Schonell and Vernon provide a trustworthy 
estimate of achievement, so in the first phase of the inquiry, word recognition 
was used as the criterion. In view of the success achieved however, a second 
experiment was later carried out using reading comprehension as criterion, 


(i) First experiment (Word recognition as criterion). 

Passages of thirty words, each commencing at the beginning of a sentence, 
were read from each page of the four books. Two-hundred and fifty-five 
children were tested, so that about a half of Books I, IT and III was sampled: 
in the case of the larger Book V, the sampling was about 40 per cent. No 
a priort decision was made as to the number of reading mistakes to be taken as 
indicative that a passage was too difficult. As testing proceeded, however, it 
was judged that virtually all children making not more than two mistakes ina 
thirty-word passage were “able to read’ the passage. In the case of children 
who made three mistakes, the position was less clear, but it was felt that the 
majority was finding the task a little too difficult. Almost without exception, 
children making more than three mistakes were unable to read the passages at 
all satisfactorily. The criterion finally decided upon was that a passage was 
deemed ‘readable’ by a child if he or she made fewer than three mistakes in 
reading it. This criterion is at least definite and if it were to prove too harsh or 
too lenient, it could be amended and the experimental results re-analysed. 

Each child’s Reading Age was assessed individually by the Neale Analysis 
of Reading Ability test.* This test consists of a number of graded prose passages 
and involves the same sort of task as did the reading of a passage from the 
Wide Range readers. 


(ii) Experimental Procedure. 

Permission was obtained from the Queensland Department of Education 
to test children in a number of State schools. From the early results, it was 
clear that the books were too difficult for children with reading ages below 7 
years and too easy for children of reading age higher than 10 years. Subsequent 
testing was, therefore limited, as far as possible to children within this range. 
Of the 255 children tested, twenty were in Grade II, 180 in Grade III and 
fifty-five in Grade IV. Mrs. Rorke, Senior Demonstrator at the Remedial 
Centre, tested sixty children, fifty-five were tested by experienced teachers 
attending the University course in Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching 
and 140 by the writer. Most of the children came from four State schools, but 
altogether eleven schools were involved as well as a few individual children 
attending the Centre. No elaborately represemtive sampling according to 
ability or socio-economic status was considered necessary, because any favour- 
able or unfavourable circumstance which may have influenced children’s ability 
to read passages from the books would be also reflected in their reading test 
scores. 

Children were not tested in any particular order. Each child read one 
passage from each book, pages being taken in order, and reading age was assessed 
at the same test session. In half the cases, the Neale test was administered 
first; with the other half, the book passages were read first. Neale’s standard 
instructions (apart from the reference to comprehension) were given before the 
child read the book passages as well as in the actual Neale test. The Reading 
Accuracy Age for each child and the number of mistakes in reading each of the 
passages were recorded. The whole procedure took, on average, 9 minutes for 
each child. 

* NEALE, MARIE D. (1958). Neale Analysts of Reading Ability. London . Macmillan. 
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(iii) Results. 

Children were grouped according to reading age at four-monthly intervals. 
For each group, the proportion achieving the criterion of reading a thirty-word 
passage with not more than two mistakes, was calculated. Distributions 
obtained were remarkably smooth, as can be observed in Table 1. The data 
were of the same form as in the psychophysical Constant Method and were, 
therefore, treated arithmetically by Spearman’s summation method. (This is 
essentially the same as the process whereby mental age is calculated in a test 
such as the Terman-Merrill.) 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN SUCCESSFULLY READING GIVEN PASSAGE, ACCORDING TO 
READING AGE. 


Reading Ages 


(Neale: Accuracy) Wide Range (Blue) Book 
I II WI V 
>10:0 1-00 1-00 1-00 1-00 
9: 8to9' 1l 1-00 1-00 1-00 0-86 
9. 4to9 7 1-00 1-00 0-85 1-00 
9: 0to9:3 1-00 1-00 1-00 0-80 
8- 8to8 1I 1-00 0-96 0°79 0-79 
8: 4to8 7 0-96 0-74 0-57 0-66 
8: 0to8:3 0-78 0-70 0-48 0-52 
7:8to7-ll 0°72 0-40 0-47 0-25 
7.4to7:'7 0:27 0-24 0-11 0-05 
7.0to 7:3 0-25 0-25 0-11 0-07 
6:8to6. 11 0-18 0:12 0-06 0-06 
<6:8 0-00 0-00 0-00 0-00 


The reading difficulty levels of the books, and the standard deviations of the 
distributions, are recorded in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


READABILITY OF WrpE Rance (BLur) Books (WORD RECOGNITION). 


S.D. of 
Distribution 





Being based on the effective results of some 200 to 220 children, an estimate 
could be made of the standard errors of the readability ages ; they were of the 
order of 0-6 of a month. 
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(iv) Discussion of First Experiment. 

The primary aim of the experıment, that of establishing empirical estimates 
of the reading difficulty of the books, had been achieved. ese empirical 
results were compared with assessments of pe] arrived at by both the 
Dolch method and the Spache formula. (See Table 3.) 


TABLE 3 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE READABILITY OF WipEk RANGE (BLUE )Books. 


Method Formula 





In comparing the experimentally determined difficulty levels with the 
published estimates of Schonell and Flowerdew, it can be seen that there is a 
reasonable measure of agreement as far as Books I, II and II are concerned, but 
the experimental results suggest that the reading difficulty of Book V has 
hitherto been somewhat overestimated. On the other hand, it may be that for 
a book at this level, word recognition in itself does not adequately deffne 
reading difficulty. 


(v) Second Experimeni (Comprehenston as KE 

A second study was, therefore, carried out in which a similar experimental 
technique was employed, except that this time the criterion used was reading 
comprehension instead of word recognition. 

Comprehension has the advantage that testing may be carried out on a 
group basis, but as was pointed out earlier, the wording of questions affects 
their difficulty ; further, comprehension may be mterpreted in different ways. 

In this instance, questions were constructed according to two principles 
(1) They must be factual and literal, 1.e., no interpretation, ability to draw 

inferences, etc., must be called for. 

(2) Thewords used must not be more difficult than the actual text of the passage. 

The questions were drawn up by two experienced remedial teachers, with 
the help of various common word lists. questions were examined, and 
edited where necessary, by the writer. 


(vi) Experimental Procedure. 

Passages of not less than thirty words were chosen on each page of the 
books and enclosed within an ink framework. (The passages consisted of com- 
plete sentences.) Immediately underneath was fixed an appropriate compre- 
hension question printed on white paper. The pages were cut from the readi 
books and reassembled as 128 four-page booklets, each containing one page from 
Wide Range Books I, IT, II and Y, respectively. 
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As a measure of reading comprehension, Schonell’s Silent Reading Test A*, 
was administered to each child. Then the book passages were presented to the 
children, who had to read what was in the ‘ picture frame’ and answer the 
question underneath, one minute being allowed for each question. Three-. 
hundred-and-seventy-five children were tested in the course of this experiment 


(vii) Ressdts. 
The results were tabulated, as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN CORRECTLY ANSWERING COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS FROM 
GIVEN Boox. 


Wide Range (Blue) Book 
I 
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Once more using Spearman’s summation method, the reading difficulty level 
of each book was calculated and recorded in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


READABILITY OF Wmr Rance (BLUE) Books (COMPREHENSION). 


S.D. of 
Distribution 





The standard errors of the obtained readability ages are each of the order 
of 0-8 months. 


* SCHONELL, F. J. and F. E. (1950). Diagnostic and Attawment Testing. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 
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(viii) Discussion of Second Experiment. 

_ . The readability ages calculated in the second experiment agree very closely 
with those obtained earlier. The difficulty of Book V is greater, relative to 
Book ITI, than in the first experiment, which is more in line with expectation. 
According to this Second experiment, however, Book I appears to be compara- 
tively difficult: this, it is believed, is due to the fact that no practice exercise 
was included. Despite the fact that standardised and comprehensive instruc- 
tions were used, it was observed that some children found the situation some- 
what unusual when they were called upon to answer the first exercise. 


IIll.—GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


The experiments described seem to indicate that an empirical approach to 
the assessment of book readability is feasible, but there are still difficulties to 
be overcome. On the the one hand, except perhaps for very easy books, the 
assessment of books according to a criterion of Word Recognition is open to 
question.” Further, the administration of individual tests is rather time con- 
suming, although if reliability comparable with that obtained from readability 
formulae will suffice, the testing necessary would not involve large numbers of 
children. ei 

On the other hand, the use of comprehension questions introduces a variable 
of unknown magnitude. If questions are constructed which seem appropriate 
to the reading matter’ under examination, itis probable that the assessment of 
readability will be inflated spuriously in the case of more difficult books. If, 
however, the simple type of question used in this inquiry were to be employed, 
the readability of harder books would very likely be underestimated. 


A technique which might well provide a satisfactory solution is Taylor’s 
‘Cloze Procedure.’ In this method, a number of words are deleted at random 
` from the passage being examined, subjects are required to fill in all blanks, by 
guessing from the context of remaining words what the missing words should 
be. This technique has already been used successfully at the teacher trainee 
level. If it can be successfully ‘extended downwards’ to children, its use 
in conjunction with the psychophysical treatment of data described in this 
paper, may well produce a sensitive, yet powerful combination for the empirical 
assesment of book readability. 
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THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 
APPLIED TO A SAMPLE OF LONDON PRIMARY SCHOOL 
: CHILDREN 


By SHEILA JONES 
(Department of Child Psychology, Universtiy C ollege, London)* 


SUMMARY. This study presents the results obtained on a stratified sample of 
London primary school children (forty boys and forty girls in each age group, at 
average ages 8, 9 and 10 years), tested with both the WISC and the Revised 
Stanford-Binet. The internal consistency reliability of the Full, Verbal and 
Performance Scales (and the individual subtests) of the WISC was determined 
for the three separate age groups, together with correlations of the WISC with 
the Revised Stanford-Binet and teachers’ ratings of intelligence. <A factor 
analysis of the sub-test inter-correlations at 8, 9 and 10 years is also included. 
Results for this London sample indicate : 


(1) That for children of average and above average intelligence, a higher I.Q. 
is in general found on the Revised Stanford-Binet than on the WISC when the 
same child is tested with both. The size of the discrepancy between I.Qs. on 
the two tests is too large to permit the use of the WISC as a substitute for the 
Revised Stanford-Binet. 

(2) ‘The reliability coefficients for WISC Full, Verbal and Performance Scale 
are reasonably high for this sample, but the reliability of the individual sub- 
tests, especially for the younger children in the sample, is too low to warrant 
the diagnostic use of any but the most extreme deviations in sub-test scores. 
(3) The WISC is more valid and reliable at year 10 than at year 8 or 9, for this 
sample. The factor analysis indicates that the Scale 1s measuring a common 
factor (provisionally identified with general intelligence) which accounts for 
approximately 31 per cent , 37 per cent., and 42 per cent. of the total variance 
at years 8, 9 and 10, respectively A second bipolar factor extracted at each 
age level, although barely significant, was tentatively identified as contrasting 
verbal and non-verbal abilities measured by the sub-tests, or more specifically, 


the tests requiring verbal comprehension with those depending on visual-spatial 
concepts. 


I.—-INTRODUCTION. 


SINCE its introduction in 1949, the Wisc has come into increasing use in this 
country as a supplementary individual intelligence test to the Revised Stanford- 
Binet. Before it can be accepted as an alternative to the latter, however, 
information is needed as to the Pp of American norms to British 


children, and on the reliability and validity of the scale and its individual 
sub-tests. 


The obvious advantages of the Wisc include a point scale with items of 
similar type graded in order of increasing difficulty, an equal number of verbal 
and performance sub-tests, and I.Qs. expressed in standard deviation units 
which obviates the difficulty of I.Q. variability at different age levels. 


* Based on of a thesis submitted for the degree of Ph.D. in the University of 
London (1959). The writer wishes to express thanks to Miss G. H. Keir, M.A., of the Child 
Psychology Department, and to the London primary school teachers whose help apd 
co-operation enabled this research to be carried out. 
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Whatever the intrinsic merits of the Wisc, however, its diagnostic value 
must largely depend on the extent to which the groups tested resemble those 
in the original standardisation sample, with regard to such characteristics as 
geographic, socio-economic and cultural environments. These last factors 
require special consideration when a test standardised in America is to be 
used with British children. Little published information has appeared about 
the use of the Wisc in this country, but in 1952, the British Psychological 
Society set up a working party to “ examine the value of the Wisc, the extent 
of its use in this country as an additional individual intelligence scale and to 
consider what modifications, if any, need to be made in it for use with British 
children.’’ The conclusions reached from a restricted pilot study on a sample of 
200 normal children (aged between 10 years 4 months and 10 years 7 months) 
were that “ the use of American standardised norms with British children is 
not justified ... the need for restandardisation of the test for British chidren 
has been established . . . Further research upon the test is needed, particularly 
a factor analysis of the sub-tests and correlation studies with tests standardised 
in Britain.’ The results to be reported from this study are intended as a 
contribution to this urgently needed data, and are based on a stratified sample 
of 240 London primary school children, aged between 7$ and 104 years, tested 
with both the Wisc and the Revised Stanford-Binet. 


II.—-PROCEDURE. 


The children were selected from fourteen primary schools in five boroughs 
of the County of London. Selection was based on age, sex and parental occupa- 
tion, the latter being determined from data on social class distribution in London 
as a whole, as contained in the Census Report (1951) for London County. 
Schools were chosen to represent average, above average and below average 
types as judged by the socio-economic status of the pupils attending them and 
the areas in which they were situated. 


All the children attended the junior departments of primary schools, 
which in London cater for children from 7 to 11 years. The children were 
divided into three age groups: (a) 40 boys and 40 girls aged 7 years 6 months 
to 8 years 5 months ; (b) 40 boys and 40 girls aged 8 years 6 months to 9 years 
3 months ; (c) 40 boys and 40 girls aged 9 years 6 months to 10 years 5 months. 
Each child was tested individually at the school; in every case the Wisc was 
given first, followed by the Revised Stanford-Binet. The interval between the 
two tests varied between one and three weeks. (As the primary interest was in 
scores on the WISC, it was decided not to alternate the order of the two tests 
in order to avoid any possible contamination of the Wisc scores. The Revised 
Stanford-Binet was thus liable to transfer effects as it was always given second.) 


All the sub-tests of the Wisc were administered in the order in which they 
appear in the Wisc Manual (Wechsler, 1949), including the two supplementary 
tests (Digit Span and Mazes). Certain verbal modifications* were necessary 
before the Wisc could be used with British children, and those used in this - 
sample were essentially the same as those later recommended by the B.P.S. 
Working Party on the Wisc (1955). 


Teachers’ ratings of the children were obtained on a five-point scale, ranging 
from ‘ well below average ’ to ‘ well above average.’ The teachers were asked 
to regard ‘ average ’ not as the average level of their particular class, but rather 

* The modifications are reported in fullin F. L. Young’s M.A thesis (1953), University 


of London. Half of the sample reported on in the above study was tested by Mrs. Young 
and the other half by the writer. 
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as an absolute concept insofar as this was possible. They were also asked to 
assess the child on the basis of what he or she was capable of achieving, rather 
than on actual achievements. 


II.. RESULTS. 


A. Mean I.Qs. and standard deviations. 
The mean I.Qs. and standard deviations obtained for the Wisc are shown 
in Table 1, which also shows the corresponding values obtained for the Revised 


TABLE 1 


THE MEAN AND S.D. or I.Qs. on THE WISC anv R.S.B. BY AGE AND SEX. 
(40 boys and 40 girls at each age.) 


Revised Stan- 
W1SCford-Binet 





Stanford -Binet at each age level. All the obtained mean I.Qs. exceed 100, 
which for purely urban samples, such as this, is in accordance with other findings. 
For the Wechsler standardisation sample differences of 5-6 points between 
Wisc Full I.Qs. for urban and rural groups were obtained (Seashore et al 
1950). The mean I.Qs. for the urban group in Wechsler’s total sample (1,327 
children aged between 54 and 154 years) were 103-2 for Wisc Full Scale (with a 
standard deviation of 12:9) 103-3 for Wisc Verbal Scale (standard deviation 
13-3) and 102-5 for Wisc Performance Scale (standard deviation 13-5). 


The results for the Revised Stanford-Binet follow the trend for mean 
I.Qs. greater than 100 oe in other results for British children (Scottish 
Survey, 1949, Heasman 1955, and Marshak 1956). In the case of the youngest 
group in our sample, however, some bias may be present, as it is the custom in 
some London primary schools to delay entry from the infants’ to the junior 
departments if the child is unable to read. The classes of 7 to 8 year old children 
may not all have been fully representative of this age group. 


The standard deviations for both the Wisc and Revised Stanford-Binet 
of the London sample are somewhat lower than those given for the standardisa- 
tion samples at corresponding ages (Wechsler 1949 and Terman 1937), probably 
due to the homogeneous nature of our sample. 
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B. Comparison of I.Qs. obtained with the WISC and the Revised Stanford-Binet. 


‘The mean I.Qs. obtained with the Revised Stanford-Binet at each age level 
in our sample were greater than the corresponding mean I.Qs. for all scales of the 
Wisc. The average difference is 7-2 I.Q. points and, as can be seen from Table 1, 
the widest discrepancies occur between scores on the Revised Stanford-Binet and 
the Wisc Performance Scale. Wisc Verbal I.Qs. are closer to those obtained 
for the Binet than either the Wisc Full or Performance I.Qs. 


t 
C. Individual I.Qs. compared on the WISC and Binet. 


Individual differences ranged from 16 points higher on the Wisc full scale to 
36 points higher on the Revised Stanford-Binet. Table 2 shows the percentage 
of children with given I.Q. differences between Binet and Wisc scores. 77 per 
cent. of the total sample obtained higher results on the Binet than on the Wisc 
Full Scale. The mean differences increase from -07 points higher on the Binet 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON oF I.Qs. OBTAINED BY CHILDREN TESTED WITH THE Wisc AND THE BINET. 
Total sample= 240 children. 


Higher op R.S.B. Higher in WISC 


— 


Revised Stanford- 21 and 
Binet I.Q. Level 1—10 | 11—20 | more 1—10 | 11— 20 
points | points | points | points | pcints 


tat oe ee ee 


130 and over .. 23-3 
35 - 


80 and under . 





for thosefwith Revised Stanford-Binet I.Qs. of 90 to 99, to 5.5 points higher for 
those] with I.Qs. of 100 to 109, and to 15.6 points higher on the Binet for I.Qs. 
of 130 and over. At each I.Q. level above 80, a greater proportion of children 
show higher ratings on the Binet than the Wisc. In general, it is at the lower 
levels of intellignnce that the scores obtained for the two tests are more likely 
to agree. 


In using both the Wisc and-the Binet it is usual in clinical practice to assign 
a category of intelligence corresponding to certain I.Q. levels. For instance, 
Wechsler provides seven different categories ranging from Mental Defective to 
Very Superior, based on the distribution of cases in a normal curve. In the case 
of the Revised Stanford-Binet applied to British children, it is customary to use 
the I.Q. categories agreed by the B.P.S. Committee of Professional Psychologists, 
which give nine categories ranging from Very Inferior to Exceptional Intellig- 
ence. It is of some importance to know whether a child judged ‘ Average’ on 
the Binet according to the B.P.S. classification would also receive a similar 
rating if tested with the Wisc according to Wechsler’s classification, and 
similarly for other verbal description of categaries. An TOR of each child’s 
rating on the two tests is given in Table 3. Over half (134 children) of the 
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TABLE 8 


SCATTERGRAM OF INTELLIGENCE RATINGS OBTAINED BY Eac CHILD ON THE WISC AND 
tHE REVISED STANFORD-BINET. 


N= 240 children. 


R.S.B. Ratings (B.P.S. Ratings on the WISC (Wechsler’s Classifications) 
Classification) 


Very | Superior) Bnght | Average| Dull | Border- 
N Normal |- line 


Exceptional Intelligence 


Superior Intelligence 
Above Average . ...... 





total sample obtained a rating of ‘ Average ’.on the Wisc. The corresponding 
ratings ‘obtained on the Revised Stanford-Binet for these children were as 
follows : 
Thirty-nine children (or approximately one-third of the group) were also 
judged average on the Binet. 
Forty-eight children (or just over a third of the group) were judged ‘ High 
Average ’ on the Binet. l 
Twenty-eight children (about one-fifth) were judged ‘ Above Average ’ on 
the Binet. 


Nineteen children, the remainder of the 134 children who were rated 
‘ Average ’ on the Wisc, were rated ‘ Low Average’ on the Binet. 


The only other group of appreciable size is that of thirty-seven children, judged 
‘ Bright Normal’ on the Wisc and ‘ Above-Average ’ on the Binet. In general, 
the analysis in Table 3 indicates that children in the middle ranges of intelligence 
will be rated one category or more higher on the Binet than on the Wisc ; 
10 per cent. of our sample are children classified as ‘ Average’ on the WISC, 
and “Above Average’ on the Revised Stanford-Binet. 


D. Differences between scores on Verbal and Performance Scales of the WISC.. 


The standardisation procedures for the Wisc were designed to result in a 
difference of zero points between the average of Verbal I.Os. and the average 
Performance I.Qs. at each age level, and the actual differences obtained on 
Wechsler’s samples differ only slightly from zero. Seashore’s (1951) analysis 
of the standardisation sample for rural and urban groupings, however, showed 
that relatively more urban children have greater Verbal I.Qs. than Performance 
I.Qs., the reverse being true of rural children. The mean difference between 
Verbal and Performance I.Qs. for the urban group was about one point. In the 
present sample, the mean Verbal I.Qs. are greater than the mean Performance 
I.Qs. by 3:2 points at year 8, by 1-9 points at year 9 and by -02 points at year 10.. 
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Individual differences between Verbal and Performance I.Qs. for this 
sample were distributed as shown in Table 4. Half the sample show differences 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE I.Q. DIFFERENCES. 


Size of V and P Wechsler’s Standardisation This Study Sample 
Differences Sample 
(regardless of sign) |——————--—_-, —_—_--—-_____| —___-__-___ 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Percentage 


Z 


EDORA 


3 
6 
li 
8 
8 


pam 
H 


coe ae eo 
OON G «Im ROG 


> 





of 8 points or more, about a quarter show 15 points or more, and a tenth 20 
points or more. These figures are similar to those obtained by Wechsler, which 
are also contained in Table 4 for comparison. 


E. Reliability. 


_ The internal consistency reliability of the Wisc sub-tests was determined 
for the present sample, using the Kuder-Richardson formula (1937). (No 
alternate form of the Wisc exists and it was not found practicable to retest the 
sample in the present case.) Table 5 shows the reliability coefficients for each 
sub-test at 8, 9 and 10 years, together with Wechsler’s split-half reliability 
coefficients for ages 74 and 104 years (these being the only data available from 
the standardisation sample within the requisite age range). 
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TABLE 5 


RELIABILITY AND STANDARD ERROR OF MEASUREMENT OF THE Wisc TESTS. 


Wechsler’s Sample 


Age 9 yrs. | Age 10 yrs. 


Hh 


SSSLVSVASLaLSS | P 


Comprehension 
An mene 


pd pod pd pad 


P 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement ik 


t Performance Scale ... 
t Full Scale 


53 
-80 
*79 
-80 
42 
"59 
‘77 
-56 
-58 
“19 
"54 
‘65 
72 
‘05 


OS 3 Aa pi pot pok jub pi jami jd eh poeh pa pasah 
h oa O 0 tO a G a en a O Go m a 
SHAS OANGSESRSS 
aoe CJI GE bt pd puat pumi pd PTY pumi et eet eek ek 
o D O o S A D À RIS i 
Gi = O wo @ ko a or bo on 


I 
1 
l 
I 
I 
1 
l 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
5 
4 


UD DR GD pad pend pos ed i et 





* Without Digit Span. 
t Without Coding and Mazes. 
t Without Digit Span, Coding and Mazes. 


NOTES : 
(1) Coding is a speed test and 1ts rehability could not be estimated by this method. 


(2) SE,,* is in Scaled Score Units for the subtests, and in I.Q. Units for the Verbal, 
Performance and Full Scales. 


The reliability coefficients for Verbal, Performance and Full Scales are 
sufficiently high for most testing purposes, and as in the case of Wechsler’s 
sample, the Verbal scale shows greater reliability than the Performance scale. 
The reliability of the individual subtests ranges from -43 to +80, with a tendency 
for values to increase with age level. The low reliabilities obtained for the 8 year 
level in our sample are close to those obtained for Wechsler’s standardisation 
sample at age 7$ years. (Wechsler gives no reliability coefficients for ages 
below 74 years in the Manual, but clearly these would be desirable.) 


Consideration of the standard errors of the sub-test scores, which are also 
shown in Table 5, indicates that errors of measurement play a large part in 
deviations obtained on Wisc sub-test scores. The standard error indicates the 
amount of fluctuation that can be expected in sub-test scores, if the same subject 
were retested under similar conditions. The range of variation (at the -01 level 
of confidence) is 2-58 standard errors on either side of the observed score. A 
child obtaining a score of 10 points on the Comprehension test at age 8 years, 
for instance, could conceivably vary on retest between a score of 5 points and a 
score of 15 points, due to imperfection of the measuring instrument. . 
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F. Correlations between the WISC and the Revised Stanford-Binet. 


Product-moment correlations between scores obtained on the Wisc and 
the Revised Stanford-Binet for the subjects in this sample are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE Wisc, THE REVISED STANFORD-BINET AND TEACHERS’ 
RATINGS. 


(40 boys and 40 girls at each Age Level.) 


Revised Stanford-Binet Teachers’ Ratings 
vs US. 
Age Level Sa a | ema 
Revised 
Wisc Wisc Wisc Wisc Wisc Wisc [Stanford 
Verbal | Perf. Full Verbal | Perf. Full Binet 

8 years . | 

BOYS: ise eke 77 48 72. -67 43 64 58 

Girls .... iss 79 “46 -76 -73 53 75 65 

Both. 646.4345 78 47 74 -70 48 70 62 
9 years : 

Boys 5-38 89 -85 90 71 57 74 76 

Girls ........ 78 ‘58 75 72 -60 72 65 

Both : 4.3 bs 84 ‘61 84 71 59 73 71 
10 years ° 

Boys ... 244s 86 -64 83 74 -67 77 67 

Giris ..... nk 90 "87 86 79 57 75 78 

Oth saren es 88 66 85 76 62 76 73 
Total Sample....| -84 "59 81 ‘73 "57 "74 69 

N =240 


For the total group of 240 children,’ correlations of ‘84, -59 and -81 were 
obtained between the Revised Stanford-Binet and the Wisc Verbal, Performance 
and Full Scales, respectively. The Wisc is less verbal in content than the Binet, 
and this is reflected in the higher correlations obtained between the Revised 
Stanford-Binet and Wisc Verbal scores, compared with those obtained with 
both Wisc Full and Wisc Performance scores. 


Table 6 also includes the correlation coefficients between teachers’ ratings 
and the scores on the-two tests. The average correlations of teachers’ ratings 
with the Wisc Full Scale is :74 and with the Revised Stanford-Binet is -69. 
If the teachers’ estimates can be taken as valid, then the Wisc appears to be as 
good a measure of general intelligence as the Binet. 


G. Factorial validity. 


The factor analysis of the sub-tests shown in Table 7 was carried out in 
order to determine whether the sub-tests are saturated with a common factor, 
and to indicate whether the common factor (if present) at one age level 
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TABLE 7 


FACTOR ANALYSIS oF Wisc SuB-TEstTs. 
(N =80 at each age level) 


Block Design .... 
Object Assembly 
Coding 

Mazes 





corresponds to that at another. Burt’s Simple Summation method was used to 
analyse the inter-subtest correlations at each age level (Table 8}. 


Examination of the first factor loadings in Table 7 shows that at each age 
level all the sub-tests are saturated with a common factor, the importance of 
which increases with age level, accounting for 31-2 per cent., 37-7 per cent., 
and 41-6 per cent. of the total test variance at years 8, 9 and 10, respectively. 
In comparing the magnitude of the common factor at each age, reference must 
be made to the reliability coefficients of the sub-tests (Table 5), which show a 
tendency to increase with age Tests with low reliability, coupled with possible 
specific variance, will show limited communality, and this will affect the 
average amount of common factor variance. The low reliability coefficients for 
year 8 probably accounts for the smaller first factor variance. 


Consistently high first factor loadings are shown for the sub-tests Vocab- 
ulary, Similarities, Information and Block Design. The three ‘alternate ’ 
tests, Digit Span, Coding and Mazes, on the other hand, do not have consistent 
first factor loadings, and tend to contribute less to the common variance. 
(These sub-tests were designated ‘alternates’ by Wechsler because of their 
relatively low correlations with the other sub-tests.) After extraction of the 
first factor, the residuals were tested for significance bya comparing them with 
twice the standard error of the observed correlations of the sub-tests. For the 
8 and 9 year groups just over 5 per cent. of the residuals were significant, and 
for the 10 year group slightly less than 5 per cent. were significant. A bipolar 
analysis was carried out on the residuals at each age level, and the second factor 
loadings are also shown in Table 7. The contrast between the sub-tests Informa- 
tion, Comprehension, Similarities, Vocabulary, all positively saturated, on the 
one hand, and Arithmetic, Digit Span, Block Design, Object Assembly, Coding 
and Mazes, all negatively saturated, is fairly consistent at each age level. Picture 
Completion and Picture Arrangement show generally small, almost negligible, 
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TABLE 8 
Wisc INTER-SUB-TEST CORRELATIONS FOR LONDON SAMPLE AT EACH AGE LEVEL. 


Number=80 at each Age Level. 


SO 90 SI Go OH me G3 BS m 


Picture Arrangement .. 

. Block Design 

. Object Assembly 
Coding 


Digit 


. Digit Span 

. Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement .. 

: Block Design - 


Digit Span . 
Picture Completion .... 
Picture Arrangement .. 
. Block Design 

. Object Assembly 

. Coding 


SO 90 N D Om go po rt 





positive saturations, with the exception of year 9 where Picture Arrangement 
has a negative saturation of the same order as the other negatively saturated 
tests. The dichotomy broadly suggests a division between verbal and non- 
verbal tests, or a contrast between manipulative and non-manipulative abilities. 
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LV.—DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The results reported above apply to a sample of London primary school 
children selected according to age and socio-economic representation, i.e., to a 
sample of relatively homogeneous educational background and purely urban 
in character. 


(a) Mean I.Qs. on the WISC and the Binet. 


For the 240 children between 74 and 104 years in this study, the mean 
I.Qs. were 104-8 on the Wisc Full Scale, 105-2 on the Wisc Verbal Scale, 
103:5 on the Wisc Performance Scale, and 112-0 on the Revised Stanford-Binet. 
The mean I.Qs. obtained on all scales of the Wisc and for all age groups and 
both sexes are higher than the mean I.Qs. published for Wechsler’s total 
standardisation sample. They are, however, comparable in value with those 
obtained for purely urban groups used in the standardisation sample. Krugman 
et al (1951), report on a sample of 332 New York children (selected to represent 
the various socio-economic groups), part of which was used for Wechsler’s 
sample. Forty-four children aged 84 years obtained a mean I.Q. of 104-73 
on the Wisc and 110-86 on the Binet ; thirty-one children aged 94 years obtained 
a mean I.Q. of 106-52 on the Wisc and 116-84 on the Binet. 


The mean I.Qs. obtained for this sample with the Revised Stanford-Binet, 
which was used as a control test, were also higher for all ages and both sexes 
than the values given by Terman (1937), but were comparable in size with 
values found for purely urban samples in America and Britain. 


The mean I.Qs. on the Revised Stanford-Binet are higher for all ages and 
both sexes than the corresponding mean I.Qs. for all scales of the Wisc. The 
Wisc Verbal Scale I.Qs. were closer to those obtained for the Binet (mean 
difference 6-8 points) than either the Wisc Full (mean difference 7-2 points) or 
Performance Scale I.Qs. (mean difference 8-5 points). 


There was a tendency for greater differences between Wisc and Binet 
I.Qs. to be associated with higher levels of intelligence (these differences favour- 
ing the Binet). Two-thirds of the children with I.Qs. of 120 and over as 
measured by the Binet were over 10 I.Q. points higher on this test than on the 
Wisc, and a few of these differences were as high as 30 I.Q. points. 


The differences obtained for our sample may have been an artifact of the 
experiment, since the Wisc was always administered first. There may have 
been transfer from the Wisc to the Binet. Several investigators (e.g., Pastovic 
and Guthrie 1951, and Krugman et al 1951) have alternated the order of 
testing, however, and have nevertheless obtained consistently higher I.Qs. on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet than on the Wisc. 


The size of the discrepancies between I.Qs. measured by the Wisc and by 
the Revised Stanford-Binet indicates that the Wisc cannot be regarded as a 
substitute for the Revised Stanford-Binet. Further research is necessary to 
investigate the consistent discrepancies between Wisc and Stanford-Binet 
I.Qs. at different ages and different intellectual levels. These discrepancies 
may be due to underestimation of ability by the Wisc or over-estimation by the 
Revised Stanford-Binet. Until more conclusive data are available, the 
American norms for the Wisc appear, from present results, to be reasonably 
applicable to British children, provided caution is practised in their interpreta- 


tion and in making comparisons with I.Qs. obtained by children measured with 
the Binet. 
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Comparison of intelligence classifications obtained by individual children 
on the Wisc and Revised Stanford-Binet showed that the majority of children 
in the middle ranges of mtelligence were placed in higher categories of intellig- 
ence by results on the Revised Stanford-Binet. Over 10 per cent. of the sample 
judged ‘ Average ‘ on the Wisc were classified ‘ Above Average’ on the Binet. 


(b) Dsfferences between Verbal and Performance I.Qs. on the Wisc varied 
considerably in magnitude for individual children. Half the sample showed 
differences of 7 points or more and a few of the differences were as high as 35 I.Q. 
points. Equal Verbal and Performance I.Qs. were the exception rather than 
the rule and differences should not be interpreted as necessarily having any 
diagnostic significance. Seashore (1951) has cautioned users of the Wisc about 
interpretation of differences between Verbal and Performance I.Qs.: “A 
difference may be clinically important, but not just because it is a difference. 
Other data must be adduced to permit attaching any import to a discrepancy 
even as big as 5, 10 or 15 points.” 


(c) Relabslty. 

Using the Kuder-Richardson (1937) formula, the internal consistency 
reliability coefficients of the sub-tests were calculated at each age level. These 
ranged from ‘50 to :74 (median value -58) for year 8; from -43 to -72 (median 
value -64) to year 9; and from -50 to -80 (median value -65) at year 10. To 
evaluate the magnitude of the reliability coefficients the standard errors of 
measurement were calculated. The estimated range of fluctuation of each 
individual’s score (at the -01 level) attributable to chance errors varied from 
between 5 to 10 points for the different sub-tests throughout the total age range. 

The warning given by Seashore, et al (1950) against interpreting differences 
between sub-test scores, without reference to their reliabilities, is strongly 
reinforced by the values obtained in this study. A difference in score between, 
say, Vocabulary, and any of the other verbal sub-tests, would have to be at 
least five scaled score points before it could be said that any significant difference 
exists between the functions they measure, for any child in the present sample. 
The reliability of the sub-tests would appear to be too low to warrant the diag- 
nostic use of any but the most extreme deviations. 

The Full Scale reliability at the three age levels (8, 9 and 10 years) was 
‘89, -90 and -94, respectively. For corresponding ages, the Verbal Scale 
reliability was :80, :87 and -90, and the Performance Scale reliability was +80, 
"81 and -85 (i.e., lower than for the other two Scales). 


(d) Correlation with external criteria. 

Correlations between Wisc Full Scale and the Revised Stanford-Binet 
ranged from ‘64 to -77, the average correlation beting -74. The Verbal Scale 
correlates more highly with the Stanford-Binet than does the Wisc Full Scale 
or the Performance Scale; the coefficients ranged between -77 and -90, the 
average value being -84. Tne correlation between the Wisc Performance Scale 
and the Stanford-Binet ranged between -46 and -67, the average value being 
-59. It will be noted that for the youngest group (average age 8 years) the 
correlation between Wisc Performance scores and the Stanford-Binet (Table 6) 
are much lower (-48 for boys, +46 for girls) than any of the other coefficients 
at higher age levels. The Binet contains more items of the performance type at 
younger levels, and it might have been expected that Wisc Performance scores 
would correlate less well with Binet scores as the latter scale became more 
verbal in content. The low correlations at year 8 may indicate that the Wisc 
Performance items are more difficult at the Bear level than the corresponding 
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types of item on the Binet for this age range. The average correlation of the 
Wisc Full, Verbal and Performance Scales with teachers’ ratings were -74, -73 
and -57, respectively. The average correlation between the Revised Stanford- 
Binet and teachers’ ratings was -69. 

Correlations obtained between the Wisc and the external criteria are thus 
of sufficiently high order to indicate that the Wisc is a valid measure of general 
intelligence, which covers the same ‘general area of behaviour as the Binet, 
although the abilities measured by the two tests are not identical. 

(e) Factorial validity. 

In selecting items for inclusion in the Wisc, one of the criteria used was that 
they should correlate well with other measures of intelligence. This, in turn, 
leads to the expectation that some degree of inter-item correlation will be 
present, i.e., that the items will measure a common factor. Wechsler (1958) 
has stated that the sub-tests are to be regarded as different measures of intelli- 
gence, not measures of different kinds of intelligence : “The grouping of sub- 
tests into Verbal and Performance Scales, while intending to emphasize a 
dichotomy as regards possible types of ability called for by the individual tests 
does not imply that these are the only abilities involved in the tests. Nor does 
it presume that there are different kinds of intelligence, e.g., verbal, manipula- 
tive, etc. It merely implies that there are different ways in which intelligence 
can manifest itself.’ 

Factor analysis of the sub-test intercorrelations obtained for the present 
sample indicated that they were all measuring a common factor within each 
age group, although some of the sub-tests were definitely low in general factor 
saturation. For different age levels, the first factor saturations did not remain 
constant for a particular sub-test; there was a tendency for an increase in 
general factor saturation with age level. 

The sub-tests which showed consistently high first factor saturation at each 
age level were Information, Vocabulary, Similarities and Block Design. The 
sub-tests, Digit Span, Coding and Mazes (designated as ‘alternates’ by 
Wechsler) showed generally low factor saturation at each age level. (Since the 
main function of the test as a whole is the measurement of the general factor, 
the inclusion of these alternative tests ‘ when time permits,’ as Wechsler suggests, 
seems inadvisable.) 

The common factor, which was provisionally identified with general intellig- 
ence, accounted for approximately i$ per cent., 37 per cent. and 42 per cent. 
of the total variance at years 8, 9 and 10, respectively. Differences in first 
factor variance were considered to be partly due to differences in reliability of 
the sub-tests at each age level. 

A second bipolar factor extracted at each age level, although barely 
significant, was tentatively identified as contrasting the verbal and non-verbal 
abilities measured by the sub-tests. The line of division, however, did not 
correspond with Wechsler’s classification of the tub-tests into Verbal and 
Performance Scales—the three Verbal sub-tests, Digit Span, Coding and 
Arithmetic, are grouped with the other Performance sub-tests possibly because 
they also involve visual-spatial qualities. The fact that Arithmetic shows a 
decrease in loadings with increase in age level is probably connected with the 
increase in verbal comprehension required in more difficult problems in this 
sub-test—the easier problems being confined to simple numerical relationships. 
This interpretation would lend support to the verbal versus non-verbal dich- 
otomy already suggested. 

Wechsler gives tables of inter-correlations between the sub-tests for years 
74, 104 and 134 in the Wisc Manual (200 children at each age level) and Gault 
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(1954) factorized these tables for years 104 and 134, using Thurstone’s centroid 
method, with a rotated bifactor solution. Four factors were extracted at each 
age level, a general eductive, spatial perceptual, memory and verbal compre- 
hension factor. Two of the Verbal tests, Arithmetic and Digit Span, and two 
Performance tests, Picture Arrangement and Coding had the highest saturations 
on the memory factor. Maxwell (1959) also factorised Wechsler’s data according 
to the method of minimum likelihood, omitting the sub-tests Information and 
Mazes from the matrices. Two factors, verbal-intellectual and space-perform- 
ance, were extracted m each analysis, and as in our result, the grouping of sub- 
tests with highest loadings on these factors cut across the classification of the 
sub-tests into Verbal and Performance Scales. 

The somewhat unstable factor pattern from one age level to another in our 
analysis may be simply attributable to the small numbers in each group (80 at 
each age level) which increases sampling errors. The performance sub-tests 
however, show less stability in factor pattern than do the verbal sub-tests. 
This may be due to the fact that five out of six of them are a mixture of speed 
and power, in that time bonuses are awarded for accurate performance. For the 
older groups, individual differences in test scores were more dependent on time 
bonuses as the majority of children were able to complete the tasks within the 
basic time limit. If the sub-tests measure speed and power in varying degree 
at different age levels, this may affect the factorial composition of the perform- 
ance sub-tests from one age level to another. 
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THE NEED FOR A SCHEMATIC LEARNING THEORY 


By RICHARD R. SKEMP 
(Department of Psychology, Umversity of Manchester) 


SuMMARY. Current learning theories have little direct application to problems 
of teaching and learning school subjects. The development of a schematic 
learning theory will, ıt is hoped, help to remedy this deficiency. Such a theory 
will also have wider applications. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


AMONG the branches of psychology applicable ın the field of educational research, 
one would expect learning theory to be the most prominent ofall. Learning isa 
child’s chief task throughout his school days, and beyond: and the teacher’s 
main concern is the extent and quality of this activity. How much help in 
these tasks have psychologists been able to offer, and teachers to use ? 


A. search of the three main journals ın the field of educational psychology 
and research, over the 21 years from 1940 to the year of writing (1961), has only 
revealed a total of five papers on applications of learning theory ; the distribu- 
tion being as follows: 


British Journal of Educational Psychology—None. 
Journal of Educational Psychology—Three. 
Journal of Educational Research—Two. 


This most important topic seems to be much neglected: and the reason 1s 
not far to seek. In one of the five papers listed above, Buswell* (1956) says : 
“ Without the slightest criticism of experiments in general psychology, we 
cannot continue to be satisfied with implications for education from results of 
experiments with simple mental processes, with animals, and at the sub-language 
level... I am proposing that educational psychologists take their cues for 
research from the problems of learning in schools, where the processes are com- 
plex and where the learnings carried on are at the language level.” In other 
words, theories relating to conditioning, reinforcement learning, sign learning, 
perceptual learning, etc., are not adequate for the classroom. A theory is 
required which takes account (among other things) of the systematic develop- 
ment of an organised body of knowledge, which not only integrates what has 
been learnt, but is a major factor in new learning: as when a knowledge of 
arithmetic makes possible the learning of algebra, and when this knowledge 
of algebra is subsequently used for the understanding of analytical geometry. 


The only theory yet available which does this has been put forward by 
Piaget (1950). He calls such a body of knowledge a ‘ schema.’ The incorpora- 
tion of new knowledge into an existing schema is called ‘ assimilation’; and the 
enlargement of a schema, which may be necessary if it is not adequate for the 
above purpose in its existing form, is called ‘accommodation.’ These three 
related concepts would seem to offer a basis for the kind of learning theory 
which is needed. 


* In his presidential address to the Educational Psychology division of the American 
Psychological Association, September, 1955. 
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Yet in a standard text on Theories of Learning, Hilgard (1958) makes no 
reference to it. The name of Piaget does not even appear at all in the list of 
authors referred to. This could mean either that Hilgard is not familiar with 
the work of Piaget, or that he does not regard it as applicable to learning theory. 
The latter hypothesis seems tenable, since the book by Piaget here referred to is 
called The Psychology of Intelligence ; and Hilgard says (op. cit. p. 25) “... the 
problems of the nature of and measurement of intelligence lie outside the scope 
of this volume.’’ This will perhaps seem strange to most teachers, who believe 
that intelligence and learning are rather closely related: and indeed, that the 
more intelligent a child, the better he can learn. But Hilgard does not thereafter 
refer to the subject of intelligence, and the learning theories he presents are 
indicated by the chapter headings: Thorndike’s Connectionism, Guthrie’s 
Contiguous Conditioning, Skinner’s Operant Conditioning, Hull’s Systematic 
Behaviour Theory, Tolman’s Sign Learning, Classical Gestalt Theory, Lewin’s 
Field Theory, Freud’s Psychodynamics. This text is the only one on learning 
theory which is recommended to doctoral students by one-half or more of the 
American and Canadian psychology departments granting doctors’ degrees, 
and appeared in this category in both 1953-4 and 1958-9 (Sundberg, 1960). If this 
text may on the foregoing evidence be taken as both representing and largely 
determining the state of learning theory in America, the lack of application of 
learning theory to education is easy to understand.* 


In this country, however, the work of Piaget is rapidly becoming more 
widely known and appreciated, particularly during the last decade. Two 
authors who have played an important part in this are Peel (1956 and 1960) 
and Lovell (1960): who, long before the dates of these books, were (like the 
present writer) presenting Piaget’s work to their students. Here, if anywhere, 
would one expect to find presented a schematic theory of learning. 


"In his earlier book, Peel discusses the following learning theories : associa- 
tion, S-R theory, conditioned responses, Hull’s reinforcement theory and 
Tolman’s theory of sign-learning ; Gestalt psychology, and learning as insight ; 
transfer. The index gives six references to Piaget, but in none of these is there 
any reference to a schema. 


In the foreword of the second of the two works cited, Peel declares that 
“ Piaget’s work forms the core of the treatment.” The word ‘ schema ’ does not 
however appear in the glossary, nor in the index. I have found it twice in the 
text (Chapter VI), but not in relation to learning. 


Lovell makes only two references to schemata. One is, however, important 
enough to be given in full, for several reasons. It points out that the concept 
of the schema was described earlier by Head and Bartlett, and was taken over 
by Piaget who developed it and added the concepts of assimilation and accom- 
modation. Also it contains a clue why the idea has not yet been applied to 
learning theory. 

, (page 97). “ Much earlier, Head, the distinguished neurologist, had 
proposed that the cortex ... was a storehouse of past impressions which 
normally remain outside consciousness. These impressions form organisa- 
tions called schemata which modify all future impressions produced by 
incoming sensory data, so that all perception is affected by what has gone 


*A colleague has since called my attention to a passage in the last chapter in which 
Hilgard himself points out the need for learning theories which are more relevant to real 
ufe situations, and refers to ‘the sterility of contemporary learning theories”. I would 
therefore like to remedy a possible implication in my reference to his work, that he was 
less aware of their shortcomings than he here shows. 
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before. Somewhat similar views on the building up and functioning of 
schemata have been proposed by Bartlett* and Hebbł. For Piaget 
assimilation and accommodation are fundamental processes. The former 
>- term -implies the absorption and integration of new experiences into © 
previously organised schemata, and the latter term the tiddification of 
schemata by new experiences or the build-up of new schemata.” 


This extract is in the chapter called “ Imagery and Thinking,” and it will be _ 
seen that the concept of the schema is Considéred only in relation to Perception, 
and with a background of neurophysiology. In the chapter devoted to learning, 
it plays no part at all. EN 


Without, therefore, doing injustice to the value of these books-in providing 
an introduction to many aspects of Piaget’s work, I think that it is fair to say 
that although there may be oblique reference to it, the concept of schematic 
_ learning as such does not appear in them. This is perhaps not surprising, for 
Piaget presents it in a book about intelligence, and the connection with learning 
is not made explicit : still less its implications for practical learning and teaching 
tasks. Again, no criticism is implied of this important but difficult work. It 
was not written-as a text on educational psychology. 


The purpose of the present paper is to put forward the view that only by 
developing further a theory along the lines which Piaget has begun can learning 
theory be made fully relevant for educational psychology (particularly since it, 
offerg,a hope `of relating certain kinds of learning to intelligence); and to 
describe an experiment which both supports this view and indicates the kind of 
way in which a beginning can be made with the ca application of the 
theory in the classroom. 


I].— EXPERIMENT. 


-- The chief Ta of this experiment was to demonstrate the crucial import- 
ance of a schema even for a relatively straightforward learning task, less 
difficult than most of those required of pupils in the usual school subjects. 


To isolate the schema as the experimental variable, two different artificial 
schemata were devised, each based on'sixteen basic symbols with associated 
meanings. These symbols were combined into pairs and threes, and then 
into successively larger groups; symbolising new meanings which were not 
arbitrary, but based on the meanings of the sub-groups, which, in turn, were 
based on those of the individual symbols. This can best be understood by 
reference to Figure 1, which shows part of schema 1. 


For experimental control a the other variables a second schema was prepared, 
similar in principle to thefirst. Twelve of the same sixteen basic symbols were 
used but with new meanings, together with four new ones. An extract from 
this second schema is shown in Figure 2, From considerations of space, it has 
only been possible to show a few of the more complex groups in these two figures. 
Apart from their content, however, it is hoped that they will help to clarify the 
concept by showing two examples of how schemata can be progressively built 
up. 

* Remembering. 

+ The Organisation of Behaviour. ` 
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PART OF SCHEMA 1 


FIGURE I 
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PART OF SCHEMA 2 : 
FIGURE 2 
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The subjects were two parallel first forms at a boys’ grammar school, 
numbering 23, 24, respectively, after’ excluding boys who were absent for any 
part of the experiment. In the preliminary part, each form learnt one of these 
schemata : that is, they were asked to memorise first the basic word and symbol 
pairs, and then the successively larger.groups which symbolised new words. 
Pencil and paper were given to them, and they were advised that the best way 
to learn was by attempted recall with self-testing and correction of errors. 
This extended over three school periods on consecutive days, and the subjects 
were then ready for the final part of the experiment: which involved learning 
with, and Without, the aid of the respective schemata which they had learnt. 


For each schema a set of ten multi-symbol groups was prepared, these 
groups ranging from 8 to 14 symbols in size, and each set totalling exactly 
100 symbols together. (One example from each final set has been included in 
Figures 1 and 2, being in each case the last one shown). Both forms were 
asked to learn both of these final sets: the task being, as before, to learn the 
group of symbols associated with each word. For one set, they had learnt a 
schema into which the new symbols and their meanings could be assimilated ; for 
the other, their own particular schema was no use. The aid given by the 
schemata could thus be quantified, by combining the scores which represented 
schematic learning for each group, and comparing these results with the com- 
bined scores on non-schematic learning (hereafter called rote learning). Both 
groups of subjects were learning the same total material, the two halves of 
which were approximately equal objective difficulty. There was, of course, a 
considerable subjective difference ; but this, the effect of the previously learnt 
schemata, is just what the experiment was concerned with. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN. 


Subjects. Preliminary stage. Final tasks and their nature for the subjects. 
“(Learn material Skemat Leari material } Rote 
Group I Learn schema I assımilable to iari assimilable to ` learning 
schema J 8 | schema II 
l Rote Schematic 
Group I Learn schema II le . i cena g 


Compostiton of scores. 


Schematic learning: Group I, recall of material fitting schema I, combined with 
Group II, recall of material fitting schema II. 

Rote learning : Group I, recall of material fitting schema II, combined with 
Group II, recall of material fitting schema I. 


The experimental design is summarised in Table 1. It took care of any 
slight difference between the abilities of the two forms, and also of whatever 
differences there may have been between the two final tasks. The number of 
presentations of the individual symbols previously to the final tasks were equal 
for the two schemata. It should further be emphasised that, in the final test, 
all the subjects were learning to associate new groups of symbols with new 
meanings. There was no question of learning different meanings for any 
of the basic symbols, or earlier groups of symbols, which they had already learnt. 
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ITI.—REsvtrts. 


In Table 2 are shown the percentages of symbols correctly recalled by all , 
subjects immediately after learning, the following day, and twenty- -eight days 
later (i.e., twenty-nine days after the original learning). By ‘ total scores ’ is 
meant percentage recall of all the symbols in the final learning task. The 
‘controlled scores’ are calculated for those symbols only which occurred in 
both schemata, and which for each group constituted twelve of the sixteen 
originally learnt by them. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE RECALL BY ALL Susyectrs (N=47). 


Total Scores: 
Schematic learning 


Controlled Scores : 
Schematic learning 





In both cases, the difference between schematic and rote learning is striking. 
Schematic learning resulted in twice the number of symbols being recalled 
immediately after learning, and seven times as many after four weeks It gave 
both faster learning and better retention. 


TABLE 3 


AMOUNT FORGOTTEN (AS PERCENTAGE OF AMOUNT ORIGINALLY LEARNT), 


Following 28 Days 
Controlled Scores ` 


Schematic learning 





The rates of forgetting, expressed in percentages of what was originally 
learnt (as shown by immediate recall), are shown in Table 3. It can be seen that 
the subjects forgot more of the rote-learnt material in a day than of the 
schematically learnt material in four weeks. 


IV.—IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING. 


(a) Schematic presentation of material. The obvious consequence of these 
results is that, so far as possible, the subject matter of lessons should be arranged 
in such a form that pupils can use schematic learning rather than rote learning. 
What this means in its detailed application to the many subjects taught in 
schools and colleges has yet to be worked out. The main part of this task must 
of course, be the concern of the teachers who are specialists in various subjects : 
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but further psychological research is needed to establish more clearly what are 
the basic principles of schematic presentation. Probably the best teachers 
‘have always tended intuitively toward this method: but only by detailed 
investigation of the underlying processes can it be used most effectively. 


(6) Triple advantage of schematic learning. The most obvious point 
established by the present experiment is the superiority of schematic learning 
over rote learning for both immediate recall and long-term retention. But two 
further advantages appear when the method is considered in the wider setting 
of school and college learning, and also in many of the learning situations of 
childhood and everyday life. In schematic learning, not only the material is 
learnt, but the schema ttself : which is thus available to provide the same advant- 
ages for future learning (provided that this can be assimilated to the schema). 
Moreover, this subsequent learning, to the extent that it makes use of the 
schema, is also practising it: thereby providing, without extra work, revision 
of the earlier material. To give a simple example from algebra: a pupil who 
learns to factonse is also helping to prepare a schema for learning to solve many 
kinds of equation. When afterwards he is solving equations by this means, he 
is also revising factorisation. These advantages are absent from rote learning, in 
which successive tasks remain unrelated. 

The same is true for some of the most basic schemata, such as speaking, 
reading and writing one’s own language. Not only is later learning made 
possible (and also structured) by them, but they are constantly being practised 
and developed during the learning and exercise of more advanced topics. These 
basic.schemata are, therefore, never forgotten, though not practised as such 
after the initial learning 

Schematic learning thus has a triple effect : more efficient current learning, 
preparation for future learning, and automatic revision of past learning. 


(c) The basic schemata. Another point arises in connection with tHese. 
When a child first enters an entirely new field of learning, elementary schemata 
have first to be built up ab insito. What other forms of learning may enter into 
this process is a matter for further investigation, but two points of importance 
for teaching seem clear. First : learning will be much slower at the stage when 
a new schema is being formed than later when it has become available for use as 
a tool of further learning. The teacher must, therefore, know at which of these 
stages his pupils are, and adjust his pace accordingly. Second: the experiment 
has shown how little is retained of material which cannot be assimilated to a 
schema; and the discussion of the previous section has indicated how self- 
perpetuating a schema tend tobe. It therefore follows that whatever schemata 
are formed in the early stages of a child’s education are of crucial importance 
for his future learning ; and that any major changes of teaching method, beyond 
the powers of accommodation of existing schemata, could being progress 
almost to a standstill. One might well adapt William James’ famous utterance 
about habit, and say that “ we must guard against the development of 
schemata that are likely to be inappropriate for future learning as we should 
guard against the plague.” Since the basic schemata are formed by children 
at an age before they are able to direct their own learning activities, it is 
parents and teachers who must guard them in this respect. 


V.—SOME OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 
To consider all the implications for psychology in general of the concepts 
which have here been introduced, and the leads for further research which need ' 
to be followed to develop a useful body of knowledge about the processes of 
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schematic learning, would be beyond the scope of this paper. Here I would 
like to mention two. 


(a) Learning theory and intelligence. One of the criticisms here made of 
existing theories of learning, so far as they applied to educational psychology, 
has been their exclusion of the factor of intelligence. There may well be, even 
in adult humans, many learning processes into which intelligence does not 
enter. But where it is a factor at all, it is one which, to put it mildly, ought not 
to be to be ignored ! 

Piaget’s concept of intelligence is a difficult one. “ To define intelligence in 
terms of the progressive reversibility of the mobile structures which it forms is 
therefore to repeat, in different words, that intelligence constitutes the state of 
equilibrium towards which tend all the successive adaptations of a sensori-motor 
and cognitive nature, as well as all assimilatory and accommodatory interactions 
between the organism and the environment.” (Op cit., page 11). It is hard to 
see immediately how this relates to the concepts of intelligence in the tradition 
of Binet, Spearman, Terman, Moray House, Wechsler, etc., which are familiar 
to British and American psychologists. Nor have we yet a Piagetian intelligence 
test, based on the above definitions. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to see in the concept of a learning schema at least 
the possibility of a reciprocal assimilation (to use another concept from the 
same author) between theories of learning and of intelligence This follows from 
the intrinsic properties of concepts in classifying knowledge and inter-relating 
it in other ways also, thereby providing a ready means of schematisation. 
The formation and application of concepts has always been an important feature 
of traditional intelligence tests. Thus, the development of certain kinds of 
schemata can be regarded also as functioning of intelligence. Further develop- 
ment of our understanding along these lines would enable us not only to estimate 
the extent to which an individual is possessed of intelligence, but also to indicate 
how this intelligence might most effectively be used for various learning tasks. 
We could then, perhaps, teach children to use their intelligence intelligently. 


(b) Meaningful vs. non-meaningful learning. Much work has already been 
done relating to this, by the Gestalt school and others. A major contribution has 
been that of Katona (1940), who showed with an abundance of experiment that 
meaningful learning was better retained than rote learning, and also gave better 
transfer. The reader might, therefore, reasonably ask what is new about the 
present study. 

The crucial difference lies in the introduction of the schema, itself the result 
of learning, as that which gives meaning. Hitherto the emphasis has been on 
meaning as a property present or absent in the material itself. “ We defined 
meaningful learning as learning which proceeds by organisation appropriate 
to the snherent structure of the matersal.’’ (Katona, op. cit., my italics). Where 
the meaning is not at once apparent, it is considered as resulting from a sudden 
perceptual re-structuring described as ‘insight.’ This gives an all-or-nothing 
character to the Gestalt approach. Insight either happens, or it does not, and 
the part played by learning in the process of organisation is not considered. 
An unfortunate result is that conversely, the part played by organisation in the 
process of learning has also been too little considered: in spite of its highly 
relevant subject matter, Katona’s work is not mentioned by any of three books 
of Educational Psychology already cited. 

The view here put forward is that meaning results from the existence +n the 
mind of the subject of a suitable schema which, though it may be based on innate 
organisations, is chiefly the result of learning Meaning is thus synonymous 
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with the process of assimilation to an existing schema: and by the development 
of an appropriate schema, meaning can be given to a set of hitherto unrelated 
data. Scientific theories are advanced schemata of this kind: and it is a far 
cry from this lengthy, systematic, and deliberate building up of meaning to the 
spontaneous perceptual restructuring of the Gestalt approach. Nevertheless, 
when the experiments of the latter are reconsidered in the light of the present 
approach, I think that they will be found to offer a useful contribution to a 
schematic theory of learning. 


VI.—CONCLUSION. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to clarify and develop the concept 
of a schema in the context of educational psychology ; and to point out its 
central importance for school and college learning. Before concluding, however, 
it must be remembered that there are many other kinds of schemata besides the 
examples here given : for as here used, the concept includes all mental organisa- 
tions which integrate existmg knowledge and behaviour, determine its use in 
new situations, and form the basis for further learning. They certainly need 
not be conscious—the ability to reflect on one’s schemata is a highly sophistica- 
ted one. They can be predominantly sensori-motor, such as driving a car ; 
predominantly cognitive, such as mathematics ; or have important elements of 
both, as in `a surgical operation. Even the simplest trial and error learning 
Piaget believes to be not random, but directed by an existing and more basic 
schema: while, as already argued, complex cognitive skills such as mathematics 
and systems of science are also examples of schemata. Their varieties, develop- 
ment, internal organisation, transfer effects, and also their interaction with other 
factors of learning such as reinforcement and intelligence, are subjects for future 
research : having in every case applications within and beyond the field of 
educational psychology. 
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7 i SPECIFIC DYSLEXIA* 


“= 3 -= By M.D. VERNON 
(Department of Psychology, University of Reading) 


SuMMARY. For the understanding of the nature and causes of backwardness 
in reading, it is important that backward readers should not be regarded as a 
homogeneous group whose disability merely varies quantitatively. It seems 
- probable that not only do they differ in their responses to remedial treatment ; 
but also that the nature of their reading difficulties, and the factors associated 
with these, differ in different cases. In particular, ‘ specific dyslexia ’ seems to 
constitute a severe type of disability, particularly resistent to remedial treat- 
ment, Several investigations of-this disability have recently been carried out, 
and evidence is adduced from them as to other associated symptoms, and to 
possible causes. 


].—_INTRODUCTION. 


IN a previous paper (Vernon, 1960), the author noted that.in spite of the 
numerous studies which have been made in recent years of reading backward- 
ness, its incidence, causes and cure, there was still little reliable information as 
to the actual nature of this disability and its fundamental causes. This appeared 
to be due at least in part to the use of unsatisfactory techniques of investigation. 
In particular, the tendency has been to select and compare groups of normal and 
backward readers, and to attempt to isolate the factors which are associated 
with the latter group as a whole, but not with the former. Often the degree of 
backwardness has not been suitable measured; seldom has its exact nature 
been investigated in individual cases—that is to say, what exactly it is that 
each backward reader is unable to do or has failed to learn. “ The argument was 
put forward that we must study these children as individuals, and the peculiar 
nature of their disability ; what were the particular pre- disposing, and possibly 
causal, factors in each case; and, if possible, their individual responses to 
remedial treatment. It was also noted that there seemed to be little recent 
contribution to the study of what might be a specific class of backwardness in 
reading, namely, ‘ specific dyslexia.’ 

Since the publication of this paper, further literature has been published 
which appears: (a) to reinforce the argument as to the erroneous conclusions 
which may be drawn if backward readers are studied only as a group ; Ae 
to give us more information, albeit of a somewhat conflicting type, as to 
nature and causes of ‘ specific dyslexia.’ This new evidence suggests that there 
does indeed exist a particular type of reading disability which can be differen- 
tiated as ‘ specific dyslexia ’’ from other types of reading disability ; that it 
appears relatively frequently among the more severe cases which are referred 
to clinics, but is undifferentiated and overlooked in studies of backward readers 
in schools. 


ad 


II.—-CLASSIFICATION OF CASES OF READING BACKWARDNESS. 


That backward readers are not all of one type, at least in their responses to 
remedial reading teaching, may be illustrated by a consideration of a mono- 
graph recently published by Collins (1961). Here two groups each of twenty 
‘backward readers weré given two- ‘types of remedial teaching, while a third 


ee * Based on a paper read to the ‘English Division of Professional Pajonologies ‘in July, 
1961, ; 
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control group continued to receive ordinary teaching in their schools. After 
six months’ remedial teaching, the experimental groups had improved con- 
siderably on the average by comparison with the control group; but follow-up 
testing at the end of 24 years showed no difference between the average improve- 
ments of experimental and control groups. Collins deduced from this result 
that remedial teaching produces only a temporary spurt, and that in the long 
run, the children’s reading progresses merely in pace with their normal rate of 
maturation. The remedial teaching is, therefore, ineffectual. 

Now, although this enquiry was admirably designed and administered, the 
conclusions drawn from its results must be considerably modified if the 
individual results are studied. It then appears that only 38 per cent. of all the 
children gained about as much in reading age as in chronological that is to 
say, 24-3} years : 36 per cent. gained more and 26 per cent. less. “The children 
in the experimental groups seemed to improve slightly more than those in the 
control group, but the difference was not fully significant. It we study the 
children’s final reading ages, we find that 58 per cent. of the experimental 
groups had reached a reading age of 10 years or over, as against 44 per cent. of 
the control group, the former being on the whole of lower intelligence than the 
latter. This probably means that these children could be said to read after a 
fashion ; at least they had mastered the basic reading processes. On the other 
hand, four children in the experimental groups and two in the control (about 
13 per cent. of all those who reached the nal test) were still semi-literate, with 
reading ages below 8 years. Two of these had I.Qs. below 90, but the other four 
were of normal intelligence. 

It seems justifiable to conclude, therefore, that remedial teaching may be a 
help to some children, particularly those of somewhat sub-normal intelligence, 
and that they may be assisted by it to learn to read reasonably well. Others 
may be little affected by it, and go on at their own pace. A small minority 
learn almost nothing. It is surely, therefore, desirable in studying backward 
readers to discover if possible whether: (a) their difficulties are different in 
kind, as well as in amount ; (b) the causes, or at least the associated factors, are 
different; (c) certain types of remedial teaching are particularly effective in some 
cases and ineffective in others. 

It should not be thought that a wide spread in the amount of improvement 
associated with remedial teaching is unique in Collins’ investigation. Among 
recent studies, Hillman and Snowden (1960) showed that the improvement 
after three months in an adjustment class varied from eight months of reading 
age to over three years. Roberts (1960) studied the effects of three types of 
remedial teaching lasting twenty weeks, and found that 26 per cent. of the 
children had made less than six mouths’ gain in reading age, whereas 33 per 
cent. had made more than twelve months. It is, of course, possible that these 
differences might have been smaller had follow-up testing been carried out at a 
later date. But we do not know what were the factors which produced the wide 
variations in immediate improvement. It does, therefore, seem important in 
future to study them and endeavour to understand them. 

The author wishes to put forward the hypothesis, based more on general 
acquaintance with the literature relating to reading backwardness than on any 
particular investigation, that there are, in fact, three categories of backward 
reader : 

A) Those suffering from a moderate degree of backwardness, caused 

y by environmental factors such as lack of culture in the home, inefficient 
teaching, etc. These can often learn to read normally, or at least to grasp the 
basic phonic processes, if taught by suitable methods in small special groups. 
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(2) Those whose backwardness may or may not be severe, but who suffer 
from some form of emotional maladjustment due in the majority of cases to 
disturbed parental relationships, sometimes in conjunction with temperamental 
disorders. These usually require therapeutic treatment ; but if they respond to 
this, they may subsequently have little difficulty in learning to read. 


(3) Those whose backwardness is often severe, and may be atrributable 
to some organic or constitutional factor, rather than to environmental factors. 
They are often of normal or even good intelligence, and may acquire proficiency 
in subjects which do not depend on reading. Emotional disorders, if they exist, 
appear to have been caused by the failure to learn to read. These are the cases 
which should properly be classified as ‘ specific dyslexics’; and it is they who 
form the main subject of this paper. They are often extremely resistant to 
remedial teaching. Even if they learn to read after a fashion, they may never 
do so fluently ; and they may never learn to spell correctly. Among the total 
school population their number may be relatively small, and they are usually 
overlooked in large scale surveys. But they form a considerable proportion of 
the cases referred to clinics for reading difficulties, and for this reason, they 
figure prominently in the reports of clinicians on reading disability. 

Now it may often happen that these types overlap ; and that, for instance, 
mild cases of the third type become more severe because there are contributory 
environmental factors of the first type and/or some degree of emotional mal- 
adjustment Nevertheless, some relatively pure types do appear. It would, of 
course, be extremely interesting if it were possible to find out the particular 
stage at which each one broke down, and to discover corresponding differences 
in the processes which each found difficult. Unfortunately, in the present state 
of our knowledge, this is impossible. Nevertheless, it may be worth while 
outlining what we know of the difficulties encountered by backward readers. 
It seems possible that some of these may be particularly characteristic of 
dylexic cases. 


III.—TyPeEs OF DIFFICULTY IN READING DISABILITY. 


What then are the obstacles which arise in the progress of backward 
readers, and in particular what makes it difficult or impossible for them to 
acquire a grasp of the basic phonic processes? Many of them may have learnt 
to recognize a few whole words the shapes of which they learnt by 
rote, by associating them with pictures. But this can hardly be said to 
constitute reading. Their failure to read might be due to inability to perceive 
and remember the shapes of printed letters, or to analyse word shapes into letter 
shapes They might be unable to associate the correct sounds with letter 
shapes; or to combine the letter sounds into the sounds of whole words. 
From the author's observations of cases of reading disability, it appeared that 
failure in the earlier processes is comparatively uncommon. A more frequent 
cause of breakdown seems to be the lack of any systematic knowledge of phonic 
sounds and an inability to combine them together in the correct order. Thus, 
the author has examined a number of children who could pick out sounded 
words correctly from a group of printed alternatives; and who could even 
build up sounded words from their separate printed letters. Yet they could not 
read the same words in the normal way. Either they were unable to synthesize 
separate sounds into whole word eounds ; or they could not synthesize them in 
the correct order. One might conclude that there was some deficiency in the 
manipulation of these sounds, and a failure to perceive the identity of the 
sequences of separate letter sounds with whole word sounds. Not only is it 
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peculiarly difficult to break up the phonetic patterns of words into their con- 
stituent letter sounds; but equally, or perhaps more, difficult to identify a 
sequence of letter sounds with the phonetic pattern of the whole word. Thus, 
‘Hermann (1959) noted that dyslexics, whom he called ‘ word blind,’ could not 
read words as entities, but tried to spell their way through them; and that words 
do not become entities by merely adding up their constituent letters. 

That the organization and co-ordination of visual and auditory perceptions 
may well constitute a difficulty in learning to read seems very probable in the 
light of the experimental data and the hypotheses put forward by Piaget in 
Les Mécanismes Perceptsfs (1961). He has demonstrated how primary 
perceptions are frequently deformed by ‘ centration ’ on certain parts of them, 
to the exclusion of other parts ; and that ‘ perceptual activity ’ must supervene 
to correct inaccuracies by comparing and co-ordinating systematically all parts 
of the perceptal field. Now at the age at which children begin to learn to read, 
such perceptual activity is only beginning to develop, and is only feebly con- 
trolled by the ‘schemes of action’ which lead finally to completely logical 
reversible “ operations’ in reading. Thus, it may be that at this age, the child is 
unable to think ‘ reversibly,’ that is to say, to analyse the word shape into its 
letter shapes and re-synthesize their sounds to form the word sound, holding in 
mind what the word sound is like when it is broken up into letter sounds. It 
seems possible that dyslexic children remain particularly deficient in this 
capacity De Hirsch, for instance, in clinical studies of children with specific 
dyslexia (1954) discovered a general difficulty in the organization of patterns 
of both shapes and sounds, particularly of abstract shapes. Thus, these children 
were inferior in coding symbols in the Wisc and in synthesizing the figures of the 
Bender test. In fact, they seemed to possess a general inferiority in the appre- 
hension and matching of complex visual and auditory patterns. 

It seems possible that backward readers are unusually deficient in the 
systematic appreciation of order and direction. There is no doubt that they are 
very liable to make mistakes over order and direction of letters in words ; but 
it is not equally certain whether this is a general defect, or one which originates 
specifically in the all-round confusion of their reading processes. Ingram (1960) 
stated that there are two types of dyslexia, one of which is caused by difficulty 
‘in synthesizing separate sounds into meaningful units. These cases are character- 
ized by retarded development of speech and of the capacity to understand 
speech in early childhood. In the other type there is no language disability, 
but there are ‘ spatial disabilities ’ in the recognition and reproduction of the 
correct orientation and direction of written symbols. . l 

Many writers have supposed that there is some general failure in dyslexics 
to perceive and understand direction and orientation. Hermann (1959) noted 
that many ‘ word blind’ individuals had remarkable difficulty in identifying 
right and left, and made mistakes over the discrimination between right and 
left. He compared the performance of 171 ‘ word blind’ cases, children and 
adults, with that of 295 primary and secondary school normal readers, on 
tests of ability to touch the left ear with the right hand, etc., and on finger 
naming. The ‘ word blind’ made more mistakes than the normals in the first 
test (though 32 per cent. of the ‘ word blind ’ made no mistakes) ; and 29 per 
cent of the ‘word blind’ were uncertain on finger naming, as against only 
9 per cent. of the normals. Reports of difficulties in left-right discrimination 
were given by about 70 per cent. of the ‘ word blind,’ as against 25 per cent. of 
the normals ‘Hermann thus considered that in.‘ word blindness ’ concepts of 
direction generally may be impaired, including the direction of letters in the 
visual images of words. This results from a disturbance of the ‘ body schema ’ 
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related-to impairment of function in the: parietal lobes. However, we shall 
return to this hypothesis later. 

Harris (1957) also found ‘ directional confusion,’ as measured by difficulty 
and slowness in identifying the right hand, left ear and right eye, were much 
more frequent among seven-year-old backward readers (clinic cases) than among 
unselected school children of the same age. In Zangwill’s study of twenty 
clinical cases of dyslexia (1960); aged 7-24 years, it was shown that confusion 
between left and right occurred in eight cases, and a tendency to scan with the 
eyes predominantly from left to right in five cases. ‘ Reversals in reading and/or 
writing were shown by six cases (all above the age at which these reversals 
normally disappear). Some cases showed repeated inability to copy the Necker 
cube figure correctly ; and some fragmentation'occurred in the copying of other 
drawings. Now some of these patients had several of these symptoms ; some 
only one or two; and three showed no obvious symptoms other than the reading 
or spelling disability. Thus, “ directional confusion ’ is not a clear-cut entity, 
but may appear in several forms; and ıt is by no means universal in reading 
disability. This is apparent also from Ingram’s and from Herman’s cases. 


IY .—-THE SYNDROMES OF SPECIFIC DYSLEXIA AND THE FACTORS ASSOCIATED 
WITH THEM. 


Many studies have produced evidence to show that other symptoms may 
be associated with the deficiencies just described. Among'these are: slow 
speech development or speech disorders; incomplete or weak development of 
handedness (probably more significant than complete left-handedness or cross- 
laterality) , hyperactivity and motor inco-ordination. Not all these symptoms 
occur in every case; indeed, it may be, as Ingram suggested, that cases with 
disorders of speech should be differentiated from those with ‘ spatial disabilities.’ 
On the other hand, many of the symptoms may be found among other members 
of the family, suggesting a congenital basis. Thus, among Zangwill’s twenty 
cases, only four showed no ambiguous laterality in either themselves or their 
families. Ingram found that young children with speech disorders, which 
frequently led later to readiug difficulty, often possessed weak lateralization ; 

oa similar defects were noted in the patients’ families. 

The highest incidence of congenital factors in dyslexia appeared in Hall- 
gren’s study of Swedish children (1950); only thirteen of his 116 cases were 
said to show no incidence of dyslexia among relatives: Although his investiga- 
tion of family histories was very detailed, the nature and extent of the actual 
reading disabilities: were not clearly described. There was a high incidence of 
speech defects ; but the investigation of laterality was unsatisfactory, and no 
conclusive evidence as to its frequency was obtained. Drew (1956) studied 
three related dyslexics, father and two sons, and found no signs of defective 
lateralization. He considered that in these cases some disability in the formation 
of Gestalten was inherited ; and that in cases in which mixed dominance occurs, 
this may be secondary to a more basic disturbance. His cases were character- 
ized by poor performance on the Wechsler Digit-Symbol test and by reversals 
in the Kohs Block test—the latter indicating the existence of ‘ directional 
confusion.’ His evidence seems to agree, therefore, with that of Ingram and 
De Hirsch. 

As to the neurological basis of these disorders there are several theories. 
Perhaps the best known is that of the failure to develop normal cerebral 
dominance. But other factors may supervene. Zangwill considered that cases 
of undeveloped dominance may be particularly vulnerable to various’ kinds of 
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stress, including minor birth injuries of the brain, childhood illness and emo- 
tional maladjustment. Delacato (1959) also noted the frequency of severe 
childhood illness or head injury, associated with imperfect lateralization and 
‘ directional confusion,’ in 30-40 cases among 45 referred to a reading clinic for 
dyslexia. He postulated the existence of some form of brain damage less 
severe than that occurring in cerebral palsy. The similarity of these cases to 
cerebral palsied children is also suggested by De Hirsch’s observations of the 
difficulties of dyslexics in figure-ground differentiation, and of fragmentation 
in reproducing the patterns of the Marble Board test. 

Hermann postulated that ‘ word blindness’ resulted from some constitu- 
tional and congenital defect in the parietal lobe of the dominant hemisphere, a 
hypothesis also suggested by Drew. Hermann noted that the symptoms of 
Gerstmann’s syndrome, caused by injury to the parietal lobe, are similar to 
those of ‘ word blindness,’ and include ‘ directional confusion,’ finger agnosia and 
impaired ability to write, to calculate and to copy drawings. Reversals in 
reading some times occur in Gerstmann’s syndrome, but in general reading 
ability is only slightly imparied. This might be because these adult patients 
have reading habits too well established to be destroyed. But Eames (1960) 
stated that reading disability may occur in cases of Gerstmann’s syndrome ; 
and that lack of development, injury or disease in area 39 of the parietal lobe 
may interfere with the ability to learn to read in childhood. 

However, Ingram is quite clear that, in spite of the similarity of the symp- 
toms, there are on the one hand, cases in which speech disorders and dyslexia 
are due to brain disease or injury acquired pre-natally or at the time of birth, 
which cases have no family history of similar disorders ; and on the other hand, 
cases in which there is no demonstrable abnormality of the brain, but with 
family histories of dyslexia, speech and motor disorders. It may, however, 
be practically difficult to differentiate these cases. Furthermore, although in 
many of the second type of cases laterality is weak, this is not so in every case. 
pare undeveloped cerebral dominance cannot be the only cause of congenital 

exia. 

Although the evidence is by no means conclusive, there appears to be 
reasonable support for the hypothesis that there does exist a number of cases 
who have great difficulty in learning to read, which difficulty seems not to be 
attributable to environmental factors or to emotional maladjustment. This 
difficulty may be accompanied in some cases by poor pattern or Gestalt percep- 
tion (visual and/or auditory) and/or ‘ directional confusion,’ weak laterality and 
impaired speech ; and similar characteristics may be apparent in other members 
of the family. The neurological basis or bases of these complexes are highly 
speculative ; failure in normal development of cerebral dominance, congenital 
defects of the parietal lobe and injury to the parietal lobe, have all been 
suggested. It is quite possible, as Ingram maintains, that dyslexia might be 
caused by different neurological deficiencies in different cases. But it seems 
clear that the exact nature of the disability cannot be diagnosed without much 
further and more accurate investigation; nor, indeed, can we be certain at 
present whether only a single type of disability is involved, or more than one 
type. Clinical investigations are seldom carried out in sufficient detail, with 
properly controlled systematic testing. The existent tests are rarely very 
satisfactory, except perhaps Harris's tests of directionality and laterality (1956). 
We require suitable ad hoc tests of visual and auditory analysis and synthesis of 
complex forms ; and these tests must be standardized on suitable controls. Full 
data are needed, for every case, of lateralization and of perception and reproduc- 
tion of direction. Full case histories are necessary, indicating possible brain 
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injury, diseases and speech development ; and evidence should be obtained as 
to the incidence of speech and reading disorders and of lateralization in other 
members of the family. . 

Since writing the above, the author has obtained a copy of Right-Left 
Discrimsnaiton and Finger Localization by A. L. Benton (New York: Hoeber 
and Harper, 1959), which describes very detailed and systematic investigations 
of several types of right-left discrimination. Benton found that some children 
showed a consistent tendency to right-left reversal, that is to say, that right- 
hand parts of their own bodies were systematically termed ‘ left,’ and vice versa. 
This tendency was not associated with any lack of laterality, but was frequently 
associated with moderately or grossly retarded reading, and with considerable 
confusion over the transposition of left and right judgments to the bodies of 
others. These cases were contrasted with others who showed inconsistency in 
all left-right judgments and incomplete laterality. Benton attributed the 
defects of the former cases to some failuresto develop accurate verbal formulations 
of left-right relationships, originating in language deficiencies. There seemed 
to be no evidence of cortical deficiencies such as lack of cerebral dominance or 
defects of the parietal lobe. It is clear that there is still much to be learnt 
about different types of ‘ directional confusion ’ and their relationship to reading, 
whether congenital or not. Benton points out that evidence as to the incidence 
of defects in right-left discrimination has often been vitiated by failure to 
explore these systematically. 


V.—REMEDIAL TREATMENT. 


Unfortunately, there is little or no reliable evidence as to the extent to 
which specific dyslexia, without marked emotional involvement, can be relieved 
or remedied by suitable treatment and teaching. In studies of the effects of 
remedial teaching no attempt is made to differentiate dyslexics from emotional 
and environmental cases. It is true that some studies, such as those of Fernald 
(1943), included children who were illiterate, or almost so, and who appeared to 
improve to a marked extent ; but it is seldom clear in this or any other study of 
remedial teaching what was the exact nature of the disability or whether in the 
end they learnt to read normally. Indeed, very few long-term follow-up 
studies have been made. In reports on clinic cases, details of the effects of 
remedial teaching are rarely given. The general impression is that many at 
least of the more intelligent children learn to read after a fashion, particularly if 
given individual teaching ; but they continue to read slowly and with difficulty, 
and to spell incorrectly. Thus, it has often been assumed that they are suffering 
from an jineradicable defect. Possibly their recovery depends as much on 
interest and motivation as upon the particular method of teaching them. 
However, these are little more than speculations. We need to know far more 
about the nature of specific dyslexia and about the effects on it of different types 
of teaching before we can arrive at any final conclusions. — 
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INFLUENCE OF TOWN AND COUNTRY UPON 
CHILDREN’S INTELLIGENCE 


By HARBEN BOUTOURLINE YOUNG anp RENATO TAGIURI 
(Harvard University) 


GINO TESI anp GABRIELLA MONTEMAGNI 
(Harvard-Florence Research Project) 


SumMMaRY. The results of a relatively culture-free intelligence test applied to a 
random sample of fifth grade elementary school classes in the Florence (Italy) 
area showed a marked superiority of town boys over boys from the country. 
This superiority remained significant for socio-economic classes 4 and 5 after 
differences in social class distribution had been controlled. However, no 
differences between urban and rural girls were found. 

Possible explanations of the results are discussed and the importance of 
further enquiry 1s emphasised. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


As part of the activities of the Harvard-Florence Research Project* Raven's 
Progressive? Matrices (1956), a relatively ‘ culture free’ intelligence test, was 
applied to a sample of classes from the elementary school districts that feed into 
the junior high school system (6th to 8th grades) of Florence, Italy.t 

The test results showed that boys in the csty of Florence obtained higher 
scores than girls {mean percentiles: boys 59-06, girls 49-39), while in neigh- 
bouring rural areas the situation was reversed, girls scoring higher than boys 
(mean percentiles : boys 42-03, girls 49-71). Town and country girls, however, 
performed equally well. 

The differential nature of the results for boys and girls indicates that this is 
not one more instance of the common observation that on intelligence tests 
eh ie apa do better than rural children (e.g., Anastasi, 1958, 1960). It is, 
indeed, possible that these. findings may be manifestations of factors not yet 
understood, yet of potential consequence to the educator. In this paper we 
consider some of the ways in which such results could be explained. 


II.--SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES. 


. The data on elementary schools in the area and their fifth grade populations 
were supplied by the Ministry of Education. A 15 per cent. random sample of 
fifth grade classes was then chosen from town and country (town, 793 children 
in 38 classes; country, 373 children in 20 classes) from a total number of 
7,959 children. As far as is known, none of the children used as subjects had 
previously undergone intelligence testing. 


‘ * The Harvard-Florence Research Project is a research group studying relationships 
between phere and mental growth and socio-economic conditions and is particularly 
interested in bodily and mental changes induced by environmental pressures. It is sponsored 
by Harvard University School of Public Health and 18 associated with the Universities of 
Florence, Rome and Palermo. 


+ This was done in the course of investigating the relative importance of intelligence, 
socio-economic conditions, sex, town or country dwelling, esse o; travel to secondary 
school and other factors as to whether or not the child will go from the elementary to the 
classical junior high school. This study was necessary to elucidate factors of school selection 
for a cross-cultural study which draws children from the school systems of the United 
States and Italy. A description of the relative importance of these factors will be made in a 
later report. de a ; i 
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The mean age of all the children studied was 11 years 2 months, with a 
range from 9 years 6 months to 14 years 6 months. For the city children the 
mean was l1 years 1 month, with range from 9 years 6 months to 14 years 
6 months. In the country the mean was 11 years 3 months, ranging from 9 years 
6 months to 14 years 6 months. Table 1 shows the distribution of the subjects 
according to age, sex and city or country. 


TABLE ií 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS, ACCORDING TO AGE, SEX AND CITY OR COUNTRY. 


City Country 
Males % Females % Males % Females % 
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Raven’s Progressive Matrices were administered by personnel of the 
Harvard-Florence Research Project. One hour was allowed for the test. The 
proportion of children not completing the test within one hour was 4-6 per cent. 
The mean time for completion was 39 minutes. In town, the boys took an 
average of 36 minutes 12 seconds, the girls 39 minutes 07 seconds. In the 
country, the average time taken was 41 minutes 48 seconds for the boys and 
41 minutes 46 seconds for girls. Each child also gave the parental occupations 
and address, and stated whether he intended to proceed further with education 
and, if so, which alternative he would choose. There are four possibilities open 
in this latter respect: (a) to proceed to classical junior high school, (b) to 
proceed to technical junior high school, (c) to continue with 6th and 7th grades, 
which exist in some elementary schools, (d) to discontinue school. 


IIlI.—-RESULTS AND FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of results on the intelligence test. The 
scores are grouped into three categories, 0-33, 34-66, 67-100 percentile ranges, 
respectively, and correspond to poor, average and good performance on the 
Raven. Males show a concentration of high scorers in the town and of low 
scorers in the country. Females show no difference in distribution between 
town and country. The chi-square ratio (d.f.2) is 17-0 for the town and 16-3 
for the country, each with a probability of less than 0-01. In the remaining 
part of the paper we attempt to account for these results. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS IN EACH CATEGORY OF SCORES. 





One possibility is that there exists a process of selection that in the town 
tends to reduce the number of the less gifted among the males, while in the 
country more of the gifted leave school. There is, however, no evidence for 
this; the percentage of males and females is practically equal grade by grade 
in the town and country and is in line with what would be expected from exam- 
ination of the birth rates and infantile and child mortality figures for these age 
groups. There is no significant age difference between the town and country 
groups. 

Since the performance of the girls is equal in town and country, such 
influences as local migration toward town, because of superior family intelligence, 
seem unlikely. 

The effect of mixed classes should be considered as another possibility 
In the city it is unusual to find mixed classes in the elementary school. In the 
country approximately half of the classes are mixed. Results of males and 
females from country schools with separate classes were compared with results 
from mixed classes. It was found that, if anything, boys in mixed classes 
performed better than boys in all male classes. The factor of mixed classes, 
then, does not appear to account for the results. 

socio-economic levels should be considered as another possible basis for 
the difference observed. Figure 1 shows the distribution of the children into 
five socio-economic groups, from 5 (low) to 1 (high), derived from parental 
occupation and neighbourhood of dwelling. Town and country children can 
be compared in terms of percentage of total population in each group. The 
percentage of town children in social class 3 is twice as large as that of rural 
children. Class 4 is closely comparable and the inverse situation to class 3 is 
seen in class 5 where country children are more than twice as frequent as city 
children. This is due to the very large number of agricultural workers (class 5 
occupation). 

There is a known relationship between social class and intelligence (Havig- 
hurst and Janke 1944, Havighurst and Breese 1947, Davis 1948). Figure 2 
and Table 3 show that this relationship holds for our subjects. Intelligence 
increases with socio-economic level. This is true for both sexes (males and 
females considered together show a progressive and significant increase in 
performance from class 5 through class 3, both for town and country). The 
performance of the girls within each of these social classes is similar in town and 
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FIG. 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF CITY AND RURAL SUBJECTS AMONG Frve SOCIAL CLASSES. 
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[J country 
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SOCIAL CLASS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 
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country, while for the boys there are marked town-country differences (class 4, 
p<-001, class 5, p<-02). Table 3 shows that in the town there is a'significant 
superiority of boys over girls from social classes 4 through 2. In the country 
there is a constant superiority of girls over boys from social classes 5 through J, 
but these differences are not significant. 

It may be concluded that the differences in social class distribution do not 
satisfactorily explain the results seen in Table 2. 

The changes brought about by the onset of puberty should be considered 
as another possible explanation. At the age of 11 years some 40 per cent of 
the girls in the Florence area will be in the first stage of puberty* and this might 

ibly affect performance. There are likely to be more early-maturers 
Tanne. 1955) -in town, where socio-economic conditions are generally better, 
but it has already been noted that there are no significant differences between- 
the performance of girls in town and country. The mean age for the commence- 
ment of puberty in boys for the Florence area is just under 13 years.* The 
proportion of town boys 124 years or-more was 11 per cent.; that of country 
boys was 15 per cent. ‘Therefore, the physical and emotional changes of papery 
are not regarded as a likely explanation. 


* Harvard-Florence Research Project, unpublished data. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES WITHIN Racu Socro-Economic Crass. 


Mean score Differ’nce 








Sono- |—— p] between | Degrees 
economic the of t p 
class Males |Females| means | freedom 
I 57 -40 59-86 2°46 27 21 80--90 
2 74:29 55-50 18-79 31 2°07 05-02 
CHUV inde 3 63 -98 58 21 5-77 257 1-96 05 
4 56-13 45-18 10-95 380 3-86 601 
5 45-69 40-16 5:43 88 0-96 34 
l 69-50 25:00 44 50 2 — — 
2 85-00 86:00 1-00 3 — — 
Country ...... 3 52-05 60-94 8-89 50 1-08 -28 
4 42-32 49-74 7:42 193 1-78 -08 
5 35-84 42-80 7-16 115 1-37 -17 


There is again, the possibility that town boys, of whom a higher percentage 
than rural boys intend to proceed to classical junior high school (Table 4), are 
more motivated to perform well on the test. On the other hand, 38 per cent. of 
town girls, as compared with 22 per cent. in the country, also intend to proceed 
there and in this case the difference in plans, although less ambitious than for 
the boys, does not seem to have affected performance. Moreover, the mean 
results of those intending to proceed to classical junior high school are not 
significantly better than the means of the total populations for town and 
country. Table 5 shows the social class distribution of those who intend to 
proceed to classical junior high school. Although this table demonstrates that 
there may be need for greater equality of opportunity, there is nothing in it or 
in the other evidence presented to suggest that motivation of the boys was 
consistently affected by the situation. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN TAKING THE EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO CLASSICAL 
Junior HIGH SCHOOL. 


Males Females Total 

% % % 
CAL) 8. se edsaateeesey Gah. a 53-7 38-0 46:3 
COUDEY:: arar we: dane 22 5 22-0 22.3 
Total o. tidak. 44-0 32-7 38-6 


It might be that country boys devote less time to school work than town 
boys or town and country girls. Data given by the schools on absenteeism and 
time dedicated to homework each school day in each group indicate that there 
are no differences in number of days absent or time given to homework by 


boys. 
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TABLE 5 
SOCIAL CLass.AND INTENTION TO ENTER THE CLASSICAL JUNIOR Higa ScuHoor.* 


Females 





There remained to consider the opinions and attitudes of the parents. A 
pilot study of forty families, ten from each group of boys and girls, town ‘and 
country, shows no major differences in respect to the variables included m the 


questionnaire shown in Table 6. 
TABLE 6 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE TO Forty FAMILIES. 


Town Country 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 


1° In the fifth grade is it more important for boys or for 
girls to be able to read and compute correctly ? 
Boys 10 
Girls: — 
2° During the fifth grade, should B have some kind of 
work to do, evenif only in the home ? 
Yes 
No 
3° During the fifth grade, should girls have some kind 
of work to do, even if only in the home ? 
Yes 
No 
4° After the fifth grade, for whom is it more important 
to go on with schooling ? 
Boys 
, Girls 
Boys and Girls equally 
5° After the fifth grade, which school would you choose 
for your children ? 


LT | roms 
BERETY 


| | | ono 
| | mae 


6° During the fifth grade, how much time a day on the 
average did your children spend on home-work ? 
About half-an-hour 
About one hour 
About one hour-and-a-half.. 
About two hours 


mt OL OX ot 
to Goh bo 





*.-Stated as percentage of children in each group. 
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Comparison of Tables 6 and 4 reveals that town children are much more 
likely to fulfil their parents’ scholastic aspirations. Such frustration might 
lead to a type of defeatism that could conceivably have some effect upon thé 
children, but, if so, it should be explained why boys-should be more- affected 
than girls. 
| We are left then, with the possibility that certain important aspects of 
social class, such as parental education and income, and the general condition 
of the household unit, which were not considered here, * might have been lower 
in the country than in town, causing a clustering of country children in the lower 
part within each social class. If this were so, it had no effect upon the females, 
but this factor might assume importance if one accepts the hypothesis that the 
male is more enviroment-vulnerable than the female (Tanner, 1961). 


An informal enquiry among teachers suggests that in the country girls 
‘apply themselves Ga to work in school. Further enquiry from country 
teachers elicited some opinions that in social classes 4 and 5 the boys frequently 
rose early to do physical work and were, therefore tired when they arrived at 
school. 
, The real nature of the differences in performance between town and 
country boys in social classes 4 and 5 can only be established by further studies. 
It seems important to undertake such work, as our findings may imply that, in 
this age of technology, the country boy might be less receptive than the girl to 
technical progress. 


‘Tf the results of this study are confirmed, they should be taken into account 
in educational and social programmes in order that such a situation in the 
countryside may not, in the long run, become pathogenic. 
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* Family size is an uncontrolled factor. We regret that we do not have data on this or 
on the places of the children in the family constellations. 
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_ INTELLIGIBILITY OF SCHOOLS TELEVISION 
PROGRAMMES 


By ALBERT ROYDS 
(Research Student, Education Department, Universitiy of Manchester) 


o-  StUmMary. ` Having viewed television lessons in elementary science, pupils 
did free-writing exercises in which they set down what they considered the 
lessons had been about. 

Using word-counts as a measure of verbal intelligibility, it was found that 
the programmes were intelligible to the viewers, because the language standards 
of the lessons approximated to their own language standards. 

Using teachers’ estimates of the teaching importance and the teaching 
function of the contents of the lessons, it was found that the lessons were 
intelligible for subject matter also. This was indicated by the qualities of the 

` statements recalled and set down, in the pupils’ exercises. 


w - 


[.—INTRODUCTION. 


In August, 1959, the first British series of television programmes for p 
schools was introduced, by Associated Rediffusion, Ltd. The first nme science 
programmes of this series form the basis of the investigation under report. The 
aim of the investigation was to find the features of these schools transmissions, 
which appeared to influence their intelligibility to viewing pupils. Each of the 
programmes was of eighteen minutes’ duration and was transmitted from all 
transmitters of the Independent Television Authority, except those sited in the 
North-West. The programmes dealt with the four ancient Aristotelian 

‘Elements’: Air, Water, Fire, and Earth. (Two programmes each and : a 
final e programme to end the series.) 


II.—THE LITERATURE. 


rears C. A. (1958), writing in the United States said: “ In Britain 
you are hard put to to find any written record with respect to television (in 
schools).’’ The same is just as true in 1962. Whilst there is a steadily growing 
body of information about the social effects of children’s viewing of television 
in the home, academic study of schools television appears to be limited to the 
work of Vernon, M.D. (1953) and Roy, W. (1959). The former concluded that 
“it is difficult to achieve very close co-ordination of visual and verbal material 
and . . : this is essential to good comprehension and assimilation.’’ The latter 
considers that, besides its subject matter, a successful schools programme 
requires a commentator with personality, using the right vocabulary and 
balanced programme techniques. 
It is not surprising that, in the Report of the Nuffield Foundation Study, 
Himmelweit, Oppenheim and Vince — suggested the need for teacher 
co-operation in further research into the potentialities of the medium. 


Studies in the field of sound-only broadcasting have usually airned at 
measuring the factors thought to be contributory tothe comprehension of 
programmes. Schonell; F. J. (1935) thought vocabulary burden and the 
structure of the talks to be the main faults of programmes and that descriptive 
humanised material in a concrete setting was best understood. Vernon, P. E. 
(1950) after investigating thirty-five different, yet possibly influential, factors 
found close relation betwéen interest- ratings and intelligibility. Trenaman, J. 
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(1950) confirmed this relation of interest and understanding, when ‘ taking 
average scores, but found variation at different educational levels Belson, W. 
(1952) commented on the influence on comprehensibility of : difficulty of words 
used ; the talk’s organisation ; and the listeners’ background knowledge. 


ITI.— PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The over-all plan of the present investigation was to compare the programme 
material, as it is recorded in the scripts-as-broadcast, with the material included 
by viewing pupils, in free-writing exercises written soon after their exposure to 
the programmes. 

By the courtesy of Associated Rediffusion, Ltd., exact copies of the scripts- 
as-broadcast were made available in advance for classification and analysis. 
This was possible because their programmes to schools are transmitted from 
previously recorded video-tape. 

Pupils’ free-writing exercises were obtained from 383 subjects (193 boys 
and 190 girls) aged between 8 and 14 years, in fifteen schools distributed in all 
parts of England where the programmes could be received. Undue disparity 
was avoided for: urban and rural; socio-economic levels; age; and intelli- 
gence grades of the subjects. 

All the subjects viewed all the nine programmes of the series, but each 
school group did free-writing exercises after viewing one specified programme 
only. R lthough each programme was transmitted at least twice, subjects were 
not exposed to more than one transmission of the programme about which they 
would write their exercises. 

For the purposes of the investigation, it was felt that free-writing would be 
likely to reflect the more uninhibited reactions of the subjects. Vernon, P. E. 
(quoted by Trenaman, J., 1950) considered “ freely written reproductions were 
preferable to objective questioning,” Strang, R. (1942) arrived at a similar 
conclusion and Vernon, M. D. (1953) found that free-writing, with its associated 
mistakes, confusions and inconsistencies, gave the best evidence of degree of 
understanding. ; 


(i) Conduct of the Investigation. 


Previous to each transmission, a list of statements to be made ‘ from the 
screen’ was drawn up. This list was supplied to the head and class teachers of 
the schools where pupils would view and write about the programmes. Teachers 
were asked to evaluate each statement in the list, according to: (a) their 
estimate of its value in contributing to the avowed aim of the programme ; 
and (b) their estimate of its teaching function. The estimates, each on a ten 
point scale, were totalled to give an evaluation, by professional teachers, for 
each statement in a programme. 

Pupils viewed the programmes under the usual conditions for seating, room 
shading, etc., and care was taken to avoid any suggestion that the occasion was 
a special one. Thus, no indication was given, either before or during the trans- 
mission, that the written exercise would follow. There was no note-taking 
during the programme. 

Following the programme, a fifteen-minute ‘ break’ was allowed, after 
which pupils re-assembled, under the usual classroom conditions and, having 
writing materials at hand, were told: ‘‘ Suppose someone asked you what 
to-day’s programme was about, write down what you would tell them.’’ This 
instruction was not amplified or supplemented in any way. The free-writing 
was not limited, either for its length or for time taken in its production. When 
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completed, the head teacher added information as to age and intelligence grading, 
to each exercise. Local authority gradings for its classification system were the 
criteria for intelligence. 


(ii) Treatment of the Data. 


Allen, W. (1952) estimated that an average listener only understands about 
a fifth of what he hears. Nias, A. H. W., and Kay, H. (1954) tested how far 
listeners’ remembering depended on the type of material and on such variables 
as their occupation, age, sex, and intelligence. They concluded that story-type 
material was the most effective. 


It seemed desirable, therefore, as a first step, to consider the degree of 
verbal intelligibility of the programme material. As other investigators in the 
sound-only field had found, the difficulty was to find suitable ‘ measuring rods.’ 
Vernon, P. E. (1950) had adopted methods previously devised for the measure- 
ment of degrees of readability of printed material. In default of any obvious 
alternative, a similar method was adopted for this part of the present enquiry. 
Accordingly, word-counts of various parts of speech, etc., were made from (a) the 
scripts-as-broadcast, and (b) the pupils’ free-writing exercises. 


Before word counting could be undertaken, criteria had to be set up for 
each category. It was also necessary to examine the consistency of the words 
used in the scripts, as well as in the exercises. In the case of the scripts, con- 
sistency measures were found by correlating word counts for the upper and lower 
halves of the middle pages and then applying the Spearman-Brown formula. 
In the case of the exercises, the counts were made in the first and second halves 
of the exercise of the pupil ın each batch whose I.Q. was 100 (or nearest thereto). 
The results are set down in Table 1 below : 


TABLE 1 


Consistency Index 


Scripts-as-broadcast Pupils’ Exercises 


Active Verbs 
Adjectives 
Adverbs 

Nouns (concrete) 





In the word-counting, applied to pupils’ exercises, only cogent writing was 
subjected to the count, i.e., the count followed the deletion of the erroneous 
matter. 


Table 2 gives the data resulting from word-counts. Two other measures 
are also recorded, viz.: the ratio of syllables per hundred words (The ‘ Flesch 
Count’); and the ratio of Words per Sentence. 
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TABLE 2 


Scripts-as-broadcast Pupils’ Exercices Correlation 
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In the case of the Scripts-as-broadcast, the rate of delivery of the words 
spoken, was calculated, whether they were spoken in the studio or were from 
film or tape. The mean result was 79-30 words per minute with S.D. of 12-80. 

Consideration was next given to the factual content of the programmes and 
its degree of recall by the subjects. 

Teachers had already assessed the “ from the screen ' statements according 
to their (a) teaching importance and (b) teaching function. Of these statements, 
some were recalled with varying degrees of accuracy and some were ignored, 
in the pupils’ written exercises. There was, of course, some adventitious 
one found in the exercises. Measuremants, given in Table 3 below, were 


TABLE 3 


(1) (ii) 
Percentage of all Percentage of all 
scripted statements | scripted statements 
available for recall actually recalled 


(a) Teaching T mportance. 
Considered ‘Major’ statement 
(Teacher-scaling: 414) csi 
Considered ‘Minor’ statement 
(Teacher-scaling : 11-41) 


Considered ‘ Incidental ’ 
(Teacher-scaling : 0—10) 


Teaching Function. 

To ald reasoning 

For dogmatic acceptance 
Confirming previous knowledge .. 
Englarging pupils’ experience... 
Recapitulatory (same programme) 


nik of Vasual Support 


Pictorial (still or film) 
Diagrammatic (still or NE, 


RISSA 
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made after erroneous statements in the ‘pupils’ exercises had been deleted. 
Table 3 (c) classifies the statements made in the programmes and their recall 
by pupils accorditig to the type of visual ‘support’ which oe were eves in the 
presentation of the programme. 


The relationship of the nature of the material recalled by pupils and their age 
groupings and intelligence gradings is set out in Table 4 below. 


t 


TABLE 4 


a; Pupils’ Age-Groups | Pupils’ I.Q. groups 
Type of Statement recalled by Pupils }| Under a 
nae 10 10-11 11+ | High Medium Low 


+ 


E fr of 
, Accurate and derived from the screen. . . . ' 42-7 7 
. Accurate but not derived from the : 

3. 
]. 


6 
0 
6 
‘0 
Accurate and derived from a previous 
3 





TY.—DIScCUsSSION. 


` From the data of Table 1, it may be inferred that the language of the scripts 
of the programmes was consistent and also comprehensible to the subjects, the 
three lowest rated of the vocabulary correlations being in respect of: proper 
nouns, abstract nouns, and prepositions. This is not regarded as invalidating 
the argument that the scripted material matched the levels of the subjects’ 
comprehension. Further confirmation of this is shown when the nouns from the 
scripts-as-broadcast are tested against the frequency ratios assigned to them in 
the Thorndike Junior Dictionary. Table 5, below, gives the result of applying 
this test to all nouns which were used in the programmes with a scientific 
connotation : 


TABLE 6 


SCIENTIFIC NOUNS FROM PROGRAMMES. 


Thorndike’s Gradings, “ per million ” from Junior Readers. 


Percentage of 
Nouns in 
script .... 





. The foregoing data suggests that, both on the grounds of its PERAE 
bility, and its expression the vocabulary was intelligible. 
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The rate-of-delivery of spoken, words has a higher value than subjective 
impression suggested during transmissions. It would seem that there is scope 
for useful research to find the optimum rate of delivery, for pupils of varying 
ages and attainments. . 

The device of using Teachers’ assessments, as measures of teaching import- 
ance and of teaching function, appears to be justified, on the grounds that their 
evaluations were the result of their professional skill and, as the individual 
assessments were pooled, the over-all result was likely to be a close approxima- 
tion to accurate values. 

As Table 3 (a) indicates, the pupils’ recall rate was higher in the case of 
statements of major teaching importance age approximately 1 in 5) than for 
statements of minor teaching importance (ratio approximately 1 ın 10). In all 
calculations concerned, with pupils’ recall, repetitions of the same statement, in 
either scripts or exercises were disregarded, i.e., any statement was counted 
only once If, from the major statements in each programme, those which 
express elementary scientific principles (the lesson-aims of the various pro- 
grammes) are isolated, the number averages 2-4 per programme and, for these, 
pupils’ recalls average 1-72 (ratio 1 in 1-4). This suggests that the lesson-aims 
were satisfactorily attained. 

Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that the function of television in 
schools is wider than the inculcation of factual information. Table 3 (b) shows 
the degree to which these additional functions entered into the designing of the 
programmes. In calculating the percentages in Column (i), the same statement 
was counted under more than one heading, if it served more than one function 
in a programme. The pupils’ recall ratios were all very close to | in 12, except 
in the case of recapitulated statements, where the ratios rose to 1 in 6. 

One of the main functions of television in schools is to open up new and 
enlarging vistas of information and experience. It will be seen that enlargement 
of pupils’ experience accounts for more than half the statements made ‘ from 
the screen’ and this is adequately represented in the proportion of those state- 
ments which are recalled. 

There is scope for further research into the teaching functions, mentioned 
in Table 3 (b) and into the supporting visual illustrations, as listed in Table 3 (e). 
In the present investigation of the nine scripts-as-broadcast, the impact of 
dogmatic material was seen to be not much less than that of material to aid 
reasoning, but this is not to say that similar results would flow from a different 
series of scripted programmes Again, the classification “ Confirming what is 
already known by pupil,’’ is a somewhat arbitrary one, its criteria being teachers’ 
pooled opinions. More research on both these matters would be rewarding. 
The effect of the recapitulation of subject matter is interesting. On the present 
showing, recapitulation facilities recall, as might have been expected. In the 
course of the extraction of this information, however, it appeared that there is a 
point in programme structure where recapitulatisn becomes subject to the law 
of diminishing returns. This, too, suggests the need for further investigation. 
Incidentally, if any need exists to justify the comparatively low ratios in the 
last column of Table 3, it must be said that these data are entirely the result 
of pupils’ written expression, whereas one result of television in schools ought 
to be to motivate pupils’ activity in experiment and very simple research. 

It will be noted that the categories in Table 3 (c) are fairly uniform, as are 
also those of Table 3 (8). This suggests that there is considerable inter-action 
between the teaching function of statements and the visual support which they 
receive in the programme. That having been granted, it seems likely that the 
categories have been too grossly drawn to produce the maximum evidence 
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about programme structure, and this too could usefully form the basis of further 
en 
oes with this limited amount of data, it would seem that the subject 
matter of the programmes was intelligible to the subjects who were exposed to 
it. Regarded as a ‘ pilot’ research, the data pomt to the need for further 
investigation, with more refined categories and techniques for measuring inter- 
variability. 

The data of Table 4 only serve to confirm what might have been suspected 
at the outset, namely, that intelligibility is a function of age and of intelligence 
grading. With more subjects than 383 obtained from urban and rural schools 
and grouped for socio-economic levels as well as sex and intelligence groupings, 
it should be possible to conduct an analysis of variance for five factors, in 
extension of the present enquiry. 


V.—CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) The transmitted material of the television programmes under review 
was verbally intelligible to the subjects who were exposed to it under normal 
school viewing conditions. 

(2) One reason for the intelligibility was that its language approximated to 
the standard of the subjects’ own language, as used by them in free-writing 
exercises, after their exposure to the programmes. 

(3) The intelligibility of the subject matter of the programmes appears to 
be commensurate with the teaching importance and teaching function, as scaled 
by the teachers of the subjects. 

(4) Extension of the present investigation, with refinements in the 
measuring devices and with a larger population, would be useful. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING ATTAIN- 
MENT AND THE INCONSISTENCY OF ENGLISH 
SPELLING AT THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL STAGE 


By JOHN A. DOWNING 
(Insittute of Education, Unsverssty of London) 


' Summary. The current investigation into the effects of providing infant 
beginners with books printed in a phonemically regular and limited alphabet 
with consistent spelling has revived interest in the proposition that the 
unsystematic spelling-of English is a major cause of reading failure. Critics of 
traditional orthography suggest that it makes the development of the skill of 
reading too complex a task for the young beginner. The excessive number of. 
variations of visual pattern are a hindrance in “ Look-and-Say ” methods, and 
the inconsistent relations between letters and phonemes are a barrier to success 
with ‘ phonics.’ Previous tests of methods utilising systematic spellings at 
the commencing stage with a later transfer to conventional English orthography 
have had significant successes, but these researches were conducted before the 
days of objective testing and without comparisons with control groups. The 
results of experiments on children’s reading of more or less regularly spelt 
words suggest at the least that the role of English spelling’s inconsistencies 
in reading failure should be investigated further. The study of the effectiveness 
of the Augmented Roman Alphabet for the early stages of learning to read 
promises to provide more conclusive evidence on this problem. 


I,—Is UNSYSTEMATIC SPELLING A CAUSE OF READING FAILURE ? 


THE view that the unsystematic nature of English spelling may be an important 
cause of reading failure has been advanced a-number of times in the past 120 
years, and several attempts have been made by educationists to devise special 
methods to overcome the confusion which it 1s thought this inconsistency of 
English spelling may create in the mind of the young child making his first 
attempts at reading. At least four important experiments with such methods 
have been carried out and in every case, very significant improvements in 
reading attainments have been reported. 

In spite of their success, none of these methods has been generally adopted, 
and it seems likely that this is due to the fact that many teachers have not 
recognised that the conventional spelling of their native language may be an 
important cause of serious reading difficulty, or perhaps it is because adults’ 
memories of how they first learnt to read at around 5 years of age are naturally 
somewhat faded. However, wider interest in the possibility of easing the 
difficulties has been aroused by Pitman’s (1961) recent paper on “ Learning to 
Read: An Experiment.” 

He suggests that there are pitfalls of two types in the conventional spelling 
of English, namely the lack of consistency in the visual patterns of whole words, 
and the lack of systematic relationships between the individual characters of the 
conventional alphabet and the phonemes of the spoken language. 

The lack of consistency in the visual patterns of words is considered to be 
serious because a large majority of infants’ teachers at some stage use one or 
other of the ‘ global ’ teaching methods, i.e., “ Look-and-Say ” “ Whole Word,” 
or “ Sentence ” methods, the chief feature of which is their common aim of 
developing associations between the meaning of the word and its specific 
visual pattern in print. Unfortunately, the traditional spelling of English does 
not provide those consistent patterns which are necessary if the young child is to 
establish a clear visual image of the whole word or sentence. The various ways 
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in which the following sentence may be written, provide examples. The six 
words it contains have produced thirty-three different visual patterns. 


Ag 


any sentence can be an example 


any 


Any 


can 


an example 


Be An Example 


Example 


ANY SENTENCE CAN BE AN EXAMPLE 


Aarwtncl. cam ke om 


pa ae 


It may be thought that a good teacher will avoid presenting the beginner 
with so many different ways of writing the same word, but even in the beginning 
stage when. children are perhaps making their own reading books, there will be 
books in the class-room library, and most of these books will contain such 
inconsistencies. If the visual patterns presented to the child are so irregular, it 
is difficult to see how he can be expected to form the necessary associations 
between particular patterns and particular meanings. The following table of 
the twelve commonest words of the young child’s speech, derived from 
Burroughs’ (1957) list, shows that they may be written in at least fifty different 
ways ; of which no less than thirty-nine are common occurances. 


GO 
DO 


Out 


And 


Dog 


Big 


go 
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It seems a plausible hypothesis that the presentation of such a large 
number of different visual patterns for the single meaning of words makes the 
task of learning to read too complex for many young beginners. 


The second type of spelling irregularity which, it is thought, causes 
difficulty in learning to read, is the lack of systematic relationship between the 
individual characters of the conventional alphabet and the phonemes of the 
spoken language which they are said to represent. This criticism of the con- 
ventional spelling of English seems significant because another common method 
of teaching young children to read is the “ Phonic ” method. Although this 
method was, at one time, unpopular with teachers, the majority now use it at 
least as an adjunct to “ Look-and-Say.” A purely ‘Global ’ method is 
uneconomic since 70 per cent. of the lish language becomes accessible when 
a child has learnt only 220 different syllables, and, what is more important, 
children seem inclined to make a phonic approach to language themselves, 
searching for rules to link their life-long experience of the spoken language with 
the printed word which they have to interpret. However, this search for rules 
seems likely to be frustrated by the inconsistencies of conventional English 
spelling. This absence of system in the relationship between the characters of 
the alphabet and the phonemes of English is of two kinds; firstly a single 
symbol represents a variety of phonemes and secondly a single phoneme often 
has a large number of alternative spellings. 


The more serious difficulty is produced by the fact that one character may 
have more than one meaning. For example, if a child discovers that the words 
‘bone’ and ‘lone’ have common phonemes, and that the letters ‘ o-n-e’ 
represent this sound, he may be inclined to apply this rule to other words 
containing these letters, where, in fact, the pronunciation is different, e.g., 
‘done.’ If he modifies his rule on finding that other words are pronounced like 
‘done,’ eg., ‘one,’ his rule-seeking behaviour is frustrated again when he 
encounters the word ‘ gone.’ This example is only one of very many which 
have been quoted by writers criticizing conventional spelling for its false 
implications of auditory relationships. 


The other aspect of this inconsistent relationship is that one sound may be 
written in many alternative ways. The effect of this, it is thought, is to give 
false implications of auditory dis-relationships. For example, the same phoneme 
occurs in ‘many,’ and ‘ penny,’ but the spelling of the phoneme is different. 
The same applies in ‘cow’ and ‘ bough,’ and many such examples may be 
found in English. Pitman has listed twenty-two ways of representing the 
sound ‘i’ as in ‘ ice-cream’: 


ais-e aisle 

ai Port Said 
A ay McKay 

aye ayes 

el seismic 
E eigh height 

ey . geyser 


eye eye 
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i child 
ia phial 
i-e file 
ict indict 
I ie lie 
ig sign 
igh sigh 
is island 
O—oi choir 
ys uie guide 
uy buy 
y by 
Y< ye bye 
y-e style 


Although it is thought that this false implication of auditory disrelation- 
ships is less serious than the false implication of relationships, nevertheless, the 
burden of so many alternative ways of expressing the same sound may be 
heavy for young children, with the result that they lose confidence in their 
ability to cope with the learning task. 


II.-~EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE ; EXPERIMENTAL ALPHABETS. 


Most of the evidence supporting the view that spelling inconsistency is a 
cause of reading difficulty consists in reports on the greater efficacy of special 
teaching methods designed to avoid presenting such inconsistencies to children 
tn the early stages. A number of experiments have been conducted in Britain 
and the United States, and the teaching method has been basically the same in 
each case. A perfectly systematic notation is used at the beginning of the 
infant’s school period and is continued until the child has acquired fluency in 
reading, when a gradual transfer is made to reading and writing with the 
traditional alphabet and spelling. 


The American researches are described in detail in two theses by Crockett 
(1950) and Tauber (1958). One early experimenter was Zalmon Richards, who 
claimed that in 1844 he had taught reading with a phonetic alphabet in one- 
quarter of the usual time and with greater accuracy, and, at about the same 
period, a number of schools in Massachusetts were experimenting with 

fonotypy,’ a phonetic alphabet designed by Pitman and Ellis. This was used 
for the beginning stages of learning to read followed by a transition to conven- 
tional orthography, and the children were said to have been as a result, “in 
several of the essentials of good enunciation and reading, years in advance of 
most children who had been taught in the old way.” 


The first large experiment took place in ten schools at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, between the years 1852 and 1860. Fonotypy was again used for all 
children’s first experiences with printed English, each school being supplied 
with copies of the “ First Phonetic Reader,” printed in the fonotypic alphabet, 
to be used in ‘ daily enunciatory drill.’ After six to eight months, when the 
children could read fonotypy fluently, they were helped through the stage of 
transition to reading print in the traditional alphabet in a series of lessons 
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atranged according to the variation of words from phonetic spelling, the pro- 
nunciation of the traditional spelling being indicated by an example printed in 
fonotypy. 


The results of the Waltham experiment are given in a report of a Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society in 1899, which says of fonotypy : 


“ We tested it thoroughly for six or seven years in the town of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, which then had about eight-hundred children in the public schools. 
The effect upon the school life of the town was very marked. The saving of time in 
teaching the children to read and to spell enabled us to introduce exercises for the 
eye and the hand, thus cultivating habits of observation, skill in drawing and writing, 
and geometrical ability. The fonetic print corrected the brogue of the Irish children 
and the Yankee dialect of the American in a surprising manner. An improvement 
in the moral and intellectual tone of the schools was also noticeable, arising certainly 
in part from giving the children interesting reading instead of such absurd false- 
hoods as that of saying that ‘ sea,’ ‘ you,’ ‘ pea,’ spells ‘ cup.’ 


“ Fears were expressed that this method should injure the pupils’ spelling. 
In order to test that question, I took pains to procure, several times, lists of words 
which had actually been used in Boston, Roxbury, and other places, with the 
percentage of failures on each list. Springing these lists, without warning, upon 
classes of the same grade in Waltham, we always found our percentage of errors 
very much smaller than in other towns, sometimes I think only one-third as large. 
We also questioned each pupil in our high-school as to the amount of time which he 
or she had devoted in his or her whole school life to fonotypy and fonography. 
Comparing these times with the percentage of errors in spelling, by the same hr, 
we found that those who had read the most fonotypy made the fewest mistakes.” 


Increased speed of learning to read was again the chief criterion of the 
success of this type of method in the even a scale research into Leigh’s 
transition alphabet conducted in the schools of St. Louis, commencing in 1866 
and continuing for at least twenty years. In an official circular, March (1893), 
quotes the report of the St. Louis school superintendent on the success of the 
method. Leigh had over seventy letters in his alphabet, but, although this was 
a larger number than strictly necessary, it adhered to the rule established in the 
Pitman and Ells fonotypy that one symbol must stand for only one phoneme. 
The first reader of the standard series in use in St. Louis at that time was trans- 
literated into Leigh’s alphabet, and this was followed by a transition to the 
traditional alphabet in which the second and subsequent readers were printed. 


The children in the St. Louis experimental schools took half a year to get 
through the first reader compared with the usual whole year, and by the end 
of the first year many of them had completed the second book in the traditional 
alphabet. All had read at least half of it, and the brighter pupils had completed 
a hundred pages of the third reader, whereas by conventional methods the 
second reader was not completed until the end of the second year at school. 


Harris (the school superintendent) concluded that one-and-a-half to 
two years could be saved in learning to read by the use of a systematic phonetic 
alphabet for the early stages. He, too, reported that it led to additional 
educational advantages, claiming that the children “ took more pleasure in 
reading books and newspapers at home”; their spelling was more correct ; 
their speech was clearer; and they were more intelligent in their general 
approach to other school subjects. 


A further test of Leigh’s method was carried out at Boston with similar 
results, and Gladstone (1879) states that Sir Charles Reed announced at the 
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1876 Philadelphia International:Exhibition that the system had resulted in a 
saving of half the time usually needed for learning to read, two years’ work 
having been cut to only one. 


The attempt to isolate the remainder of the skill of reading from the special 
difficulties of English spelling apparently was not tried in Britain until the 
twentieth century, for the earliest report of the use in schools of a method based 
on this principle seems to be that of Jackson (1914). He writes that Miss 
McCallum, an infants’ teacher in a school at Cowdenbeath, had used a special 
alphabet very similar to the International phonetic one, and with a perfect 
one-to-one relationship between character and phoneme for the children’s 
first year at school. She began with well-known nursery rhymes, starting from 
the meaning of the whole passage, then analysing ıt into words and finally 
analysing the words into their sounds. She seems to have included a good deal 
of speech training in her method, making sounds and saying, “ Watch my 
mouth. How many shapes do you see? ” 


An important advantage she saw in this method was that it allowed her 
to use words for reading and writing lessons purely on the basis of the children’s 
own vocabulary. There was no artificial selection of ‘phonic’ words and no 
artificial rejection of words difficult to spell. At any rate, Jackson found that 
“ The reading was much more fluent, natural and intelligent than is commonly 
found in an Infant School.” The outstanding result was that at the end of one 
year with the phonetic alphabet, “ the children can read any matter presented 
to them in phonetic symbols, and can write the same to dictation.” 


Fifteen British schools experimented with another special “ simple phonetic 
orthography,” between 1915 and 1924, and the results are published in a 
pamphlet of the Simplified Spelling Society (1924). Although all these schools 
used the ‘ nue spelling ’ and the special reading books which utilized it for the 
early stages, they seem to have made the transition to books in conventional 
spelling at different times. Some fixed an arbitrary date for the transfer 
and this varied between a few months and one year. Other schools allowed 
children to make the transition on the basis of their individual progress in 
reading. The separate reports from each school are given verbatim in this 
pamphlet and an analysis of these shows that there was general agreement on 
the method’s success in speeding up the process of learning to read, teachers’ 
and inspectors’ estimates of the time saved ranging from half-a-year to two 
years. A further result was that children found no difficulty with the transition 
from the special learning alphabet to traditional orthography, which finding 
was not only common to these experiments with ‘ nue spelling ’ but was also a 
feature of the results of all the other previous experiments reviewed above. 


IIT.—EMPIricAL EVIDENCE: INVESTIGATIONS CONTRASTING PHONETIC WITH 
IRREGULAR CONVENTIONAL SPELLINGS. 


A number of novel research approaches to the problem of the relationship 
between the unsystematic spelling of English and reading difficulty were 
employed by Lee (1960). He attempted to relate the relative phonetic regularity 
of the spelling of different languages with the methods of teaching reading used 
in the relevant countries and with their standards of reading attainment. It 
seemed possible that ‘phonic’ methods would be more popular in those 
countries where the spelling had a more regular relationship with the sound of the 
spoken language, and that the wholistic “ Look-and-Say ” approach would 
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enjoy greater favour where the spelling was not’so systematic. Lee showed that, 
although the terminology and methodology of teaching methods overlapped 
considerably from country to country, it was obvious that “ a clear association 
between methods and “ regularity ’ does not exist.” For example, Finnish and 
Turkish are both among the most regularly spelt languages from the phonetic 
point of view, yet Finland uses the ‘synthetic’ or ‘ phonic’ approach which 
Turkey has abandoned. 

Lee found that comparisons between reading attainments of different 
countries with more and less regularly spelt languages were of doubtful validity, 
chiefly because there were no generally acceptable standard measures of 
achievement, but also because many other factors in the educational situation 
(e.g., age of commencement of formal schooling) vary and are thus uncontrolled. 

The view that irregular spelling is an important cause of reading difficulty 
suggests the hypothesis that irregularly spelt words should be more difficult to 
read than regularly spelt ones. To investigate this, Lee developed an objective 
method of scoring the degree of irregularity in the spelling of English words, 
a regularly spelt word being defined as one in which every sound is spelt as that 
sound is most commonly spelt in the language. Thus, the irregularity score of a 
word rises as the spellings of its sounds move away from their most usual forms. 
In his two experiments, Lee classified the wards which had to be read by the 
children into two categories: more regular and less regular, a dividing line 
being drawn arbitrarily at a point on his scale of spelling irregularity. He went 
on to analyse the errors made by 275 children in reading aloud selected passages 
of prose, and found that there was a slight tendency for the younger children 
(under 11 years) but not the older ones (over 11 years) to make more errors on 
the more irregularly spelt words than on the more regular ones, but that the 
difference was too small to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In a further experiment on 172 junior school children (ages 7-11), the same 
author compared the errors made with twelve more regularly spelt words and 
twelve less regularly spelt words. Commenting on his results, he points out that 
five of the six most often correctly read were from the list of more regular 
words, while five of the six words producing the highest frequency of error were 
more irregular words, but Lee says, “ As far as other words (in his list) are 
concerned, there is no correlation between the irregularity of their spelling and 
the extent to which they are successfully or unsuccessfully read,” and later 
concludes from these results that irregular spellings are “ by no means a major 
cause of reading difficulty among the children who took part in the enquiry.” 


Although Lee publishes no coefficient himself, the correlation between 
reading errors and spelling irregularity can be calculated from his data and turns 
out to be +0:37 (Spearman’s p), which is shart of significance at the 5 per cent. 
level of confidence. 

However, the validity of Lee’s conclusion must be questioned, for he failed 
to control an important variable in his experiments. These children were 
between 6 and 12 years of age who had already learnt to read. Therefore, the 
effects of the irregularity of the spelling may have been obscured by the fact that 
his test words varied not only in spelling irregularity but also at the same time 
in frequency of occurrence in the children’s reading and conversation experiences. 


Table I sets out the relationships between Lee’s results on spelling 
irr ity and reading accuracy on fhe one hand and Burroughs’ (1957) 
finding on the frequency of these words in young children’s speech. (Where 
Burroughs has not kept a separate record for a particular word figures from the 
report of the Scottish Council for Research in Education (1948) have been used.) 
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TABLE 1 
SPELLING, IRREGULARITY, FAMILIARITY, AND READING ACCURACY. 


Lee’s Order of Burroughs’ Percentage 
Accuracy in Reading Frequency of Occurrence 


No. of words in | No. of words in | Words used Words used by 
half bottom half | less than 6% | more than 6% 
(ie., more (Le., more of children of children 
accurate) inaccurate) 


A as Regularly 
pelt Words) .. 


B (More Irregular] 
pelt Words) .. 





It is clear from this table that Lee’s ‘ more irregular’ category was made 
up of words which are more frequently used by young children than the words 
he selected for his “ more regular ’ category, and it seems clear that the correla- 
tion between reading errors and irregularity of spelling would have been greater 
had his test not been so weighted against the hypothesis that unsystematic 
spelling causes reading difficulty. 

In discussing Lee’s data it must also be noted that he did not test for 
individual differences or for differential effects due to the fact that different 
age groups were involved in the total sample tested. Allowance also needs to 
be made for the fact that the experimental design included the presentation of 
the twenty-four test words always in the same order—instead of being random- 
ized or balanced. 

In a third experiment, Lee dictated ten nonsense words to 256 children 
between the ages of 6 and 12 years, to discover whether children had formed 
associations between phonemes and spelling. He found that there was not a 
great deal of correspondence “ between the ways in which children had written 
the sounds in these nonsense words and the ways in which they are usually 
written in English,” and concluded that “ the children had formed no mental 
association between speech sounds . . . and the most frequent ways... of 
representing them.” This is not a surprising result, but it is difficult to follow 
the author’s subsequent reasoning that because this association has not been 
established there is no evidence for such a “ tendency or demand in a young 
reader’s mental make-up,” for one could hardly expect the development of such 
associations in young children if the actual relationships between spelling and 
phonemes are so objectively obscure as to provide no opportunity for the 
necessary learning to occur. 

IV.—-CONCLUSIONS FROM PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 


Lee’s pioneer contribution is important for he has marked out a number of 
interesting avenues of exploration in this problem. Although his failure to 
control the familiarity of the words for the children makes it impossible to 
agree with his view that “ the lack of a regular correspondence between sounds 
and letters has been shown to be a minor cause of reading difficulty, particularly 
where isolated words were concerned,” his own admission that ‘‘ complete 
beginners and the very worst readers were not.and could not be included in this 
investigation ” stands as a challenge to other researchers. 

Neither do the other studies reviewed above on the effects of introducing 
a systematic alphabet with consistent spellings for infants in their first months 
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at school provide conclusive evidence that the inconsistencies of English spelling 
are a major cause of reading failure, for the experiments were insufficiently 
controlled and lacked objective testing. The reports consist chiefly in subjective 
anecdotes of the children’s superior reading attainments during and after their 
use of the regularized spellings, without any real comparison with a parallel 
control group of children learning with conventional spellings. Nevertheless, 
anecdotal, subjective and uncontrolled as they were, reports of such great 
improvements in reading attainment seem to indicate the urgent practical need 
for these experiments to be repeated under conditions of more rigorous scientific 
testing. 


V.—A NEW ALPHABET INVESTIGATION : THE “ AUGMENTED ROMAN ALPHABET ” 
IN BRITISH SCHOOLS IN 1961. 


Concern over the allegedly harmful effects of traditional English spelling 
on children learning to read continues to give impetus to the experimental 
modifications of the form in which the printed language is first presented to 
young children. On both sides of the Atlantic small studies are currently under 
way. Dr. Helen Bonnema is using ‘ dikshenerikee,’ a regular phonetic alphabet 
at a school in Denver, Colorado, and in the South of England children at jai 
infant schools are learning to read by Jones’ “ Colour-Story Method ” 
logical system of forty colour-symbols, each representing a distinct sound which 
the children learn incidentally through stories which provide concrete images 
of the abstract phonetic concepts. 

An interesting development in this field is the study of the use of the 
“ Augmented Roman Alphabet ” in the early stages of learning to read of 
children in British infant schools, which is being conducted by the present 
writer. In 1961 and 1962 a number of schools is expected to introduce this 
phonemically regular alphabet and its consistent spelling system for their 
intake of five-year-old children. The whole of the most commonly used infant 
reading scheme—basic books, supplementaries, and apparatus—has been 
printed in Augmented Roman (A.R.), as well as a number of attractive story 
books for the class-room ‘ book corners,’ home use, and for local pub‘ic libraries. 

Objective comparisons between the A.R. experimental schools and matched 
control schools may provide more conclusive evidence as to the role of spelling 
in children’s difficulties in learning to read, as well as testing the effectiveness of 
what might be called a‘ two stage ’ method of helping children to learn to read— 
a ‘ two stage ’ method, because at first, the skill of reading is separated from the 
peculiar problems of the spelling of English, and only after the child has com- 
pleted the course of A.R. books and developed the skill of extracting meaning 
from print is he presented at the second stage with the special difficulties of 
English traditional orthography. 

It is important to ayes a that the major aim of the A.R. research 
project is to test the effectiveness of this ‘two stage’ method in raising the 
level of young children’s reading attainments along with increased confidence 
and enthusiasm. Failure to appreciate this purpose of the investigation seems 
to explain how Wijk (1960), in a rather strange document, came to make his 
premature criticism of the research before it had begun | 

Wijk (1959) had earlier proposed a reform of English, ‘“Regularised English,” 
which was inappropriate for the present investigation since it retains a great 
number of the inconsistencies of the traditional spelling of English which have 
to be removed if the skill of reading is to be divorced from these peculiar 
difficulties at the beginning stage. Wijk’s original approach was linguistic 
rather than pedagogical, ae his system might be useful to students of language 
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as such, by providing a regular system of exceptions which might be said to 
justify some of the inconsistencies. 

The Augmented Roman Alphabet, an adaptation of the original designs of 
Sir Isaac Pitman and A. R. Ellis, in contrast, is specifically designed for the 
purpose of helping children to learn to read in the beginning stages and, there- 
fore, priority has been given to fitting the learning task to the child’s ability 
at this early stage of development. The table below shows its forty-three 
characters and their phonemic values. It has been designed to remove the 


THE AUGMENTED ROMAN ALPHABET 


Number Character Name Example 
1 2 ae rgt rate) 
2 b bee big big 
5 c kee cat cat 
4 d dee dog dog 
5 Æ ee sæt ae 
6 f ef fill fill 
7 g gae gun gun 
8 h hae hat hat 
9 fe ie Llana island 
10 J jae aeant giant 
11 k kae kit kit) 
12 1 el Lamp lamp) 
L5 m em man nen) 
14 n en net net 
15 ce oe bat boat) 
16 P pee Pig pig 
17 D rae run run 
18 8 ess sad sad 
19 t tee tap tap 
20 ue ue fw few 
21 Vv vee van van 
22 W wae Will will} 
23 y ji-ae yelle yellow) 
24 Z zed or zee fizz fizz) 
25 x Z688 hares houses ) 
26 vb whae rhen . (when 
27 h chae hick chick) 
28 fh ith that thought ) 
29 th thee the the ) 
30 hh ish hepherd shepherd) 
31 3 zhee juda judge) 
32 3 ing sig sing) 
53 a ah far Par) 
34 al au at a 
35 a- at appl apple 
36 Ə et egg egg 
37 i it dip dip 
38 O ot hot hot 
39 u ut ugly ugly 
hO @ aot bak book 
4l @ oo mon moon 
42 au ow bu - bough) 
43 al oil ta boy) 
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difficulties of traditional orthography in two respects. First, the variations in 
the visual patterns of words are removed and secondly, the inconsistencies in 
the auditory relationships between tbe characters and the phonemes they 
represent are abolished. 


To achieve consistent visual patterns for whole words, each letter has 
only one form. Lower-case characters only are used and capitalization is 
achieved by using a larger form of the same lower-case shape, lower-case being 
chosen, because it is believed that the ascenders and descenders provide a 
maximum of discrimination in the whole word pattern and that they are used 
more than upper-case letters in other books which children may see. It is 
hypothesized that this simplification should make it easier for the beginner to 
establish clear visual images of the patterns of whole words which he has to 
associate with particular meanings. 

Both kinds of difficulty with the auditory relationships between characters 
and phonemies that are found in the traditional spelling of English are attacked 
by the designers of the Augmented Roman Alphabet. In A.R., each symbol 
stands for one phoneme only, and it is alleged that this will allow the child to 
discover rules linking the printed letter and his past experience of the spoken 
language. The other difficulty of traditional spelling has not been entirely 
removed by A.R., for it still permits alternative ways of representing the same 
sound, although the number of variations is very much reduced from approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 88 ways of representing the forty plus phonemes of ee 
(counting the doubling of characters, e.g., skill, skilful, and skilfully, as 
alternative characterizations of the phoneme). 


Pitman has departed from what might be considered the ideal of a perfect 
one-to-one relationship between letters and phonemes, because he considers that 
it is necessary to make a compromise between more complete simplification 
and the need for the child to make an easy transition from A.R. to the tradi- 
tionally spelt English words which he must meet later. It is for this latter 
purpose, that more characters than are strictly necessary have been retained in 
A.R. For example, ‘c’ and ‘k’ represent the same phoneme and so do ‘z’ 
and ‘*,’ and some English speakers would regard ‘w?’ and ‘wh’ also as 
representing but one phoneme. For the same reason, double letters are retained, 
e.g., in ‘letter,’ ‘ back.” The design of the Augmented Roman Alphabet has 
been influenced by the need to ease the transition to traditional orthography in 
other ways. The above table shows that there are nineteen augmentations, but 
that most of these bear a resemblance to the characterization of the traditional 
alphabet. For example, fourteen of them are digraphic and the digraphs 
that have been chosen are those which Ripman and Archer (1948) showed to 
be the most common in the representation of the speech syllables of English, 
e.g., ‘ch,’ a most common digraph for a phoneme which lacks its own character 
in the traditional alphabet, is represented by * h ° in A.R. 


The problem of transition again influenced the design of the form of the 
characters in that, as far as possible, their ‘top coast-line’ has been left un- 
disturbed. It was thought important to take this into account because of the 
need of the fiuent reader to be able to continue to skip rapidly along the lines of 
print, paying attention only to the ‘top coast-line’ and the length of the 
words. If this has been achieved, Pitman’s argument that transition may be 
regarded as more of an adjustment than a re-learning should be justified. In any 
case, as has been noted above, in all previous experiments of this type, no 


1The term “symbol” embraces combinations of letters, e.g. the digraph “er”, 
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difficulty was found at the transition stage and it seems likely that this was due 
to the other incidental experiences which children had of the traditional spelling 
outside the class-room. In addition, by the time the child is fluent in reading, 
his past experience of the content of written English sentences enables him to 
fill in any ‘ gaps’ on the basis of context. 


Summing up, Pitman hypothesizes that the Augmented Roman Alphabet 
helps the “‘ Look-and-Say ” approach because it makes the visual patterns 
invariable and thus produces stable visual images, and it helps the’ phonic 
approach, because each symbol stands for one single phoneme only and 
the number of alternative spellings for the forty plus phonemes of the English 

e has been considerably reduced, thus allowing children to discover 
rules linking the letters of the alphabet and the sounds of the spoken language. 
Furthermore, the design of the alphabet is such that any difficulties in the transi- 
tion should be reduced to a minimum. 


To return to the problem which this article is concerned with, the investiga- 
tion of the Augmented Roman Alphabet should provide critical evidence on 
the relationship between English spelling and rea difficulty at two points. 
First of all, the most marked effects should be apparent while children are still 
using only books printed in A.R., and secondly, significant data should become 
available during the process of transition from A.R. to books in the traditional 
spelling. Only on the basis of such objective evidence can we be sure of reaching 
a correct solution of the problem stated by Inglis (1948) in his review of work 
on the early stages of reading: “ The teacher of reading to English-speaking 
children must continue to face difficulties arising from the inconsistencies of letter 
and sound and from the vagaries of spelling.” 
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SYMPOSIUM—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH TO-DAY 


1.—PRIORITIES IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


By E. A. PEEL. 
(Umversity of Birmingham) 


AT a time when all concerned with education are aware of the need for investiga- 
tion into many educational problems and new developments, I think we should 
look into policy and planning as regards present day research. 

In my opinion, policy can be stated very simply. We need more, we need 
a change of emphasis and we need the material and financial means by which to 
do these things. 


Education today poses a mounting number of unanswered questions which 
need objective study. Thus, the extension of facilities for education, particularly 
at the further and secondary stages, has sent a wave of problems back along the 
line to the primary stage, as, for example, in the learning of mathematics. 
The demands of modern industry and commerce, the increased load thrust upon 
the individual by a more complex world and an incessant drumming of com- 
munication, all ask more of a young person whose attainments and judgments 
may seem relatively to be found wanting. 


Now all these problems involve us with questions as to the progress of our 
pupils and students—-with educational processes in a wide sense, including 
learning and maturing and the bearing on them of teaching and organisation 
and of out-of-school influences. 


As to the need for a change of emphasis, let me give two instances. Since 
the war we have spent a lot of effort on increasing the efficiency of secondary 
selection. This was historically and psychologically appropriate. But the 
allocation of pupils does not, in my opinion, constitute the mayor problem any 
more. This is not due solely to improved methods of selection, but also to the 
more flexible and comprehensive organisation of secondary education. There 
are still problems in this field centring around social factors and motivation, but 
I think we research workers should now turn much more to study processes. 
Education does not end when we have made a reasonable choice of the children. 
It is only the beginning. The important questions today concern the effective- 
ness of education. We can now investigate these problems with more confidence 
since we have better means for assessing understanding and learning. 


Next, there is the aimless survey type of inquiry, whether by questions or 
by tests. I am not against surveys and longitudinal studies which are carried 
out to test clearly stated hypotheses, and in which there is a rea! intention to 
do something about it when all the information has been completed and 
computed. But the spirit of aimless surveys is often merely “ Let’s see!’ and 
that is where it ends. It is curiosity of alow order. A survey, like a test, isa 
servant, not a master. 

The planning of 1esearch on learning and teaching pioblem; compels us to 
ask the questions : | 

How best to orientate the research ? 
How best to break up the topics? 
Where it can best be done ? 
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I use two yardsticks to guide me in answering the fist question. First, 
whether the purpose is to investigate current practice or to look forward. 
Thus, we may wish to inquire into the effects.of streaming in primary schools, or 
the effects of organising secondary education comprehensively upon the stand- 
ards of its pupils. On the other hand, we think forward when we wish to try 
out new ideas, which may have arisen from research results or experienced 
observation, such as programmed learning. 

Secondly, I like to settle whether the research is to be backroom (funda- 
mental), concerned with a deeper study of processes, or whether it will be carried 
out in the school working setting. Some of the most helpful suggestions to 
classroom practice have come from backroom inquiry. I use ‘ backroom’ in a 
figurative sense in preference to the more pretentious term ‘ fundamental ’ and 

avoid altogether the misleading adjective ‘ pure.’ 
i Let us see how such backroom work, which is also forward looking, may 
have quite unexpected value in the working situation. 

I wished to investigate the positive motivation of school learning (quite 
apart from external incentives like rewards and punishments). I fix 
curiosity and interest as being important carriers cf learning. Of many questions 
asked in the research one was, ‘ How +s curtostty maintained and even increased ?’ 
we, used strange objects and pictures—certainly not classroom events—to 
measure curiosity. We confirmed that progress depends on novelty pacing 
complexity. It was at this stage that I realised how important this could be for 
the compiling of exercises in text books and for the rate of the steps of a lesscn. 
I looked at some text books on science and mathematics and found them wanting 
on account of uneven progression of exercises and allied steps in the exposition. 
I mentioned this ‘ pacing ’ idea to American colleagues, experts on programmed 
learning, who told me that this is something they try to control very carefully 
in their productions. Whatever happens the pupil must not fail and leave the 
field. But the matter did not end here. We can overdo novelty. I hada 
research student working at the time on the effect of unfamiliarity of content 
etc., on problem solving in school mathematics. Here is an instance: 

(1) If £1 will buy 96 packets of biscuits, how many packets should I 

receive for £2 5s. Od. ? 

(2) If £1 is worth 96 Egyptian piastres, how many Egyptian piastres 

should I receive for £2 5s. Od. ? 
The second gives much more trouble than the first. 

This is a research carried out in the school setting. It finds common ground 
and is ‘ explained ’ by the first, namely that here we have novelty outstripping 
complexity. Neither novelty or complexity must dominate. Novelty must 
just be a‘ pacer.’ 

We require research on processes in the pupu and the effect schooling has 
upon them. Now, how to break up this objective ? 

I would put high in the priorities studies of school learning, concept 
formation, thinking and reasoning, motivation, and the growth of values and 
morale. And all these should be considered ın relation to teaching, curriculum 
and school organisation. 

Here are some topics to illustrate the possibilities. We may study verbal 
learning in the backroom and language learning in the school setting. The 
direct method of teaching foreign languages and the teaching of English’ as a 
foreign language offer many leads. The results of research into verbal learning 
in a laboratory setting confirm the superiority of many of the direct practices 
of up to date language teaching methods. 
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Now that we have better means for assessing levels of thought and suggest- 
ive. theoretical bases, we can break through into the adolescent period of 
thinking which has scarcely received any serious attention at all in the school 
setting. Backroom research gives us a picture of the growth of thought. Work 
on the school side in relation to physical science and mathematics can be 
extended to other school subjects. We have research students investigating 
thinking and the growth of concepts in history, geography, biology and general 
comprehension and criticism. There may be a general tendency in the early 
secondary school years to assume thought is more advanced than it really is, and 
one suspects sometimes in the upper parts of some schools often enough is not 
done to capitalise on the maturity of thinking that is possible, although one 
often gets the opposite tendency as well. Once we have a picture of the growth 
of thought as revealed in the study of school subjects, we can then improve the 
teaching and learning. Learning should pace thinking—but it must not get - 
too far out in front. I have used the pacing analogy twice—first for improving 
motivation and now for bringing about understanding and achievement. 
Education is pacing—the pacing of the young by the mature. 


Values and morale form the intangibles of education. But education fails 
completely if it has not brought about some real growth of standards. These 
can be studied both in the backroom and the classroom. The inquiry by Miller, 
published recently, on Values in the Comprehensive School* showed how useful 
this kind of research might be. Comprehensive education was shown to achieve 
something not so marked in tripartite secondary education. The main findings 
are a promising augury for the idea of comprehensive schooling. The morale of 
the less able pupils was raised very much withcut loss in that of the abler pupils. 
There was, indeed, evidence that the abler pupils sometimes gained in attitudes 
and interests. 


Teaching, like curriculum and organisation, is on the side of the influences 
bearing on the growing pupil, but it is so specific and so closely connected to the 
pupil’s learning that we must look at it seriously as requiring research on its 
own, account. Teaching that brings about learning with understanding and 
makes generalisation possible, guided problem solving, the use of mass media and 
programmed learning——all need objective scrutiny. 


In the backroom we can profitably study verbal learning, reinforcement, 
spacing of drill, and direction of thinking by laboratory means. Teaching can 
gain from these detailed studies of the pupil’s mental processes. 


Now I turn to my last PETS Where can these things best be done ? 
I want to comment on the roles of the University Departments and Institutes 
of Education, the National Foundation for Educational Research and the 
Ministry, but I do not forget the place of local authorities, the teachers’ 
organisations and the training colleges. 


The University Departments and Institutes have the greatest responsibility. 
They could best take on the backroom, forward thinking research, as well as 
classroom projects. They can and should attempt to break new ground, 
particularly where the returns might be‘ chancy.’ They don’t have to produce 
immediate results. They should be the source of trained pees and those 
with expertise and some vision. 


* T. W. G. Mitrgr (1961). Values in the comprehensive school. Educ. Monog. V. 
Birm. Univ. Inst. Educ. 
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But in some respects they are not all equipped to do this. Not all of them 
have sufficient earmarked funds. Institutes should concentrate more upon 
developing central research facilities and Departments might well look beyond 
initial training. Research staff making up a team of specialists, which should 
include top and senior personnel, and strong higher degrees and advanced 
diplomas sections all make for progress m educational research. Some of the 
most interesting work at Birmingham, Manchester and London has been in the 
form of co-ordinated research carried out by advanced degree and diploma 
students. University Departments of Education and Institutes of Education 
must look a lot further into research ‘possibilities and the training of research 
personnel. The Foundation must, under its present system of finance, concern 
itself mainly with safer projects, elaborating and testing out the more promising 
of the probes put out by the University Departments. Its national relations 
with the Ministry, with local education authorities, as producer-consumers and 
with teachers, lend themselves to such work. But I am not saying it should not 
have the‘ small backroom.’ If I were running it I should insist on this function. 


One of the Foundation’s important functions should be communication. 
The weak link in all that I have said is in getting the findings to the teachers,- 
but the National Foundation for Educational Research, through its publications, 
is making good progress in this respect. 


This general division of labour puts the University centres and the Founda- 
tion in useful complementary roles. 


All this needs money—more than we now get through U.G.C., and the 
contributions to the Foundation. We can make appeals, often, successful, to the 
larger foundations and trusts, but why can’t we have something like a D.S.LR. 
or an M.R.C. with financial power at its elbow? Why not a D.E.R. or an E.R.C. 
with power to encourage and promote research? Such a body could help in 
advice, co-ordination (particularly of large projects like, say, the teaching of 
Mathematics} dispensing of funds, information, but not direction. Research 
ideas have an essentially individual element. 


The essentials of this New Order are as follows: 

More research of good quality. 

A change of emphasis to take account of the processes of learning and 
growing up. 

More adequate material and financial backing. 


IJ.—Co-OPERATIVE RESEARCH IN INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


By G. E. R BURROUGHS 
(Unsverssty of Birmingham) 


SuMMARY. This article speaks of the particular responsibility which Institutes 
of Education have of carrying out research on a collective basis in co-operation 
with lectures and teachers outside the universities. It then goes on to describe 
the attempts to do this in one particular Institute of Education, pointing out 
the difficulties met as well as speaking of its successes. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN the establishment of Institutes of Education began in 1947, particular 
thought was given to the manner in which they could best provide services to 
lecturers, teachers and other educationists in their Institute areas. All of them, 
in addition to their responsibilities for the co-ordination of teacher training, 
provided libraries, various full-time and part-time courses and facilities for the 
exchange of educational information at different levels. The purpose of these 
developments was to strengthen the links between educationists, particularly 
those in training colleges and schools, on the one hand and the universities on 
the other. In considering this provision of services the Institute of Education 
of the University of Birmingham was of the opinion that the contribution which 
the universities were particularly fitted to make was in the field of research and 
it has consequently always placed a special emphasis upon it. 

Educational research has generally been the pre-occupation of individuals 
in, or associated with the universitits. There are distinguished exceptions to this 
statement in the activities of such bodies as the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education and, more recently, the National Foundation for Educational 
Research and on a smaller scale, of groups like the Surrey Teachers’ Research 
Group or ad hoc bodies set up periodically. This does not, however, lessen the 
fact that generally speaking few facilities have existed for those educationists 
who, by inclination or through limited availability of time, wished to carry out 
research collectively. As well, therefore, as providing funds and facilities for 
individual research at a high level, this Institute decided to provide further 
facilities for and to experiment with collective research conducted outside the 
university. It is of this Institute’s experience in this field that this article 
principally deals. In deciding to develop a research organisation., the Institute 
was fortunate in having a firm base from which to operate. The University 
already had, through its Education Department, a reputation in the field of 
educational research ; on the foundation of the Institute, a strong Department 
of Research was established as an integral part of it which could take advantage 
of this existing experience. Indeed, the Head of the Department of Education 
was asked to become Head of the Institute’s Research Department and this 
close relationship has always existed, an arrangement which enables academic 
staff to be easily deployed at one time in the Institute and at another in the 
Department. Thus, the writer, who was appointed particularly to develop 
co-operative research in schools and colleges, was appomted to the Department 
of Education to work within the Research Department of the Institute of 
Education, an arrangement which works admirably even though it is difficult to 
explain to visitors from abroad. It will be appropriate to stress at various 
points in this article what appear to be salient features in the growth of this 
special work as well as mistakes which have been made. These, it is hoped, may 
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be of help to others We may say immediately that two important points were 
initially recognised; the desirability of rooting the new work in previous 
research experience and in the closest contact with the University, and the need 
to appoint someone with primary responsibility for it. Since previous research 
activity and the atmosphere which a University research team creates is not 
immediately available to all, the first of these must be regarded as a desirable 
condition and many would thmk it essential; the appomtment of an appro- 
priate full-time research adviser and organiser is certainly an essential one. 


II. —INITIAL RESEARCH ORGANISATION. 


The work of providing facilities for collective research for those education- 
ists who had, perhaps, little research experience and certainly too little time to 
carry it out Individually, was begun in 1950. It was decided that the initial 
major effort would be in the training colleges rather than the schools. Within 
the Institute there already existed groups of training college lecturers who met 
periodically to discuss matters of common interest. These Boards of Studies 
were identified with and by the academic subject with which their lecturer- 
members were principally concerned. Similar bodies exist in almost all Institutes 
of Education. The first attempts to mtroduce research topics were made 
through these Boards, these attempts following a period of campaigning in the 
training colleges themselves. During the next five years some good and interest- 
ing pieces of work were completed mostly of a survey nature. The Board of 
Studies for Modern Languages, for example, carried out and published a valuable 
survey of modern language teaching in secondary modern schools at a time when 
information under this heading was almost totally lacking.* The Board of 
Studies for Mathematics, too, made some interesting analyses of errors commonly 
made by children and by students in various branches of their subject. The 
Board of Studies for Housecraft and for Education, the latter always a very 
active group, also carried out surveys. The Education group in particular, 
adapted the child study techniques in which their students were being trained 
so that these might contribue to the research effort. Nevertheless, it became 
apparent that this method of working through Boards of Studies was not 
wholly successful. This was due essentially to the fact that the Boards of 
Studies by their constitution and terms of reference, were not primarily groups 
created for or interested in research. Thus, by the time they had dealt with 
their regular business of considering syllabuses, methods of examination or 
listening to and discussing some paper on their subject, tea-time was approach- 
ing. Against this, research often seemed a poor alternative. It was only a 
minority of those attending who wanted to continue the meetings for research 
purposes. A further and more subtle danger also arose in one or two cases. An 
uninterested majority coupled, perhaps, with some error of judgment on the 
part of the writer resulted occasionally in the assertion that the Boards of 
Studies were only doing the University’s work for them. The extent of this 
feeling should not be exaggerated ; nevertheless, it had been and still remains a 
cardinal principle that the research officer’s position was that of adviser to the 
groups. The topics proposed for research and the direction of any which were 
taken up were always the responsibility of the group. In fact, a deal of guidance 
was generally necessary and, indeed, sought. Nevertheless, the principle of 
service rather than direction has always obtained and we would certainly not 
depart from it. As soon, therefore, as resistance was felt, it was clear that some 
other method of working was called for. 


* A survey of some aspects of modern language teaching in certain secondary modern 
schools. Educ. Rsv., 5, 1953. 
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All experience to this point had suggested that whereas the formulation of a 
research project, the design of data gathering devices, the acquisition of samples 
and the collection of data could appropriately be carried out by the groups 
concerned, the analysis of the data and the first drafting of a research report , 
were matters to be handled elsewhere. This was partly due to the fact that 
methods of statistical analysis were not known to most, to the fact that even if 
they had been known they would have made excessive demands on the time of 
lecturers and finally to the need, at some stage or other, for most research pro- 
jects to come under the eye of a single person. With these needs to meet, there- 
fore, and with the increasing administrative duties connected with the physical 
production of tests, questionnaires and so on, a secretarial assistant was 
appointed. Still more recently, a research assistant has been provided in 
addition so that three people are currently occupied with this work. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that if collective research work of the type with 
which this article is concerned, is to be carried out, a certain amount of technical 
and clerical assistance is essential. It is a waste of a University lecturer’s time 
and talents to employ him in routine tasks of sorting and cyclostyling ; he 
needs time also for his own reading and research and, if he is not to become too 
isolated, for a certain amount of University lecturing. It is the generous 
recognition of these needs by the University and the Institute of Education 
that has allowed such success as this collective work has achieved here. 


Il].—LATER RESEARCH ORGANISATION |: THE TRAINING COLLEGES’ RESEARCH 
GROUP. 


When it became clear that the approach through Boards of Studies was 
not entirely successful, a new group was set up consisting only of those two or 
three lecturers from each training college or from each Board of Studies who 
were particularly keen to continue with research projects on a joint basis. This 
group, the Training Colleges’ Research Group, is now in its sixth year. It has 
never met fewer than three times a year ; often it has met six times a year and 
of late certain of its members have met even more frequently than this. The 
research officer and the research assistant have always attended all the meetings. 
The group has from the beginning conducted its business with a considerable 
degree of informality ; it would have been perfectly possible to have made the 
procedures more formal by putting the research officer in the chair and initially 
there was, indeed, some pressure to do this This, however, would have been 
inconsistent with the policy of allowing the group to develop in its own way and 
to formulate its own policies and procedures. The group continued to work, 
therefore, without a chairman and without minutes for the first two years of its 
existence. It is the writer’s opinion that any apparent loss of efficiency as a 
result of this was more than compensated for by the integration that the group 
developed. Since these first two years, however, as the work has become more 
varied and the group bigger (it now runs at about twenty-eight members per 
meeting) a chairman has been appointed from among its own members for a 
two-year tour of duty. The group has been singularly wise in its choice of 
chairmen ; they, in turn, have worked without stint for the cause ; by virtue of 
their office they are now members of the larger Research Committe? of the 
Institute of Education, a body which meets annually to review the whole field of 
research under development within the Institute. 

‘The topics which the group first chose for investigation were, naturally, 
those which affected its college activities most intimately. They were, therefore; ' 
more of an applied nature than pure. The group was early concerned and still 
remains so with the whole process of selection for admission to training colleges 
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and particularly with the detection at selection or at an early stage of training 
of those who, for various reasons, were not likely to succeed. Non-academic 
reasons concerned with personality were of particular concern and a considerable 
amount of testing with peisonality schedules and related tests has been under- 
taken. The culmination of this work came with the testing of nearly a thousand 
students within the first two weeks of their College careers with what appeared 
from pilot experiments to be the best of the personality schedules and the 
comparison of these results with the judgments made on the students upon 
completion of their two-year training courses. A related piece of work con- 
sidered, in the light of similar end-of-course criteria, the significance of much of 
the pre-college experience which was sometimes taken into account at selection 
interviews. Membership of various societies, the part played in school games, 
experience of work between leaving school and coming to college were typical of 
the activities and experiences which were evaluated in this way. This study 
was duly published* ; the earlier personality testing study just mentioned is 
now being prepared for publication. While the need to publish results has not 
been, over-stressed, the responsibility to do so has not been forgotten. This gives 
both a stimulus and a goal. Although it would be improper to dogmatise it is 
probable that occasional success in getting a paper accepted for publication 
interspersed with the distribution of locally produced cyclostyled or printed 
reports of all other researches, is an essential and integrating feature in the 
working of the group. It might well be that without these the group’s activities 
would have petered out before this. 


It is not the purpose of this article to give at length a description of the 
various studies which have been made. In the last three years there has been a 
move towards more fundamental research without neglecting the applied work 
rooted in experience with which the group was first concerned. Thus, there has 
been on the more fundamental side a large scale study, along Piaget lines, of 
children’s concepts of area, the results of which are at present being analysed. 
Currently, the planning of a depth study of the quiet child is under way. On 
the more applied side, the problems of teachers in their probationary year are 
also being surveyed at the moment. There have also been studies which were 
quite small but dealt with matters requiring immediate attention, often for 
administrative or policy purposes, and studies which never got off the ground or 
never got anywhere even if they did. 


IV.—PRESENT RESEARCH ORGANISATION. 


As the group has increased in size and the projects have become more 
varied, it has recently become clear that there is a danger that the whole may 
become so unwieldy as to fragment, particularly since not all its members are 
now interested in all projects. There has always been a certain floating member- 
ship which changed with the topic under study and this feature has increased in 
the last two years. At the same time two other important matters of policy 
have come up for consideration ; the first was whether teachers should become 
members of the group and the second was whether it should accept a greater 
responsibility for the planning and analysis of each researchfthan it had hitherto. 
In principle, the first of these has been rejected, the group wishing to retain its 
identity as a training college group. Yet since much of its practical procedures 
have involved close co-operation with schools, a more formal procedure has now 


ba oN relationship between pre-college experience and teaching ability. Educ. Rev., 
13, 1960. 
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been adopted whereby head-teachers and class-room teachers are invited to 
planning conferences at an early stage in those researches in which schools are 
particularly involved. This is a new development but is interesting and promis- 
ing. Itis the more so since the writer has had rather little success in organising 
teacher groups for collective research similar to the lecturer groups. There are 
various reasons for this, not the least of which now is that this development 
would be big enough to demand yet another advisory appointment. In this 
Institute, this is shortly to be made. It is possible that these groups of teachers, 
invited at present to advise and co-operate in certain projects only, will them- 
selves become nuclei for future research groups. 


The present solution to the problem of increasing the group’s responsibility 
for all stages of each project has been for the group to set up small steering 
committees of three of its members. These have the responsibility for carrying 
out the detailed work involved in any research and presenting their thoughts and 
plans to the bigger body at its terminal meetings. It is proposed that each new 
research should have its own steering committee ; currently, two are function- 
ing. Although these steering committees have involved certam members of the 
main group in much more work and, although the standard and level of sophisti- 
cation of the research is improving through their operation, it is by no means 
certain that their establishment is wholly without danger. If all the thinking 
and planning were to be done by them, leaving only a certain amount of rubber 
stamping to the larger group, there would be a distinct possibility of a collapse 
of the main body. But this is only a judgment of what might and not of what is 


happening. ; 


V.—RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


It may appear that this article is unduly biographic. It is so because 
there are not so many similar groups in operation throughout the country and, 
not unnaturally, none of which the writer has such detailed experience. It 
must be stressed, if it is not already clear, that this group research work is only a 
small part of the total research effort of the Institute’s Research Department. 
Much more goes on within the walls of the University than this article is 
concerned with. ‘Yet this limited experiment here described has some unique 
features and has not been without success. The features which have contributed 
to such success are the rooting of the work in a department with previous research 
experience ; a generous University and Institute policy of staffmg and clerical 
assistance, the seeking out of the few enthusiasts rather than the attempt to 
convert the many; the giving of the group responsibility in and choice of its 
themes, its methods of working and its officers ; the mamtenance of standards of 
rigour sufficient to allow the final research reports to be worthy of publication ; 
the anticipation of forces which might tend to weaken the integration of the 
group and, through periodic discussion devoted to underlying principles and 
through frequent visits to lecturers in their own colleges, to attempt to avoid 
them ; and, most of all, the willingness of the lecturers concerned to give their 
time to it. 

As well as the principal effect of getting research carried out on a fairly 
large scale there are side effects which are wholly beneficial. More and more of 
our colleagues in training colleges have had some research experience and are 
the more appreciative of the value and the limitations of research. In turn, 
many of their students have, through the demands of the group, carried out a 
number of child studies on a relatively objective basis, a new and worthwhile 
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experience for them. Finally, a number of the group’s members have gone on to 
take higher degrees of University diplomas in education and, having done so, 
have returned to the group bringing a new level of expertise with them. 


One cannot pretend that there are not other ways of working, that all, who 
ought to have become involved have done so or that there have not been failures 
and mistakes. It is the writer’s conviction, however, that the Institute’s 
original concept of its obligation to provide research facilities for its members 
was a correct one and his experience that other Institutes doing similar work 
share this conviction. It is also his conviction that Institutes of Education are, 
with their mtimate lmks with the universities on the one hand and with the 
training colleges on the other, in a particularly favoured position to carry out 
work of the type described; it would almost be impossible to do so in any 
organisation which separated these two bodies. But whether they can continue 
to do so on a scale which the importance of such work justifies depends upon the 
provision of funds and facilities on a somewhat higher level than presently 
obtains. 


(Manuscript received 22nd March, 1962.) 


THE RELATION OF NEUROTICISM AND EXTRAVERSION 
TO INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


By J. B. BIGGS 
(Natsonal Foundation for Educational Research) 


SUMMARY. Lynn and Gordon have recently reported an experiment the results 
of which are said to vindicate Eysenck’s theory of conditionability. The 
‘present papdr is an attempt to show (i) that, on theoretical and empirical 
grounds, Eysenck’s theory is itself seriously open to question (ii) that, in any 
case, Lynn and Gordon’s experiment appears to be founded upon a mistaken 
interpretation of Eysenckian theory, and (iii) that their experiment is lable to 
certain theoretical and methodological criticisms, 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


on and Gordon (1961) attempt to provide evidence for Eysenck’s theory 
relating introversion and neuroticism to certain kinds of performance. Their 
paper raises several issues which one feels should be challenged. Their major 
claims are that introverts should take longer than extraverts on such a task as 
Raven's Progressive Matrices ; that neurotics should be quicker than normals 
on the matrices ; that neurotics should have good vocabulary scores, assuming 
that word learning is a simple conditioning process, and that there should be a 
curvilinear relationship between matrices performance and neuroticism. These 
predictions are said to be borne out by data presented in their paper. 

An effective criticism of their paper, however, is possible only by first 
questioning their theoretical premises. These are based largely upon Eysenck’s 
theory (1957) and to some extent upon drive theory (e.g., Taylor, 1956). The 
first section of the present paper, then, will be devoted to an examination of some 
aspects of Eysenckian theory. This will be followed by a critique of the way 
Lynn and Gordon interpret Eysenck, and finally, attention will be paid to 
some details of the experiment they report. 


II —EVSENCKIAN THEORY. 


The fullest exposition of Eysenck’s views ın this field is to be found in 
The Dynamics of Anxiety and Hysteria, and accordingly, greatest emphasis will 
be placed on what he says there. In Hullian theory, performance is said to bea 
fuuction of two things: drive and habit. Taylor (1956) ascribes differences in 
rate of conditioning to the former while Eysenck, on the contrary, rejects drive 
and suggests instead that we should look at habit. 

Returning to Pavlov’s original views on habit, Eysenck makes the now 
famous statement that “ individuals in whom excitatory potentials are generated 
quickly and strongly are introverted in personality. Conversely, individuals 
who generate weak excitatory potentials slowly, and who generate strong 
inhibitory potentials quickly tend to be extraverted in personality ’’ (p. 115). 
Conditioned reflexes should ,therefore, develop quickly and easily in introverts 
and slowly in extraverts—-irrelevant drive, and Eysenck includes anxiety in this 
category, should have no effect on conditionability. Then comes the crucial 
experiment of Franks which is expounded at length on p. 115 and following. 

Eysenck’s interpretation of this experiment has been criticised elsewhere 
(e.g., Champion, 1961) and we need only to look at his treatment of the question 
of anxiety. In spite of the title of the book, Eysenck does not deal directly with 
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the relationship between anxiety and performance: or rather, he subsumes it 
under the wider heading of introversion, and it must be assumed that the anxiety 
relationship is meant to be covered, almost by default, in the relationship of the 
build-up of inhibition to learning and performance. Inhibition build-up is said 
to be directly related to introversion* and to rate of conditionability. The point 
with regard to anxiety is seen more clearly, perhaps, in a later paper (1960), 
where Eysenck regards anxiety as “ a conditioned fear response attached to 
previously neutral stimulus.’’ In this paper, Eysenck is interested in immoral 
and criminal behaviour: extraverts are hard to condition, therefore, they do 
not experience anxiety (which is evidently regarded as being equivalent to 
guilt itself) so that there are no inward checks on anti-social or immoral 
behaviour. 


Thus, if we take rate of ndo as the basic factor, as he seems to 
do here, it follows that any two things which condition will be correlated. The 
introvert is said to condition easily while the psychopath does not. Since 
anxiety, moral behaviour, eyeblinks and presumably any form of conditioned 
learning are all conditionable, the introvert will manifest all these behaviours— 
assuming, of course, that he has been m the appropriate stimulus situations— 
and the extravert and psychopath will exhibit few of them. It would then 
follow that introverts should have higher anxiety scores than extraverts and a 
larger vocabulary (if, as Lynn and Gordon claim, vocabulary is acquired by 
conditioning) and manifest a better performance at mechanical, if not genuine 
problem, arithmetic—all these being concomitant, not causal, relationships. 
It is not quite playing fair to retort to this that neuroticism and introversion 
are along quite separate dimensions: if they are, then the model Eysenck offers 
can In no way replace that of Spence, but simply supplements it. Eysenck 
clearly states, however, that it is a question of replacing rather than of supple- 
menting, and a moment’s thought will show in fact that predictions based upon 
one theory would contradict those of the other. 


Using Eysenck’s theory strictly, then, one. would predict direct linear 
functions between both introversion and anxiety and those kinds of learning and 
performance which rely upon conditioning to any extent. That such a positive 
linear relationship is rarely, if ever, found in practice, speaks for itself: it is 
certainly begging the question to test the predictions using linear statistical 
techniques such as correlation coefficients. Ifa relationship is suspected of being 
linear, and is, in fact, curvilinear, the r between the two variables will tend to 
be zero or very close to it. This is, in fact, what. Lynn and Gordon find (see 
their rs for Neuroticism x Matrices (score) and Extraversion x Matrices (score)) 
and also what Eysenck consistently reports (see p.116 ff, 1957). Eysenck 
accepts curvilinearity as an empirical fact, then, and even goes so far as to put 
forward theories (the Taylor-Spence, and Mandler-Sarason (1952) models), 
one of which he is at pains to show is incompatible with his own, to account for it. 
His own theory, strictly applied, would not predict a curvilinear, but a linear, 
function——the higher the anxiety, the more introverted S tends to be, and 
therefore, the easier it is that conditioned learning takes place A study by 


* Some of the physiological evidence that Eysenck cites for this is suspect. For instance 
he argues that introverts, in whom inhibition builds up slowly, should be able to tolerate 
depressant drugs to a greater degree than extraverts and he quotes the work of Shagass 
(1954) as confirming this, It should be noted, however, that Shagass’s main findings were 
that tolerance of depressant drugs was highest i in highly anstous patients, not introverts. 
Presumably, Eysenck would justify this by claimimg that anxiety and introversion are 
correlated but this is hard to reconcile with the other point he continually stresses which 
is that anxiety and introversion are along quite separate dimensions. ` - 
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Patterson, Helper and Wilcott (1960) shows that for relatively complex verbal 
conditioning, this is very far from being the case. 

In sum, then, Eysenck’s theory is internally inconsistent and only tenu- 
ously founded upon empirical fact. Shorn of all the trimimings, it is based upon 
rate of conditionability so that any two variables that are conditionable will be 
directly related to each other—introverted behaviour and vocabulary, or 
cl and rote learning, for example, would, on this theory, be positively 
correlated. 


III.—LyNN AND GORDON’S PAPER. 


Much. of the above criticism of Eysenck’s theory is directly applicable to Lynn 
and Gordon’s paper, and there is no need to reiterate it. Further, than this, 
however, these two authors appear to be mistaken in their own interpretation 
of their theoretical background ; it remains to discuss this, and to note some 
general criticisms of their paper. 

Their adherence to both the Spence-Taylor model and the Eysenckian 
model is striking. Admittedly, they say that there is “ no reason why both 
variables {i.e., drive and inhibition) should not be important,’’ but, as they 
themselves found with their own data (cf. thers of neuroticism and extraversion 
with vocabulary), and as Eysenck stresses (see page 107 in particular), the two 
accounts are incompatible. This fundamental confusion is perhaps seen more 
clearly in one of Lynn’s earlier papers (1959). 

He argues there that, re E to Eysenckian theory, sustained work, such 
as is required of university students, demands two things: (i) strength of 
drive, and (ii) slow accumulation of reactive inhibition, i.e., introversion. Since 
Lynn clearly implies that neuroticism or drive has a direct causal relationship 
with academic performance—i.e., it evidently is not a side-prediction based 
upon the correlation between neuroticism and introversion—the first expectation 
that university students should exhibit a high degree of neuroticism, is presum- 
ably based upon drive theory, in an overly simplified form. 

A central feature of both the 1959 and the 1961 papers, then, is that drive 
level facilitates academic and other forms of learning. His evidence for this 
suspect. First, he quotes Yates and Pidgeon’s (1957) finding that at the age of 
11, girls are better attainers than boys as bemg due to a higher drive level m 
girls. While it is probably true that, according to most acceptable measures 
of both drive and anxiety, girls do, in fact, manifest higher drive, over all age 
levels, than do boys, it is certainly not true that girls necessarily maintain their 
academic superiority after the age of 11. What usually happens—once sex 
biasses have been eliminated from the samples—is that differential attainment 
patterns emerge (Anastasi, 1958; Pidgeon, 1960), and these certainly cannot 
be explained on drive theory ; a fortiori when an over-all and non discriminating 
criterion of performance, such as ‘ academic attainment ’is used. The causation 
of sex differences in attainment is such a complex business that to account for it 
by a single factor, neuroticism, is a facile over-simplification, particularly when 
there are so many other personality and social factors which are also likely to be 
crucially important. 

As further evidence for the beneficial effects of drive, Lynn quotes part of 
his own work (1955), showing positive correlations between anxiety and 
reading ; he fails, however, to quote the remainder of this study reported later 
(1957) where he found an equally high but negative correlation between anxiety 
and arithmetic. Does he consider that reading and academic attainment in the 
university are less complex tasks than arithmetic? Not even the most ardent 
Hullian, however, could describe academic work as a simple task in which drive 
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or anxiety could be facilitating—and if the multiplicative drive theory is 
admissable in this context, one further wonders how the other connection 
between rate of conditioning, introversion and conditioned fear (anxiety) can 
also apply. In other words, two quite separate models to explain how anxiety 
can affect performance are used, and they are each incompatible with the other. 
He does admit (1959) that “ it seems that neuroticism has two different effects 
on attainment, a disorganising one on learning and performance in stress 
situations, but a facilitating one in so far as it motivates sustained work. Further 
at the educational levels of the university and school sixth form, its disorganising 
effects seem to be more than compensated for by its motivating powers. How 
far this is true at earlier educational levels seems to be a question well worth 
investigation.” 

There are several points to be considered here. It is clear, first of all, that 
there needs to be some very rigid definition of stress and neuroticism ; let us 
assume, as Lynn implies, that they are clearly distinct from each other. Many 
experimental studies into complex learning have used artificially induced 
stress (e.g., Cowen, 1952; Beier, 1951) while in others, the anxiety measure has 
been the usual questionnaire which Lynn would equate with neuroticism (e.g., 
Taylor and Spence, 1952; Farber and Spence, 1953; Spielberger, et al., 1958). 
In both cases, the results have been, by and large, that complex learning is 
impaired by both stress and neuroticism. Where the ‘ complex learning ’ has, in 
fact, been academic learning (or performance) it is not so easy to maintain the 
distinction since there have not been many studies investigating stress, as such. 
In one study, however, Faw (1956) found that examination performance of 
undergraduates under induced stress was unquestionably worsened. Exam- 
inations themselves can almost certainly be regarded as stress inducing in 
this sense ; especially in the case of those students who score highly on ‘ test ’ 
anxiety questionnaires (see S. B. Sarason, ef al., 1960). All the evidence which 
Sarason marshals points very much to such stress being deleterious to perform- 
ance at least in the elementary schoool—-the one exception is the paper by 
Sarnoff, et al. (1960), mentioned by Lynn, where no anxiety effects were 
observed. The equation of ‘test’ anxiety scores with neuroticism is by no 
means complete, but there is no doubt that the substantial correlation between 
these two scales is due largely to a common drive or anxiety factor ; or in other 
words, that ‘general’ anxiety or neuroticism scales simply denote those 
individuals who are readily stressed in a wide variety of situations, and that 
‘test’ anxiety scales define a particular stress-provoking situation for experi- 
mental purposes. The distinction between neuroticism and stress thus appears 
partly to amount to a quantitative difference in the one underlying variable, 
anxiety, and partly to a matter of specificity, i.e., stress occurs whenever a given 
stimulus situation and a given individual reaction tendency come together. 
At any rate, the distinction is difficult to maintain from a practical or experi- 
mental pomt of view particularly when using the usual psychometric anxiety 
or neuroticism scales. 

Anxiety at lower levels, before the stress or interfering effects operate, is 
unquestionably, as Lynn suggests, a motivating drive in that its reduction is 
reinforcing. This does not mean, however, that it necessarily acts as a drive at 
high levels, or in performance as opposed to learning. This last is an important 
distinction, for it is only in the performance function that anxiety is said to act 
as a drive by interacting midipiicatively with task complexity or already estab- 
lished response hierarchies : in learning, drive reduction, not drive multiplica- 
tion, is the crucial concept and task complexity should not enter into drive 
interactions at all, except in so far as what are perceived as difficult tasks (which 
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is nòt what learning theorists mean by task complexity) are themselves anxiety 
arousing. Lynn's own data mdicate that anxiety probably does not act as a 
drive in the performance sense, i.e., by multiplyiug with task complexity, but 
this is not to say that mild, as “opposed to stressful, anxiety will not motivate 
learning. On the contrary, it is clear that any external reward system, from 
merit cards to electrified grids, makes use of amrxiety—fear of (not) obtaining the 
‘arbitrarily associated (positive)/negative reward—in a consistent and often 
effective way. Thus, neurotic students, who are easily aroused to specific 
anxieties, may at first show efficient learning, but these same students are the 
ones whose anxiety may readily become stressing (inhibiting) instead of motivat- 
ing when external pressures become more insistent. There is thus no basic 
contradiction between the American and English studies as Lynn and Gordon 
suggest—it just depends upon the particular aspect of the anxious reaction and 
its correlates we happen to concentrate upon. 
One does not need to search the literature very far to find examples of 
studies in which, time and time again, ‘ high drive,’ neurotic or anxious children 
‘appear to compare less favourably than control groups in almost every aspect 
of school performance. Even if we take reading alone, which Lynn (1955) 
claims is facilitated by anxiety, this preceding statement appears to be true 
.(Kerrick, 1955; Wirt and Broen, 1956; Lunzer, 1960). Although the last 
mentioned study used teacher-rated ‘ withdrawn,’ ‘aggressive’ and ‘ well- 
adjusted ’ groups, the two former groups were found to exhibit more anxiety- 
type traits and obtained lower means scores in reading, arithmetic and matrices. 
However, Lunzer’s findings could conceivably be due to the well-known halo- 
effect of teachers’ ratings for adjustment (Wickman, 1928). Finally, McCandless 
and Castaneda (1956), whom Lynn refers to, clearly state that “ there is a 
tendency for the more complicated skills (reading, arithmetic and concept 
performance) to suffer more interference from anxiety than mnemonic ‘skills 
such as spelling.’’ (italics not in original). 

Lynn ‘also quotes a finding of the present author (Biggs, 1959) as evidence 
that anxious children tend to be good readers. In this report, which was no 

‘more than a passing reference to a pilot study, it was stated that on a‘ general ’ 
anxiety scale a slight correlation was obtained between the scale score and scores 
on a standardised English test; more important, however, was the fact that 
‘number ’ anxiety scores (i.e., where the child registered fear or worry specific- 
ally in arithmetical situations) produced a much higher positive correlation with 
English, This led to the conclusion that children, particularly girls, who were 
upset by their arithmetical prowess tended to compensate by increased effort in 
English. The general argument is similar to that of Levy (1943) who found that 
over-protected boys, for socially determined reasons, perform very well in 
verbal subjects. 

In answer to Lynn’s above question, then, it seems that at cules educa- 
tional levels, stress and, therefore, neuroticism or stress-tendency, is inimical to 
optimum performance, in many school subjects. The present writer is engaged in 

‘a project (to be published) investigating the relationship between anxiety, 
different aspects of arithmetical performance, and methods of teaching arith- 
metic, and preliminary results show that whether highly anxious subjects per- 
form unexpectedly well or badly, depends upon many further factors, such as 
the mode of, and the methods of motivating, learning that are encouraged by 
different teaching methods, the success of such learning, the sex of subject and 
so forth. Generalizations in terms of one simple set of factors clearly seem'to 
be inappropriate. It is highly likely that the intelligent child may be more able 
to deal adaptively with his anxiety than the average or unintelligent individual 
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—perhaps this is why sixth form and university subjects, both highly biassed 
samples, appear to be both more than usually anxious and good attainers. It 
is certainly unwise to.say, as Lynn and Gordon do, that neuroticism is, there- 
fore, one cause of academic attainment, and further, that the optimum level of 
neuroticism ‘‘ appears to be in the region of half a standard deviation above 
the national average.’’ 

The other matter arising out of the experimental and attainment studies is 
that of equating laboratory ‘ complex learning’ with academic learning. In 
order to be able to predict academic performance from theories which, in the 
main, have arisen out of laboratory studies, it is quite essential to establish from 
the start that academic learning embodies the same or analogous cognitive 
processes to those which are involved in the experimental tasks. Equating 
task difficulty with task complexity merely confuses the issue. Thus, while it is 
desirable and, at this stage, necessary to discover consistent interactions 
between academic performance and affective variables such as neuroticism; 
until some such kind of task analysis has been undertaken, it is certainly 
premature to apply a laboratory theory tn toto to explain the numerous and 
largely unknown determinants of academic success. 

We may conclude with the following observations on Lynn and Gordon’s 
paper. 

(1) In the absence of correlations between introversion and intelligence and 
neuroticism and intelligence, Lynn and Gordon conclude that explanations for 
the association between academic success and introversion and neuroticism 
cannot be due to an underlying interaction with intelligence. This conclusion, at 
least on the basis of the data we are given, is certainly not justified. Firstly, 
there is, in fact, a relationship between neuroticism and intelligence (as assessed 
by the matrices), albeit a curvilinear one, and secondly, the relationship 
between neuroticism and adacemic success was obtained on a sample not, 
apparently identical with the present one. Obviously for the authors to reach 
the above conclusion, they can only do it by at least a two-way analysis of their 
data, on the one sample, and using statistical techniques which make no 
assumptions about the linearity of the variables analysed. Grice (1955) has 
shown that the Taylor Scale, and probably other similar scales, has significant 
interactions with intelligence and, therefore, all steps should be taken to ensure 
that this possibility has been eliminated—it certainly is not by the use of correla- 
tional techniques. In any case, since intelligence is not assessed by some kind 
of cerebral ae but by performance on a set of tasks, surely a relation- 
ship between inteligence and both neuroticism and introversion would be 
exactly what one would expect on Eysenckian, Hullian or Lynnian grounds ? 

(2) Having predicted that they may obtain at least one curvilinear func- 
tion, they then base the majority of their conclusions upon linear correlations, 
thus precluding the possibility, without further analyses, of obtaining more 
evidence of curvilinearity—-and to make confusion worse confounded, attempt a 
greater degree of refinement by partial correlations. Again, the only legitimate 
way to analyse data of this sort, the statistical properties of which are dubious, 
is by discrete two, three or even four-way groupings ; and if the sample is not 
large enough to permit this, then itis not permissible to draw the conclusions 
which Lynn does. 

(3) The conclusion that it is in the later stages of a task that introverts 
become slower than extraverts is surely a non sequitur from the proposition 
that extraverts build up inhibition much more quickly and easily than intro- 
verts? Since Lynn and Gordon admit that both extraverts- and intro- 
verts attempted the same number of items, then-the (very small) correlation 
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with matrices time and introversion is a contradiction of their theory, not a 
vindication of it.: One must regret once again that sub-group means and S.Ds. 
were not presented in place of or in addition to their extremely doubtful correla- 
tion table. 

(4) It will be apparent by now that their finding of the curvilimearity of 
neuroticism against matrices score, while not unexpected, is awkward for them 
to explain. Their language is a little extravagant when it is claimed that 
“it confirms the theory that for this type of task there is a golden mean of 
neuroticism or anxiety ...’’ The Yerkes-Dodson law, which is the theory they 
claim to be confirming, Is not, in fact, a theory, but an empirical statement of 
fact, and it was not originally proclaimed as being suitable for ‘ this kind of 
task,’ i.e., Matrices, or even, for that matter, has it to do with anxiety as such, 
but motivation in general. The law was first derived from animal experiments - 
where some form of conditioning was used : its application to the quite different 
kind of learning required by the Progressive Matrices requires more than Lynn 
and Gordon’s bland assurance that the matrices “ may be regarded as a task 
of moderate an lexity (presumably they mean amas for university 
students.” eady indicated, complexity is a very diferent, although 
related, a from difficulty—when complex S-R learning is virtually 
equated with moderately complex insightful learning, the result is hological 
nonsense exactly on a par with their implied contention that academic success 
is a simple task where drive can be facilitatory,, However, the inadequacy 
of their analysis of the structure of different tasks, and the psychological 
processes thereby involved, has been mentioned already. Without such an 
analysis, their prediction from an empirical, as opposed to a theoretical, state- 
ment is simply a waste of time, particularly when the matrices test was not 
analysed according to item complexity—w which ì is surely the whole point of 
discussing the Yerkes-Dodson law at all. Having done this, there would be a 
great deal to be said for trying to explain their obtained curvilinearity—or the 
Yerkes-Dodson law itself—in theoretical terms, but if the criticisms suggested 
in the present paper are at all valid, it seems that this would be a difficult task 
in 
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COMMENTS ON THE ARTICLE BY J. B. BIGGS 
a - . 4 


By R: LYNN 
(University of Exeter) 


' ‘Biggs has raised a number of interesting questions, which I shall try to deal with 
in turn. His first points are concerned with the adequacy of Eysenck/s personality 
theory, and his argument here is that Eysenck’s theory is so internally inconsistent 
and so tenuously founded on fact that it is a waste of time to try/to apply ıt to 
educational problems. Biggs’ first attack on the internal consistencéy of Eysenck’s 
theory is concerned with the Yerkes-Dodson law: he argues that Eysenck’s theory 
implies a linear relation between anxiety and. speed of conditioning, whereas 
Eysenck erroneously attempts to deduce the curvilinear relationship. Biggs’s 
argument here rests on the logical error of supposing that when A (anxiety) correlates 
with B (introversion), and B correlates with C (conditionability), it follows that A 
must correlate with C. This 1s, of course, a false inference and Biggs’s attack on 
Eysenck on this score must be dismissed. 

_ A second inconsistency in Eysenck’s theory, according to Biggs, concerns the 
relation between anxiety and introversion. On the one hand, Biggs asserts, Eysenck 
maintains anxiety is associated with introversion, but on the other hand ‘he 
continually stresses that anxiety and introversion are along quite separate dimen- 
sions.” I was extremely surprised to read Bigsg’s assertion on this question, since 
the association of anxiety with both introversion and neuroticism is one of the most 
fundamental notions of Eysenck’s theory. As Biggs does not give any reference it is 
hard to see how he can have got hold of the idea that Eysenck ‘ continually stresses ’ 
the independence of these two characteristics, but it would seem that he has mis- 
understood Eysenck’s theory on this point 

Biggs also criticises Eysenck’s theory for being tenuously founded on empirical 
fact and raises the issue of the relationship of, conditionability to introversion and 
anxiety, concluding that “ a positive linear relationship is rarely, if ever, found.” 
Once again Biggs gives no references to support his assertions, but I should have 
thought that the weight of the evidence is now clearly in favour of a relationship 
between anxiety and conditionability ın simple tasks (a considerable amount of 
evidence is reviewed by Taylor (1956) and Spence (1960)). There is less evidence on 
the relationship between conditionability and introversion, but four studies reviewed 
by Willett (1960) all show some association in the direction predicted by Eysenck’s 
theory. A fifth study reported significant introversion-extraversion differences in 
verbal conditioning (Eysenck, 1959a) It is true that some of the correlations have 
been very low and some doubts might reasonably be expressed about the extent 
of the introversion-conditionability association, but to state that the relation is 
“ rarely if ever found ” is certainly unjustified. 

After his attempt to demolish Eysenck’s theory, Biggs turns his attention to 
my application of the theory to the question of educational attainment. His first 
point here 1s concerned with my adherence to both the Eysenck (introversion and 
reactive inhibition) and the Spence (anxiety and drive) theories of conditioning. 
Biggs holds that these two theories are incompatible and further that Eysenck also 
regards them as incompatible. Unfortunately, Biggs does not explain why he 
thinks the two theories are incompatible but merely asserts that the incompatabulity 
will be evident with “ a moment’s thought.” I believe that Biggs is quite wrong 
about this. In the first place, it should be obvious that where one variable A 
(introversion) is associated with another variable B (conditionability), no inference 
at all can be made about the relation of B to another variable C (drive, neuroticism 
or anxiety). It is also hard to see how Biggs can think that Eysenck follows this 
extraordinary logic. Eysenck’s (1957, chapt. 4) position on this question seems 
quite plain. He first suggests the hypothesis that introversion should correlate with 
conditionability and compares. it with Spence’s theory that drive correlates with 
conditionability. He then cites Frank’s experiment which shows that normals 
condition more quickly than hysterics, which is counter to the Spence theory, but 
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supports his own. However, this finding (taken by itself) only shows that introver- 
sion is a more important factor in conditionability than neuroticism or anxiety 
because hysterics might still condition more quickly than normal subjects matched 
for introversion (i.e., stable extraverts). If this were so, then both the Eysenck and 
the Spence theories would be supported. Eysenck clearly regards the validity of the 
Spence theory as still an open question and a matter of fact to be investigated, and 
he goes on to cite a result showing no significant correlation between neuroticism and, 
conditionability. It is, therefore, clear that Eysenck regards the correctness of his 
own theory and incorrectness of Spence’s as matters of fact, and 1s in no way arguing 
that the two are logically incompatible. 

While Eysenck and I are in agreement that there is no logical incompatibility 
between the introversion-reactive inhibition and anxiety-drive theories, of con- 
ditionability, my own position on the empirical justification for Spence’s theory 
differs somewhat from Eysenck’s. This difference is possibly due to the new evidence 
in favour of Spence’s theory which has accumulated since Eysenck’s 1956 book. 
However, that may be, my own view is that Frank’s finding of a negligible correlation 
between neuroticism and conditionability is outweighed by the great variety of 
evidence offered by Spence in favour of a correlation between drive and condition- 
ability, especially the experiments showing a positive relationship between condion- 
ability and (a) UCS intensity, (b) the intensity of interspersed irrelevant stimuli, and 
(c) physiological measures of drive (Spence, 1960). Consequently, taking the evidence 
as a whole, I favoured the view that conditionability is related to both introversion 
and drive. 

In his discussion of the relation of anxiety to attainment, Biggs seems to be 
agreeing with my own hypothesis that the relationship obeys the curvilinear Yerkes- 
Dodson principle, i.e., some moderate level of anxiety is optimum for efficient 
performance. Biggs’s interpretation of his own positive correlations between various 
measures of anxiety and reading follows my own hypothesis that anxiety can act asa 
drive motivating attainment. I have myself pointed out that very high levels of 
anxiety impair academic attainment (Lynn, 1955) and that many American 
investigators have reported negative correlations between anxiety and attainment 
(Lynn and Gordon, 1961), I did not discuss these at any length, but since Biggs 
argues that these American findings (e.g., McCandless and Cartananda, 1956 ; 
Sarason, e# al, 1960) are strong evidence against my hypothesis that anxiety can 
motivate attainment (although Biggs himself uses my hypothesis to explain his 
own results), I should like to raise the question of the validity of these tests. Most 
of the American investigations have used group questionnaire tests to measure 
anxiety. When I began investigating this question; I tried this method of admin- 
istering group questionnaires and I found that, no matter how much one gave-the 
usual instructions about there being no right or wrong answers, that the truth was 
wanted, that the teacher would not be shown the results, etc., many children put 
down the same answers as their neighbour and several would ‘ask afterwards how 
many they had got right. Another disturbing factor in the use of group question- 
naires is that when lie scales are used quite high lie scale scores are obtained (Sarason, 
et al., 1960). For these reasons I came to doubt the validity of group questionnaires 
given to children and tried to assess anxiety by getting to know the children 
individually and asking standard questions in an informal interview situation. My 
doubts about group questionnaires for children were later strengthened by the finding 
of Thorpe and James (1957) that children attending an out-patient department for 
emotional difficulties scored lower than matched controls on a questionnaire of 
neuroticism administered in school! About the same time, Wirt and Broen (1956) 
reported an attempt to validate the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS), 
which is the test used by Cartananda in his investigations showing negative correla- 
tions between anxiety and attainment. Wirt and Broen found that the CMAS did 
not differentiate clinic children from normals, nor did it differentiate children rated 
as anxious by psychologists and teachers. These investigators concluded that the 
anxiety questionnaire does not measure anxiety. In view of these findings, the 
American results reporting negative correlations between anxiety and attainment, 
and also that reported recently in England by Hallwood (1961), ought to be viewed 
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with considerable reservation. It was because of these difficulties that I regarded the 
relationship of anxiety to attainment in school children as still an open one, and also 
that I raised the question of sex differences in anxiety and attainment, since it is 
agreed by many (including Biggs) that girls are more anxious than boys and better 
attainers at the age of 11 This appears to be to me one of the few facts available 
in this field which is so lacking in valid tests. But I would not agree with Biggs that 
there is any clear evidence that girls lose this lead at later ages ; the complications of 
early school leaving and independent schools make sex differences at later ages an 
extremely dificult matter to determine and I doubt whether acceptable evidence is 
available I have never argued, as Biggs suggests, that girls’ greater neuroticism is 
the only factor accounting for their superior attainment and it would obviously be 
foolish to do so, since additional unsuspected factors are always liable to be dis- 
covered. 

It is puzzling that, while Biggs appears to agree with my hypothesis that the 
Yerkes-Dodson principle operates in educational attainment, he proceeds to take 
me to task for attempting to apply this principle to the educational fields. Hus 
grounds for this objection are that the Yerkes-Dodson law was first established on 
animals and cannot legitimately be applied to human problem solving task. As 
far as the factual side of this objection is concerned, the Yerkes-Dodson law has 
been demonstrated in human beings on a very wide variety of tasks (the most 
recent review is that of Broen and Storms (1961}). In attempting to apply this 
law to the question of academic attainment I was following an established procedure 
in science by which the basic laws are generally discovered in strict laboratory 
conditions and are then applied to more everyday circumstances. It is, of course, 
true that allowance must be made for complicating factors However, the best 
method of determining how far laboratory principles can usefully be employed in an 
applied field such as educational psychology is surely to try them out rather than 
argue a priori whether the situations are or are not comparable. One advantage of 
attempting to apply laboratory principles to applied fields is that it makes one look 
for relationships which otherwise escape notice: this well-known principle is 
exemplified quite well in this particular case, where most investigators have reported 
their results in terms of correlations without apparently looking for a curvilinear 
relationship. 

Some of Biggs’s later pomts can be dealt with more briefly. The balance of the 
evidence seems to me to be that there is a curvilinear relation between anxiety and 
both learning efficiency and performance (Broen and Storms, 1961). Many findings 
showing a positive relation between simple conditioning and anxiety have been 
reported by Spence (1960). I have myself stressed the importance of looking for 
curvilinear relationships and the data were examined for these, but the only signifi- 
cant departure from linearity was that reported. I partly agree with Biggs in that 
from the general theory two results might have been expected about the time taken 
by introverts and extraverts on the later stages of the task: as inhibition develops, 
it might have the effect of slowing down all subjects, in which case extraverts would 
be slower, but it might be that extraverts become more slapdash (partly because 
they are less socialised in general) while introverts continue to be painstaking. There 
is nothing objectionable about a theory yielding ambiguous predictions on a few 
issues as long as it does not do it too often. The actual finding that extraverts get 
quicker seems explicable by the thoery and is in accordance with a number of other 
findings. Biggs does not define the distinction he makes between complexity and 
difficulty, but I use the terms to denote a task in which the correct habit is not 
dominant. I agree that it is hard to determine the degree of difficulty or complexity 
of tasks like learning to read, do arithmetic, do the matrices or follow a university 
course. Nevertheless, optimum performance on almost any task has a curvilinear 
relationship with anmety (Broen and Storms, 1961) and hence it seems reasonable to 
look for the curvilinear relationship in academic performance. Biggs’ statement that 
my 1957 paper reported a negative correlation between anxiety and attainment in 
arithmetic is a misunderstanding. The paper reported that anxiety is related to 
attainment in reading being better than attainment in arithmetic and, in fact, there 
was a low positive correlation between anxiety and attainment in arithmetic. 
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Finally, I think that Biggs and I have much more in common than the differ- 
ences discussed in these papers might suggest. Itis evident from Biggs’s researches 
and his thoughtful comments on my own work that we are agreed about the import- 
ance of personality factors in attainment, and especially the question of anxiety 
I welcome the fact that Biggs is doing research in this field and I shall read his 
results with great interest. 
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The Relation of Social Adaptation, Emotional Adjustment and Moral 
Judgment to Intelligence in Primary School Children. 


By W. K. BRENNAN 
(Abstract of thesis submited for degree of M.Ed. in the University of Manchester.) 


OBJECT. 

The main aim of the research was to study the relation of social adaptation to 
different levels of intelligence and to age. The relation of social adaptation to moral 
judgment and the relation of both to emotional adjustment, were also studied. 


METHOD. 


The Cornwell Orally Presented Group Test of Intelligence for Juniors (Cornwell, 
1950) was administered to 548 primary school children in Farnworth, Lancashire. 
From these, seven experimental groups of twenty children were selected, all matched 
for size of family and occupation of father, but with controlled contrasts in age and 
intelligence as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGES (MONTHS) IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS n=20. 


Chronological Age- 


11` 


A è 
C.A. 182-70 
M.A. 132-65 


Dull 
C.A. 134-10 
M.A. 111-20 


OF 


Bright 
C.A. 115-85 
M.A. 184-85 


Average 
C.A. 116-15 
M.A. 114-00 


Dull 
C.A. 117-00 
M.A. 97-25 


Bright 
C.A. 98-00 


M.A. 112-85 


Average 
C.A. 98-05 
M.A. 97-30 





The Vineland-Manchester Scales of Social Adaptation (Lunzer, 1959) and a test 
of moral judgment based on the work of J. Piaget (1932) were administered to each 
child individually, and for each child teachers completed a schedule of the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guides (Stott, 1958) as a measure of emotional adjustment. 


A scalogram technique (Guttman, 1950) was used to establish the scalability of 
the moral judgment questions; total scores from questions forming the scale are 
used in later analysis. 


Two separate analyses of variance are applied to scores from the Vineland- 
Manchester and moral judgment tests. Each covers the results from four of the 
seven experimental groups : the first stage of the analysis relates to groups 8 Bright, 
8 Average, 94 Average and 94 Dull; the second to groups 94 Bright, 9} Average, 
11 Average and 11 Dull. The 94 Average group is common to both analyses. 
In effect an attempt is being made to answer the following questions : 
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(1) In the first analysis : 
(a) Is the 8-year-old child who is bright more like an average 8 than a 
average 94-year-old ? 
(6) Conversely, is the 94 child who is dull more like the average 8-year-old ? 
(2) In the second analysis : 
a) Is the 94-year-old who is bright more like the average 11 year-old ? 
b) Conversely, is the 11-year-old who is dull more like the average 9}-year-old? 


Data at each age-level are re-arranged into emotionally well, moderately or 
poorly adjusted sub-groups on the basis of the children’s Bristol Guide scores. 
Analysis of co-variance of intelligence, first with Vineland-Manchester and then with 
moral judgment scores, allows the adjustment of these scores to a common mnitial 
mean for intelligence score. Following significant F ratios, the ‘adjusted means’ 
are Calculated and differences between them tested by ¢ scores. The technique is 
also used to analyse the Social Adaptation scores of sub-groups with high, moderate 
or low moral judgment scores. 


RESULTS. 
(1) Social Adaptation. 
(a) Social Responsbiliiy Scores, 


TABLE 2 
Mran SocraL RESPONSIBILITY SCORES. 


Chronological Age 


9} 


Bright 
40-15 


Average 
37:40 


Dull 
35.85 





Both analyses of variance show C.A. as a significant factor at the -001 level. 
MA. is significant only in the 94-11 analysis (P < 05). 
(b) Social Perspective Scores. 
TABLE 3 


MEAN SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE SCORES. 


Chronological Age 
11 94 8 
Average Bright 
11 21-15 35 em 
Mental Age 
Dull Average Bright 
94 14-35 16-05 13 





Dull Av è 
8 m. 9-70 7 45 
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Both analyses of variance show M A. as the only factor attaining a high degree 


of significance (P< :01). The variance attributable to C.A does not reach the -05 
level. 


(c) Relation between Emotional Adjustment Level and Soctal Adaptation Scores. 


In this section differences in mean intelligence score consistently favour the 
sub-groups with better emotional adjustment, though differences are significant 
only at the 94-year-level {P < -01). 


(1} Social Responsibility Scores. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN SocraL RESPONSIBLITY SCORES IN EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT SUB-GROUPS. 


Well Adjusted Moderately Adjusted Poorly Adjusted 


28-06 29-91 
38:30 38-55 
43-25 43-67 





Between-groups F ratios from analysis of variance did not reach the -05 level 
of significance, Analysis of co-variance, however, showed between-groups F 
ratio at the 8-year level as significant (P < :05). Means adjusted for intelligence were 
27:73, 30-03 and 34-94. It ıs of some interest to note that the children who are less 
well-adjusted appear to be carrying a higher burden of social responsibility. 


(2) Social Perspective Scores. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE SCORES IN EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT SUB-GROUPS. 


Well Adjusted Moderately Adjusted Poorly Adjusted 


11-82 8-63 
22°75 15-37 
20-00 18-89 





The only significant differences revealed by analysıs of variance were at the 
94-year level (P<-01). But the marked differences between these sub-groups are 
significant only if differences in intelligence are not taken into account The 
significance disappears following analysis of co-variance which adjusts perspective 
scores to a common initial mean for intelligence (P> -10). 


(2) Moral Judgment 

(a) Scalogram Analysts. 

(1) The ten moral judgment questions were not ‘ scalable,’ (ratio of prodici: 
bility =0 80) ; three questions with ‘ grouped non-scale errors ’ were eliminated. 


(2) The remaining seven questions are scalable (ratio of reproducibility =0 -92 ; 


minimal marginal reproducibility=0-69), and the totals from these ee data 
for analysis. 


_ 
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(b) Relation between M.A., C.A. and Moral Judgment Scores. 
TABLE 6 


MEAN MORAL JUDGMENT SCORES. 


Chronological Age 


9} 


Bright 
6-10 


Average 
5°15 


Dull 
4-05 





For the 8—94-year groups both C.A. and M.A. are significant, (P < -001). For the 
934-11 groups only M.A. is significant (P < 05). 


(c) Relation between‘ Emotional Adjustment and Moral Judgment Scores. 


TABLE 7 


Mzan MORAL JUDGMENT SCORES IN EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT SUB-GROUPS. 


Well Adjusted’ Moderately Adjusted Poorly Adjusted 
3 +29 2°18 


6-10 .5-00 
6-42 5-78 





The only significant between-group F ratio is on the variance at 94 years 
(P<-05); interpreted for heterogeneity of variance). However, with moral 
judgment scores adjusted to a common initial mean for intelligence score by ao 
of co-variance the F ratio is not significant. 


(d) Relatson between Moral Judgment and Soctal Adaptation Scores. 
(1) Social Responsibility. 


The analysis does not reveal any consistent or sgin relationships between 
moral judgment and social responsibility. es 


(2) Soctal Perspective. 


TABLE 8 


Man SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE SCORES IN MORAL JUDGMENT SuB-GROUPS. 


Moderate M.J. 
11-12 


16-80 
18-11 
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These figures show a consistent association between high moral judgment and 
high perspective scores, with F significant only at 94 years (P< 025; interpreted 
for heterogeneity of variance). Differences between low and high sub-group means 
(t< -02) and low and moderate (t < 05) are statistically significant. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Within the control limits of the research, the following conclusions are 
formulated : 


(1) Perspective, the cognitive aspect of social adaptation, is positively associa- 
ted with mental age. 


(2) Responsibility, the executive aspect, is positively associated with chrono- 
logical age. 


(3) Neither perspective nor responsibility is significantly related to emotional 
adjustment level. 


(4) Seven moral judgment questions are scalable and increasing total score 
indicates movement away from ‘ moral realism ’ as defined by Piaget (1932). 


(5) Both C.A. and M.A. are significantly related to moral judgment up to 
94 years. From 94-11 years, the significance of N.A. is reduced and C.A. becomes 
insignificant. 

(6) High perspective score is associated with low ‘ moral realism,’ though the 
association 1s significant only at 94 years. 
(7) Where age and intelligence do not differ significantly, moral judgment is not 
significantly associated with responsibility or emotional adjustment. 

(8) There is a consistent and positive association between mean intelligence 


score and level of emotional adjustment, differences in intelligence favouring better 
adjusted sub-groups. The association is significant only at the 9} year level. 
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An Examination of the Causes of Premature and Early Leaving in Selected 
Grammar Schools of South Wales. 


By H. G. EVANS 


(Abstract of thesis submitted for the degree of M.A. in the University of Wales, University 
College of Swansea, 1961) 


BACKGROUND. 


This thesis attempts to examine some of the reasons why many of the 256 pupils 
who went to three South Wales grammar schools in September, 1953, left those 
schools prematurely. The three schools chosen are all situated relatively close to 
one another in the anthracite area of the coalfield and have very similar geographical 
and sociological environments. The large majority of the families in the area are 
Welsh speaking. They are also mostly Nonconformist in their religion and are nearly 
wholly dependent on the coal mining industry for a living. 


PROCEDURE. 


Twelve separate questionnaires were drawn up and used in the investigation in 
order to obtain as comprehensive a background picture as possible for each of the . 
256 pupils—-both in school and at home. Most of the pupils filled in questionnaires 
while they were still at school and so did their parents, teachers and headmasters. 
The small number of premature leavers who had already left were interviewed by 
the investigator in their homes, and so were all the other pupils who subsequently 
left prematurely or early. 


Statistical tables were then drawn up from the material contained in the thousand 
odd questionnaires that were completed, the tables being set out in such a way as to 
allow easy comparison between the premature and early leavers on the one hand and 
the sixth form entrants on the other. The Chi squared test was used to test the 
statistical significance of the differences. 


RESULTS. 


The rate of premature and early leaving from the three schools during the 
period studied was found to be appreciably lower than the rate worked out for 
England as a whole by the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) in their 
“ Early Leaving ” report. Fewer of the leavers were also thought capable of doing 
advanced work. Wastage was still extensive, however, particularly amongst the 
girls. Premature leaving was considered to be more serious than early leaving in 
that far more of the premature than the early leavers left against the advice of their 
headmasters and entered poor, badly chosen occupations with no future prospects. 


In examining the influence of the home the thesis comes to the conclusion 

that there is a strong relationship between the environment of the home—both 
material and cultural—and length of grammar school life. The statistical tables 
show clearly that far more of the parents of the sixth form entrants than those of 
the premature and early leavers were working in non-manual occupations and had 
themselves been educated at grammar school. More of the parents of the sixth form 
entrants than those of the premature and early leavers lived in what could be 
termed better-type houses, e.g, in private detached and semi-detached houses. 
The families of the sixth form entrants were smaller, the density of persons per room 
in their homes was lower and there was better provision for homework. 
The parents of the sixth form entrants also showed more interest in the education of 
their children, tended to speak Welsh in their homes and be Nonconformist in their 
religion more than the parents of the premature and early leavers. No large 
difference was seen, however, between the two groups with regard to family income 
and possessions. , 
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In examining the influence of the pupils themselves, the tables show the 
premature and early leavers to be poorer grammar school pupils than the sixth form 
entrants. They did worse in the entrance examinations, in the end of the year 
school terminals and in the G.C.E. Ordinary level examinations. They had sat the’ 
entrance examination a number of times, were older on entering grammar school, 
and were absent more often. They found school work more difficult, were less- 
interested in it, and spent less time on their homework. They were not so happy 
at school, read less, belonged to fewer school and non-school clubs and societies, 
but visited the cinema more often, Their teachers also gave them poorer tempera- 
mental trait assessments. 


No correlation was observed between the proportion of the age group entering a 
grammar school and the proportion leaving prematurely or early ; the school with 
by far the highest rate of intake had by far the lowest rate of wastage. Pupus from 
certain primary schools, however, succeeded far better at grammar school than 
pupils from certain others, while pupils transferred from secondary modern schools 
very largely failed to have long grammar school careers. The grammar schools 
themselves, also probably helped to influence their own rates of wastage, the school 
which restricted sixth form éntry most rigidly having the highest rate of wastage. 

Local employment openings played little part in early school-leaving, there being 
a general lack of such openings in the area studied. The fact that many of the pupils 
were reaching, or had reached, their academic peak was probably a far more import- 
ant factor behind leaving. Boredom and loss of interest, brought about largely 
because school work was becoming too difficult, was quoted as the most powerful 
reason for leaving by the premature leavers themselves and by their parents and 
headmasters. Failure, or that they had done badly, in the G.C.E. Ordinary examina- 
tions was quoted also as an important reason for leaving by many of the early leavers. 
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‘ ARGYLE, MICHAEL, and Tizzarp, Jack (Edits.). The British Journal of Social 
and Clinical Psychology. To be issued in parts, three times per year. 
50s. per Volume (post free). Separate parts 20s. (Subscription rates for 
members of the British Psychological Society, 20s. per Volume.) 


The first part of a new Journal of the British Psychological Society appeared ın 
February this year. Called The British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology, 
its coverage, as is indicated by its title, may at times overlap slightly with this 
Journal. There is, for example, an article in this first number by Oliver and Butcher 
on Teachers’ Attitudes to Education. There ıs no doubt, however, that for some time 
there has been a considerable need for a place to publish British papers of an 
experimental kind ın the fields of abnormal and clinical psychology and in many 
aspects of social psychology. 

We wish the new Journal well and commend it to our readers for general 
interest and for relevance to work in the field of educational psychology. 


AHLSTRÖM, K.-G. (1961). Transfer and Communaliity: An Experimental 
Study of Learning. Studia Scientiae Paedagogicae Upsaliensai, Scandin- 
avian University Books. (Trans. Read, A.). No price given. 

This work was intended to test two hypotheses, both of which were concerned 
with the extent to which ease in learning by rote is dependent upon past experience 
with similar or identical material. Transfer effects were tested in two ways: (1) by 
observing the effect of this communality on the first attempt at learning the new 
material and (i1) by measuring how far the three parameters of the learning equation 
were changed by the amount of communaility (or similarity) in the two sets of 
material. 

As was predicted, the parameters for the asymptote and rate of learning were 
invariant with the communality, but the number of correct responses at the first 
(non-reinforced) trial in the new material varied positively with the amount of 
communality. 

The author considers that inconsistency of results, in experiments designed to 
study transfer of training, can arise from the methods by which similarity is 
determined. Accordingly, he systematically established degrees of communality in 
his response material by the use of transformation matrices in conjunction with 
tables of random numbers. By this method the proportion of overlap is indicated 
by the product of the figures in the main diagonal, thus enabling the measure of 
communality to be based on objective probability values. Material for twelve 
experimental groups was derived in this way with the proportion of communality 
ranging from 1:0 to 0'001. His undergraduate subjects were randomly distributed 
to the twelve groups, and their equivalence for retention tested by analysis of 
variance, after learning the first set of material. 

For those engaged in research in this field, the book will be of interest mainly as 
a study in methodology, and in particular, of the snags which arise when the subject’s 
strategy of learning is not controlled M. E. HIGHFIELD. 


Barnes, KENNETH C. (1962). He and She. Penguin Books, pp. IX-+-203, 3s. 6d. 

This is a book about sexual behaviour written for young people in language 
which they can understand. Although ıt aims to instruct as well as explain, it 1s 
refreshingly free from dogma of any kind, and offers a personal and humane inter- 
pretation of moral and religious problems. A teacher who wishes to find material 
which is suitable to use in discussions with older pupils could not find better help or 
guidance Thisis not surprising, as Mr. Barnes is the headmaster of a co-educational 
school who writes as a teacher from his experiences in talking to boys and girls The 
book is, m fact, written mainly for boys with the aim of helping them to understand 
the changes which occur in both sexes at puberty and adolescence in relation to the 
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social patterns of permitted sex behaviour. It should, however, reach a much wider 
audience and contains much which would help parents as well as children. 

Above all, it is a book which could be most valuable for students in teacher- 
training courses. In the writer’s experience, seminars on sex education are attended 
mainly by those who have already achieved some degree of emotional security 
through marriage or engagement. The use of this book as a basis for seminar work 
would help all students who are themselves groping towards sexual maturity. In 
addition, it 1s an outstanding example of good communication which could well be 
copied by psychologists. P. K. Poppleton. 


GARTON, MALINDA Dean (1961). Teaching the Educable Mentally Retarded : 
Practical Methods. Springfield, Ilinois : Charles C. Thomas, xiv+223, £3. 


This is avowedly a non-technical book which concentrates on detailing practical 
steps ın teaching various subjects to educable retarded children. The aims of this 
form of teaching and the limitations of these pupils are only briefly sketched in. 
It is true that these matters are discussed very fully in other publications, but it is 
questionable whether practical suggestions without a fuller expression of principles 
is adequate. For example, a chapter on the use of the sociogram is sandwiched 
between one on the bulletin board and one on arithmetic. It seems both odd and 
misleading to stress this one technique without referring to all the other methods 
for observing and understanding pupils, and without explaining its function as part 
of a comprehensive assessment of the child. Moreover, it is difficult to appreciate 
why some topics are discussed in detail, while others are only itemised. For example, 
activities important in the preparation for school leaving are listed under the headings 
of promotion of social competence, economic efficiency and self-realization, but the 
relative importance of particular activities andthe methods ofteaching them are not 
discussed. In contrast, arithmetic is dealt with very thoroughly, taking 64 pages 
which is twice the size of the next largest chapter. Reading is considered in about 
seven pages, which is less than the amount given to handwriting. 

In brief, although there are some useful practical suggestions in the book, it 
does not as a whole give a sufficiently broad and comprehensive account of the aims 
and methods of educating mentally handicapped children. R. GULLIFORD. 


HALL, OLIVE A., and PAOLUCCI, BEATRICE (1961). Teaching Home Econo mics. 
London and New York: John Wiley and Sons, pp. xiii+397, 53s. 


This book is intended for teachers in training and practising teachers. 

Although divided into four sections, it falls into two parts. The first part, 
covering the nature of Home Economics and the Needs of Individuals and Families, 
deals with scope and objectives. It leaves no doubt that the course is primarily 
concerned with homes; not the Home in any abstract or ideal sense but the homes 
from which the teacher’s pupils come, the homes she is expected to contact and visit, 
the families she will know and work with. The teacher’s job starts and finishes 
there though she has her classroom elsewhere. Her task is to change family 
behaviour. 

Getting to know the pupils and their families, recording and tabulating informa- 
tion about them appears to involve more work than British teachers would have time 
for and more co-operation from parents than they would expect to find. 

The content of the Home Economics course embraces Family and Child 
Development, Home Management and Family Economics, Food and Nutrition, 
Clothing, Textiles, and related Art, Housing, Home Furnishing, and Household 
Equipment. The programme is stimulating and imaginative but students in training ° 
and inexperienced teachers would need more practical guidance than is given in 
implementing it. 

The second part of the book is concerned with learning and the appraisal of 
learning and is largely an enumeration of teaching and evaluation techniques. 
There is a conscientious but perhaps misguided attempt to acquaint the student 
with all available classroom procedures | and teaching aids: so much advice could 
stifle spontaneity. 
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The attempt to exploit current psychological knowledge for the improvement of 
Home Economics teaching 1s commendable: there is a certain incongruity in the 
application of academic learning theories to the arts of dating and baby sitting. 


The style will worry some English readers. There are lengthy definitions of simple 
terms, interminable lists of recommendations and queries, and a multiplicity and 
complexity of assessment techniques likely to daunt an experienced teacher. 


Yet this book has something to offer teachers of Home Economics in this 
country. Its programme of studies is sound : it relegates craft skills to a subordinate 
role in home making and emphasises family relationships, preparation for marriage 
and parenthood. 


I would not recommend it for beginners. It would rather be of interest to 
practitioners who want a new angle on their own subject or another look at teaching 
methods, but have enough experience to be discriminating ım following its recom- 
mendations. Itshould havea place ina college library. OLIVE METCALFE. 


HERBERT, W. L., and Jarvis, F. V. (1961). Dealing with Delinquents. London : 
Methuen, pp. 208. 


GIBBENS, T. C. N. (1961). Trends in Juvenile Delinquency. Geneva: W.H.O. 
Public Health Paper, No. 5, pp. 56. 


Both these works make it possible for students of forensic psychology to 
familiarise themselves quickly with the background and current trends ın crumin- 
ology. The W.H.O. pamphlet by Dr. Gibbens is written in his usual clear style, 
and gives briefly facts and recent figures, for instance on such topics as sexual and 
violence offences. He points out that whereas sexual offences by juveniles do not 
appear to have appreciably increased in many countries, they have done so in Eng- 
land since the last war. In contrast, offences of violence have increased world wide 
ın recent years, as has female juvenile crime (though it is still proportionally less 
than male criminality). In his chapter on Present Trends in Prevention, the author 
draws together current information on prediction studies and on community, medical 
educational and other projects. He recalls the sad truth that the first casualty of 
war, and the one which takes longest to recover is education, especially ın badly 
war-torn countries where delinquency rates are highest ; these decrease proportion- 
ally with the re-establishment of educational services. In the chapter on Treatment 
and After-Care, he lists a series of recent experiments. 


Dealing with Delsnquents, though unpretentious, is nevertheless, a useful book 
written by two obviously very experienced Probation Officers. They display their 
writing skills by reducing the vast current literature on delinquency to easily 
absorbable reading, especially for relative newcomers to the field. Their bibhog- 
raphy alone shows that not only have they selected the major works of the past 
(e g., on aetiology of crime), but also current books on the subject are given places 
of honour. They aim at supplying a practical and simple text, and have succeeded 
in their modest way of doing so. For instance, their two chapters, especially relevant 
to this journal, are instructive (‘The Young Delinquent in School and Com- 
munity ” and “ The Teacher and the Delinquent ’’). They give hints for teachers on 
how to spot pre-delinquency in time, based not only on Dr. Stott’s special tests, but 
also on general observation of such well-known indicators as truanting, anti-social 
behaviour, educational retardation, etc. Generally, their approach to the problem 
is that of the skilled P.S5.W.—Probation Officer, who from his knowledge of Freud, 
is aware of his own psychodynamics as well as those of his clients. The authors go 
beyond this, however, by demonstrating that such and similar knowledge becomes 
highly specialised when applied specifically to delinquency as distinct from applying 
it to such other deviant behaviour as neuroticism. R. G. ANDRY. 
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Isaacs, N. (1961). The Growth of Understanding.in the Young Child. London : 
ES. A., pp. 41, 3s. 6d.” 


This brochure, sub-titled, “A Brief Introduction to Piaget’s Work,” com- 
petently fulfils its author’s intention to provide for working teachers, first, a thumb- 
nail sketch of the whole story as Piaget presents it, and subsequently “ to dwell more 
fully on the happenings of the Infant School phase.” In a final section, Mr. Isaacs 
goes further in presenting his own balanced interpretation of the relevance of 
Piaget's work to educational practice, and it is this concluding essay which may well 
~ arouse the liveliest AOTER in those readers already familiar with Piaget’s own 
writings. 

The initial ‘ thumbnail sketch ’ ıs as lucid and accurate an exposition as one 
could expect in the space of some half-dozen pages, but the succeeding central 
section of the brochure will undoubtedly be the most meaningful to those students 
approaching Piaget’s ideas for the first time. This describes in concrete fashion the 
actual experimental situations devised by Piaget to investigate the notions of young 
children about number, distance, length, area, order, speed and time. This section 
could well lead on to practical work by students with children and thus to greatly 
increased insight into the nature of children’s thinking. 


There is an early passing reference to work being done in this country along 
Piagetian lines but, apart from the inclusion of Professor: Peel’s “ The Pupil’s 
Thinking ” in the short bibliography, no indication is given of the extent of this 
work. Nevertheless, students in education departments will doubtless. have their 
attention drawn, for example, to the relevant articles in recent issues of this Journal, 
and to Dr. Lovell’s newly-published The Growth of Baste Mathematical and Scientific 
Concepts wn Children, and it ıs clear that Mr. Isaacs’ slender and unpretentious 
volume will provide a helpful first step for those striving towards an understanding 
of the fundamental work of the Geneva school. E. Fisk. 


KERSHAW, JOHN D. (1961). Handicapped Children. London : William Heine- 
mann Medical Books, pp. x+228, 2ls. 


Many specialist books are available on the treatment and edacsGon ofeach of the 
major groups of handicapped children, but surprisingly, there has been no recent 
book ın this country which attempted to survey the problems and needs of handi- 
capped children asa whole Yet many workers in this field have to deal not with 
any one group, but with several. Moreover, both the greater incidence of multiple 
disabilities and the increasing recognition of the fact that many problems are com- 
mon to all handicaps point to the need for a book which includes within its scope all 
the categories of handicapped children. 


Dr. Kershaw’s book meets the need very well. Itis readable and non-technical, 
giving due weight to medical, psychological and educational aspects. The first seven 
chapters discuss topics which are relevant to all handicaps—public attitudes to the 
handicapped, the attitudes and problems of parents of handicapped children, the 
principles of assessment, the aims of special education, the need for recreation and 
for work. Each of the remaining ten chapters is devoted to a particular handicap. 
The nature and causes of the disability and the essentials of treatment and education 
are outlined A summary of the present state of knowledge and opinion 18 enriched 
by the observations and comments based on a considerable experience as a school 
medical officer. 


It is likely with such a book that specialists in particular fields will feel that there 
is much more to be said, but the author has done a good job in outlining the essentials 
and in presenting them in a way which never loses sight of human factors in the 
problem. It is a book which can be recommended as desirable reading for all those 
who have to participate in making decisions about handicapped children. It is also 
to he strongly recommended as reading for teachers in training. R. GULLIFORD. 
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LovELL, K. (1961). The Growth of Bastc Mathematical and Scientific Concepts in 
Children. U.L.P., 15s. 


At the present time there is a widespread demand from teachers and students 
for books about the work of Piaget which describe his experiments succinctly and 
expound his theory of the development of concepts in a straightforward but critical 
fashion. Dr. Lovell’s book will help to satisfy this demand. His chief aim 1s to aid 
students and teachers to understand the development of concepts in their pupils. 
He discusses briefly how concepts are formed and examunes critically some apparatus 
designed to aid children in forming numerical concepts. In line with Piaget he 
stresses the importance of activity in achievement of concepts; he suggests that 
kinds of apparatus which appeal chiefly to visual perception of relationships in 
relatively rigid structures, are less efficient than those which can be combined in 
various ways to match the flexibility of mental operations. In the greater part of 
the book many experiments made by Piaget and Inhelder, or similar experiments 
made by other investigators, are considered. These show the development of 
concepts of number, weight, time, space, length and measurement, and area and 
volume. Lovell draws attention to the evidence that concepts are first understood 
in specific situations and only later become generalised. He suggests that intuition 
and experience play a larger part in their development than Piaget allows. 

The author’s other aims are to increase his readers’ understanding of some 
mathematical concepts and to encourage them to reflect on their activities in teach- 
ing. To achieve these aims the logical basis of the natural numbers 1s discussed 
(Ch. 2) and the extension of the laws of arithmetic from natural numbers to other 
numbers 1s described in an Appendix (Ch. 11). Chapter 2 is at an elementary level 
but, even so, the statement “ more important axioms are called theorems ” is 
inaccurate. Definitions of concepts of quantity are taken from the dictionary and 
some history of their measurement is given. Chapter 11 is said to be included both 
as a good example of the mathematical process of generalisation, and because this 
knowledge is now recommended for students by lecturers in training colleges It 
should be of interest to teachers but its application to teaching may not be immed- - 
iately apparent. 

The index of the book is very brief and the omission of full stops after all 
abbreviations is a somewhat disconcerting innovation. 

Despite these criticisms this is a useful book. It may well encourage teachers to 
examine further the concepts which they teach and to inquire more knowledge- 
ably into their pupils’ understanding of them. RUTES BEARD. 


Luria, A. R. (1961). The Role of Speech in the Regulatton of Normal and 
Abnormal Behaviour. London: Pergamon, pp. 110, 50s. 


This contains the three Special University Lectures given by Professor Luria 
of Moscow, at the University of London, in 1958. Special justification is pleaded 
by the publishers for the high price and relatively low quality of production, but 
more attention should have been paid to the linkage between illustrations and text 
which is often obscure. 

Professor Luria is well known to psychologists, most of whom are aware of the 
importance of his work and wull welcome this publication in English. It is scarely 
less important for educationists who will find it difficult reading but will be amply 
rewarded for their effort. A rigorous experimental approach to the very simple 
activities of which a young child is capable has yielded findings which greatly extend 
those of Piaget and could form the basis of an educational method, reminiscent of 
Montessori but relating motor activity to language. 

Successive stages in the acquisition of speech are described. In the early stages, 
speech cannot influence motor activity which is regulated by feed-back systems. 
Later, the child’s speech initiates activities but this excitatory function is independ- 
ent of the meaning of the words used. With further language development, speech 
takes over a regulative function dependent upon meaning and, ultimately, becomes 
internalized as an essential component of thought. The final lecture is devoted to 
pathological modifications of this sequence of development. H. GWYNNE JONES. 
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MEREDITH, P. (1961). Teach Yourself: Learning, Remembering and Knowing. 
London: English Universities Press, pp. 174, 6s. 


This recent addition to the “ Teach Yourself ” Series is both an account of the 
psychology of study and a practical guide to strategy and tactics for the solitary 
student. Of the three processes mentioned in the title, the stress ıs laid on 
‘knowihg’ in the sense of understanding, and much use is made of the concept 
of the ‘schema.’ The main theme is best summed up by a quotation : 

‘... (a) book does most of 1t’s work after it is shut It’s work is to add to your 

stock of schemas. The actual reading only sows seeds. The mind itself has the 

essential horticultural job of tending these seeds until they burst into flower.” 

Professor Meredith ıs obviously a master gardener and, although his advice 
may, at times, appear a little impractical to the part-time student preparing for an 
examination, it could be of great value to anyone grappling with a new subject, with 
or without the aid of a tutor. It may be equally valuable to many who teach and 
write. Humour is not lacking and 1s particularly evident in a chapter devoted to the 
battle between reader and author and the traps of ambiguity and obscurity laid by 
the latter. H. Gwynne JONES. 


O’Connor, N. (edit.) (1962). Recent Soviet Psychology. Oxford, London, 
New York and Paris: Pergamon Press, pp. 334, £3 10s. 0d. 


The price which the publishers have seen fit to put on this volume seems excessive 
and will naturally tend to deter those who might otherwise buy it. This is regret- 
table as the book deals with subjects of interest both to psychologists and 
educationalists. 

Following a Preface by Dr. R. H Thouless, there is an introduction by the 
editor, which gives an outline of some of the characteristics of contemporary 
Soviet psychology. Emphasis isplaced on three important traditions, stemming 
respectively from Pavlov, Vygotski, and Uznadze. Mention 1s made of a preference 
for physiological formulations, a negative attitude towards mental testing, and the 
relative neglect of social psychology. The main part of the book comprises sixteen 
chapters written by Soviet psychologists themselves. Among these is Luria, 
together with several other leading investigators whose names are becoming known 
in Britain: Teplov, Ye. N. Sokolov, Leontiev, Galperin (all of Moscow), and 
Ananiev (Leningrad) Some of the contributors, like Luria and Nebylitsyn 
(Moscow}, and Natadze (Tbilisi), have already published in British journals, though 
all contributions to this volume—selected mainly from articles in Voprosy Pstkhologs 
(Problems of Psychology)—are translations from the original Russian or Georgian. 
The book is divided into three sections: Physiological, Speech and Education. 
In the physiological section is a contribution by Teplov which gives one leading 
Soviet psychologist’s standpoint on the problem of mdividual differences, and which 
reports researches of his own laboratory into tins field . studies based on Teplov’s 
modifications of Pavlov’s original typology. 

All three sections are likely to be of interest to readers of this Journal. A 
developmental orientation is apparent ın the treatment of such subjects as tactile 
perception, speech, language, and thinking. When the Head of the Moscow Uni- 
versity Department of Psychology—-A. N. Leontiev-—writes about “ Learning,” his 
emphasis 1s both educational and developmental. The chapter by Luria reports 
some highly original experimental studies of the development of voluntary move- 
ments in young children, and another leading investigator Galperin—jointly with 
N. F. Talyzina—treports on some interesting research into the teaching of elementary 
geometrical concepts. Several of the chapters reflect the concern of Soviet educa- 
tional psychology with the learning problems of the child within the school. Very 
little is available in English translation of the work of the Georgian school, stem- 
ming from the earlier researches of Uznadze. Two chapters of this book are of special 
interest, for thisreason In one of them I. T. Bzhalava deals with Uznadze’s central 
concept of ‘set’ which—together with the ideas of Pavlov and Vygotski—-has 
greatly influenced contemporary Soviet psychology The second paper, by 
R. G. Natadze, is one of the most interesting chapters in the book. It surveys the 
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impressive body of research conducted at Tbilisi under Uznadze’s influence, into such 
subjects as language, the process of naming, concept development, and the develop- 
ment of comprehension ın the pre-school chud. 

This book performs a valuable service in making available reports of recent 
Soviet work, including some vigorous developments in educational psychology. 
As Dr. Thouless suggests in his Preface, its differences of emphasis and orientation 
may have something to contribute to the enrichment of our own work 

PETER McKELLAR. 


TANNER, J. M. (1961). Education and Physical Growth, University of London 

Press, pp. 144, 12s. 6d. 

I have long regretted the striking lack of communication and liaison between 
doctors, especially paediatricians, and teachers, between whom there is so much in 
common Each, I am sure, has a great deal to contribute to the knowledge of the 
other. This book, by Dr. Tanner, is a valuable contribution to the teaching profes- 
sion by the leading British expert on the physical growth of children. The book 
originated in a series of lectures given at the Institute of Education in the University 
of Leeds. 

The author has attempted to pick out the main facts concerning physical growth 
which have a bearing on educational practice. He lays particular emphasis on the 
relationship between physical development and intellectual and emotional problems. 
Amongst the interesting matters discussed, one may mention the following: the 
emotional and educational implications of the fact that maturation tends to be 
earlier in girls than in boys: the secular trend toward earlier maturation: the 
association of advanced physical development with advanced mental ability: the 
emotional and educational difficulties associated with an unusually early or unusually 
late onset of puberty: the importance and anatomical basis of maturation of the 
brain in relation to learning, and to Piaget’s stages of mental functioning: the 
advantage of early physical maturation in boys in relation to dominance over their 
fellows : the prediction of adult size from the growth ın childhood: and the 
factors affecting physical growth. The author discusses many other fascinating 
questions concerning physical growth 

I cannot help feeling that some of the implications of the different levels of 
maturation ın children of the same age are somewhat more theoretical than practical. 
Tanner suggests, for instance, that school leaving age should be governed more by 
the developmental age than by the chronological age; that the age of learning 
arithmetic and reading should be related to the level of maturation achieved ; and 
that developmental homogeneity should be aimed at in physical education. After 
discussing the differential rate of maturation, he writes : ‘' It behoves us to fit our 
educational system, in theory and practice, to these biological facts.’’ Tanner 
himself realises the difficulties in carrying these aims into effect. One feels, however, 
that he has not fully considered some of the emotional implications of matching 
children of the same level of physical maturation. For example, mentally superior 
children who have moved out of their age group in order to do work more suitable 
for their mental age, or small boys with average intelligence whose physical growth 
is much less advanced than others in their form, will be likely to find that they lag 
considerably behind their form fellows in sports and physical education : but such 
boys are not likely to be pleased to have to leave their form fellows in order to join 
boys in a form a year or two behind theirs for physical education and games. Asa 
paediatrician, and not an educationalist, I would have thought that such treatment 
‘would increase any feeling of inferiority which they felt, and not reduce it. Itisa 
matter of opmion whether it is more important to match mental age or physical age 
when the two do not parallel each other Anyway, I doubt whether an average 
child suffers any significant emotional trauma by being smaller than others 1n his 
form, or less good than others at gym , especially if he is better than they are in other 
subjects. 

Dr. Tanner’s book is a thoroughly scientific, readable, interesting and important 
book which all teachers and others concerned with children should read and buy for 
their bookshelf. It has the additional merit of bemg inexpensive. 

R. S. ILLINGWORTH. 
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TERMAN, L. M., and Merritt, M. A. (1960). Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 
Third Revision, Form LM. Harrap, Manual, pp. 406, 21s, Card material,. 
21s., Case of Test Material, 160s. -+ 32s. purchase tax. > 


An anglicised version of the 1960 Terman and Merrill Test is now available in 
this country. Itis claimed that the best sub-tests from the old L. and M. forms of 
the 1937 version have been selected and combined into a single scale to be known as 
the L-M Forni. The selection of items was based on the testing of a representative 
sample of nearly 4,500 American school children and on data presented by a number. 
of research bodies concerned with child development. Iw principle, the 1960 scale 1s 
the same as the previous versions in that it is still an age scale so devised that the 
average mental age agrees closely with chronological age. The location of sub- 
tests is on grounds of their difficulty defined in terms of the percentage of children 
passing. Within this structure, however, the new norms depart from older practice 
in that they are no longer strictly I Qs. but standard scores having a mean of 100 
and standard deviation of 16. There are tables which convert the mental age score 
into the standard score direct, 

There is no doubt that the material in the new form is more appropriate to 
present-day conditions. This writer found it pleasant to use and easy to pick up 
from an intimate knowledge of the 1937 version. As yet, of course, we know 
nothing of the relevance of the norms for British children or whether corrections 
like that of Roberts and Mellone will be needed. A report by the Division of 
Professional Psychologists on field trials of the test will be welcomed L. B.-Brrcu. 


TurpauT, J. W., and Kerrey, H. H. (1959). The Soctal Psychology of Groups. 
- New. York: Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman and Hall, Lto., pp. 
313, 56s. 


, This book is the result of a period spent by the authors at the Centre for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioural Sciences, Stanford, California, which enabled 
them to ‘ take a long and fresh look at the basic theoretical problems of the small 
group field.” It offers a new approach to the problems of interdependence, attraction 
to the group, power and control, status evaluations, social norms, etc., including an 
attempt to give delimited conceptual definitions to these and other terms commonly 
used in the study of groups. The new proposals in part arise from conceptions 
already accepted in such areas as economics, learning theory and sociology. 

For instance, Von Neumann and Morgenstern, in their Theory of Games and 
Economic Behaviour, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1947, assume ‘“ the 
consumer desires to obtain a maximum of utihty or satisfaction and the entrepreneur 
a Maximum of profits,” which is closely paralleled by the basic concept of Thibaut 
and Kelley that the interactions and their consequences in a group of individuals 
can ultimately be expressed in terms of a reward-cost matrix; in common with the 
economists, also, the latter begin by considering the dyad, or two-person relationship, 
and recognise the increasing complications of larger groups due to the presence of 
sub-groups and coalitions. Nevertheless, they have shown that the analysis of the 
dyadic relationship can do much to illuminate the problems of the larger group, and 
use them to examine the concepts of ‘ role,’ ‘ norms,’ ‘ power,’ ‘ group cohesiveness,’ 
and ' status,’ with greater precision than much of the former work on these subjects. 

Perhaps the weakness of the book, freely admitted by the authors, 1s its inability 
to produce specific experimental evidence to test the hypotheses formulated, 
though it is unusually rich in suggesting areas for future research. It illustrates 
freely from existing research literature in the field, and admits that at times it has 
resorted to anecdotes and authoritative statements in lieu of better evidence. 
Nevertheless, it makes a genuine effort to analyse the interrelatedness of diverse 
research findings, the summaries of which, alone, are very useful ın collected form. 

The book is very well produced, with good clear diagrams of reward-cost 
matrices, etc. ; the style is lucid and scholarly throughout, and the presentation 
greatly aided by the presence of summaries at the ends of the chapters. 

D. M. EDWARDS PENFOLD. 
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TizarD, J., and Grab, T. C. (1961). The Mentally Handicapped and their 
Families. London: Oxford University Press, pp. x-+146, 28s. 


This monograph by a psychologist and a psychiatric social worker, describes 
the social and psychological problems encountered by the relatives of severely 
sub-normal patients In a social survey dealing with 150 London families having 
their child at home and 100 families with a child in an institution, the effects upon 
the families are investigated The data were obtained by interviews and from 
records and use was made of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Many of their 
conclusions support now by facts and figures assumptions made in the past, but 
there are also other findings which destroy some prejudices and widely held beliefs. 
For example, the authors came to the conclusion “ that the middle class are most 
likely to request institutional care ” rather contrary to the view that it 18 the mental 
defective child of the poor who most readily finds his way into an institution. 
The data also failed to support the view that “ large families are more likely to send 
their mentally defective child to institutions ” and suggest “ that in general it was 
in working class households and in large families that the best adjustments to the 
child who is handicapped ” were found. 

The most important chapter is, however, the section which makes certain 
generalisations regarding the medical, social, educational and employment services 
for the mentally subnormal. The recommendations made are not revolutionary or 
novel; they have been voiced by the progressive workers in the field for many 
years—with little general effect. Yet, it 1s helpful to have available now a factual 
account giving an approximate idea of the size of the various problems involved. 
Some points in the survey help, however, to emphasise certain aspects of remedial 
services which have not led to adequate action. Furst, “ the majority of defectives 
do not impose on their families intolerable problems of management,” secondly, 

the great majority of parents wish to keep their mentally subnormal children at 
home ” and thirdly, “ placement in hospital is best postponed.” This has important 
repercussions on the design of the now developing community services which should 
be organised to help the parent in the Management of the defective at home, rather than 
simply provide places for occupation during the day The present monograph 
brings out the real needs of the parents for more direct sympathetic help with the 
social, emotional, educational and vocational problems in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of their children. 

There are probably not more than five studies available on the problems of 
management at home of the severely retarded The study helps, therefore, to make 
a very noticeable gap in our knowledge less glaring and supplies at least some of the 
important data on emotional and social aspects which are required when planning 
remedial services for the subnormal. In these times of change in the subnormality 
services this book comes most opportunely and must be regarded as essential reading 
for all those who work with the mentally subnormal. H. C. GUNZBURG. 


TRASLER, GORDON (1962). The Explanation of Criminality. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, pp. 134, 20s. net. 


Of the making of books there is no end, and this saying seems particularly 
appropriate when we consider crime and criminality. Unfortunately, quality seems 
inversely correlated with quantity. Trasler’s book is a most welcome exception to 
this generalization ; in all the welter of psychoanalytic, sociological, psychiatric, 
statistical, and ‘ judicial’ tomes written on this subject, this modest, short and 
well-written essay stands out as exemplifying a truly rational, scientific approach 
to the problem. Trasler starts out by assuming that while heredity and constitu- 
tional factors no doubt play some part ın the predisposition of some individual 
towards crime, yet the major factor must be found ın social learning and condition- 
ing. He goes on to argue that the contributions of learning theory to this field could 
be very great, and suggests ways of explaining criminal behaviour in these terms. 
He bases himself essentially on Mowrer’s model of the socialization process which is 
well and concisely explained with reference to some experimental studies. 
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Trasler then goes on to consider individual differences, particularly those related 
to a person’s conditionability, and from a consideration of these various factors he 
arrives at a theoretical scheme which ıs set out in four formal propositions (p. 63). 
Trasler is aware, and emphasizes particularly, that these individual differences are 
always manifested in a social context, and that the final outcome will be determined 
by both acting together. Thus, ıt ıs important not only that an individual should 
condition easily, but also just what the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli are ; 
this obvious point has often been neglected by critics of this approach. From his 
formal propositions, Trasler then makes a number of deductions, and produces some 
evidence to show that these are indeed valid. Other deductions are given in the 
form of concepts, and no validation studies are available. In one or two instances 
it is possible to find fault with his argument. Thus, he states (p. 74) that “ social 
conditioning will be most effective where sanctions are applied consistently and 
reliably.’’ This appears to be a plea for 100 per cent. reinforcement, yet there is 
good evidence to show that extinction is quicker with 100 per cent reinforcement 
than with partial reinforcement. There may be special reasons for not applying this 
general rule in this case, and it might have taken Trasler too far to discuss this in 
detail; nevertheless, the point might be worth considering. Altogether the book, 
like all good books, raises more problems than it solves, but at least they are the 
right problems, rather than the traditional pseudo-problems, and Trasler is to be 
congratulated on a contribution which is breaking new ground and setting a new and 
high standard for those who wish to apply psychology to the criminal field. 


H. J. EYSENCK. 
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A FURTHER APPROACH TO ATTITUDE SCALING 


By R. S. ADAMS. 
(Depariment of Education, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand) 


SUMMARY. In an attempt to find a simple, uncomplicated and effective way 
of measuring attitudes that might prove useful to the classroom teacher, a 
series of experiments was carried out at a teachers’ training college. A self- 
rating scale which required the conceptualising of attitudes in numerical 
rather than verbal terms was devised as the principal instrument and the 
results of its application were compared with those from two traditional attitude 
scales constructed for the same purpose. The self-rating scale proved as 
effective as the other scales and in addition, gave evidence of having validity 
against a behavioural criterion. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


To the average classroom teacher the measurement of attitudes has been only of 
passing interest. There are two principal reasons for this. The first relates to 
the nature of the particular measuring instruments available, the second 
concerns the relevance of attitude test results to the practical teaching situation. 
In the first place, it has been pointed out that projective tests require specialised 
administration skills; that self-rating scales are of doubtful reliability ; and 
that the traditional Thurstone and Chave (1929) and Likert (1932) attitude 
scales are time consuming to construct, cumbersome to score and somewhat 
specific in their applicability. In the second place, the kinds of tests that, on 
face value appear most suitable for classroom use have had their validity called 
into question, principally on the grounds of “ lack of correspondence between 
what the subject describes as his attitude and the actual overt activities in which 
he participates ’’ (Klineberg, 1954). There is then, an hiatus between attitude- 
measured-by-a-test and attitude-in-action. While such an hiatus needs be no 
deterrent to the researcher, to the classroom teacher, preoccupied as he is with 
the manifestations of children’s behaviour, its existence is a distinct dis- 
advantage. Yet, the development of ‘ right attitudes ’ in children is a teaching 
aim that is accorded universal recognition. Consequently, the devising of a 
manageable test which relates more to attitude-in-action would seem a worth- 
while undertaking. 


{I.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE. 


The experiment reported below was concerned with developing a simple 
but practical scale to assess the attitudes of teachers’ college students towards 
their courses of study. Basically, the scale was a self-rating scale. However, ` 
there is one feature in particular that distinguishes it from the more usual of the 
genus. The students were required to respond with a number of numerical 
ratings. In other words they were constrained to conceptualise their attitudes 
not in words, as is customary, but in numbers. The justification for this 
approach will be considered later, at this stage the instrument itself needs to be 
described. It took the form of an individual paper and pencil test with the 
following format and directions. 
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Self Rating Atitiuds Scale. 

This first test is to measure your attitude towards Physical Education.* 

You are asked to give yourself a rating between 0 and 100 based on your 
liking for the subject. 

To help you to do this there is below, a graded scale which runs from 0 to 100 
mainly in jumps of 10. This is the ‘ Tens Scale.’ Please put a tick somewhere 
on this scale to indicate the extent of your enthusiasm for Physical Education. 
If you ltke the subject, your tick should go in the top half ofthe scale (51-100) ; 
if you dislike it, it should go in the bottom half of the scale (0-49). The more 
you like it, then the higher up the scale your tick should go; the more you 
dislike it, the lower down it should go. If you neither like nor dislike it, you 
should put your tick in the neutral (50) box. Please do this now. 


TENS SCALE 


LIKE 71-80 


NEUTRAL | | 50 

|} 40-49 

30-39 

DISLIKE 20-29 


There is another scale below, the ‘ Units Scale.’ The numbers in it represent 
the units from the ‘ tens box ’ in which you have just put your tick. Would you 
please put another tick in ‘hts scale. This is to show whether your liking falls 
nearer to the top or the bottom end of the ‘ tens box.’ 


UNITS SCALE 


0o Ea Gs) orm em 


For the remaining tests you are asked to indicate your liking for a number 
of other subjects.* Would you please complete these making sure each time 
that you follow the same procedure carefully ; put a tick in the ‘ tens box ’ first 
and then in the * units box.’ 

On the final page of the test were further directions that enabled the 
students to score each test, record the results and convert these into an attitude 
profile. They were also required to indicate which of these courses had been 
taken voluntarily to a more advanced level as part of their elective programme. 


* The other subjects also tested were, English, Music, History, Geography, Science, 
Art and Craft, Mathematics and Education. Each was accompanied by an identical 
diagram. 
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IlJ.—VALIpITyY. 


The general format of the test was decided upon after a series of prototypes 
had been tried out with a small group of advanced education students at the 
University of Otago. To accomplish the next task, checking the test’s validity, 
two procedures were employed. The first followed the traditional practice of 
comparing the results from an application of the scale with the results of other 
tests purporting to measure the same thing. The second required the examina- 
tion of the test results in conjunction with a behavioural criterion. This latter 
was supplied from an analysis of the subjects selected by the students for the 
optional part of their courses. The details of both procedures appear below. 


(i) Inter-test validity. 

Because the form of the self-rating scale was being evaluated rather than 
the content, only one course of study, physical education, was chosen for 
inter-test comparisons. As a first step, the making of a further scale to measure 
attitude towards this subject was undertaken in accordance with the Thurstone 
and Chave method. The number of statements from which the initial selection 
was made numbered 150. The judges comprised fifty psychology and education 
students at the University of Otago. Sufficient items resulted to allow for the 
construction of two scales with identical mean scale values and similar item, 
BEN and Q values. The two alternative forms (A and B) had twenty items in 
each. 


In addition, a Likert scale was constructed. The statements used were 
taken from the Thurstone and Chave scales. Eight of the items (the middle 
ground ones) were rejected because they failed to meet the requirements when 
the customary ‘ discriminating power’ criterion was applied. There were 
thirty-two items in the final scale. The use of identical statements in the 
Thurstone and Chave test and the Likert tests meant that it could be assumed 
with more justification that the two tests were measuring the same thing and 
that differences in result were more likely to be attributable to method than to 
content. 


These two tests were then given to 245 students in their first year at 
teachers’ college. The scores obtained were correlated with each other and also 
with scores from the self-rating scale given to the same group. Table | contains 
the resultant coefficients. 


TABLE 1 


 [nter-Test CORRELATIONS. 


Thurstone A-—-Likert 
Thurstone B-—Likert 


S.R.S.*—Thurstone A 
S.R.S.—Thurstone B 





* Self-Rating Scale, 
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These results do not on face value show the self-rating scale in quite as 
favourable a light as the others. However, when the mutuality of items in the 
two verbal scales is taken into account, and as well the -76 correlation between 
the self-ratmg scale and the scale that scored most consistently of all, the Likert 
scale, it is reasonable to contend that none of the tests appears markedly 
superior to the others. Furthermore, as instruments in the field of personality 
measurement, all of the tests fall within the limits of acceptability for inter- 
test validity. 


(ii) Behavioural Validity. 

The approach adopted here rested on the assumption that students would 
tend to choose for their optional courses (or ‘ credits’ as they are designated) 
the courses of study that they liked best. Thus, if the scale discriminated well, 
the courses given the highest scores would tend to feature also as ‘ credit’ 
courses. It should be noted that ‘highest’ scores were identified by the 
ranking each individual student gave the courses. It was not assumed (as it is 
with the Thurstone and Chave and Likert scales) that a particular, arbitrarily 
selected point on the scale would serve to denote the cutting line between high 
and low scores. In other words, intensity of attitude here was regarded as 
peculiar to the individual rather than to the group with which he was for- 
tuitiously associated. 

Of the nine courses on which the students returned scores, six were available 
as ‘ credits.’ The 215 students in this sample had at this stage taken an average 
of two credits each although nine had taken three and thirty-eight only one. 
There were twelve incomplete returns and eighteen special case returns that 
were not applicable. When the responses of each individual student were put 
in rank order and the positions of the credit subjects identified, the results 
shown in Table 2 were forthcoming. 


TABLE 2 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF “ Crepit’’ SUBJECTS IN A RANK ORDERING OF ALL SUBJECTS. 





The fact that 70-6 per cent. of all choices was given to the two top-ranking 
subjects indicates that factors other than chance were operating here. Admit- 
tedly, in selecting ‘ credits,’ preference for a course would not be the only variable 
to take into account. Students with a view to their professional competency 
might deliberately set out to take subjects towards which they were not very 
favourably disposed. Indeed, the mathematics ‘credit’ provides remedial 
work for those who are particularly weak in school arithmetic and, in fact seven 
of the twenty-eight choices ranked fifth and sixth were given to mathematics. 
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Nevertheless, when the general freedom of choice is taken into account, together 
with the hedonistic inclinations of most students, the results confirmed the 
earlier hypothesis namely, that if the test did, in fact, measure attitude towards 
subjects, the students would tend to choose as ‘ credits’ subjects that ranked 
high on their test scores. 


IV.—RELIABILITY. 


As a first check on reliability, some eight months later the initial group used 
in the inter-test validity experiment was asked to repeat the physical education 
self-rating scale test. Two factors in particular could have influenced the 
results of the re-test. First, in the time that had elapsed attitudes could have 
changed, and second, the scores recorded in the original test might have been 
remembered. Consequently on the second occasion, after they had completed 
the re-test the students were asked to indicate whether they thought their 
attitudes had become ‘ more favourable,’ ‘ less favourable,’ or had undergone 
“no change ’ in the intervening period. They were also required to record their 
original score as they remembered it and to indicate how sure they were that 
they had recalled it correctly by underlining one of the following alternatives: 
‘ quite certain,’ ‘ fairly certain,’ “not too sure,’ ‘ guesswork.’ 

Of the 190 students who completed this part of the experiment, fifty-four 
(28 per cent.) indicated a change of attitude—fifty in the “ more favourable ’ 
direction, four in the ‘ less favourable.’ In only five cases was this estimate not 
confirmed by the direction of change reflected in their test scores. In three of 
these five cases the scores coincided exactly with the original scores. In the 
remaining two, the direction was reversed. Test-retest correlations for both the 
whole sample (190) and the ‘no change’ groups (136) were calculated. Table 3 
shows the results and in addition shows the reliability coefficients derived from 
the Thurstone and Chave and Likert scales. 


TABLE 3 


. RELIABILITY OF SCALES, 


Scale Method of Assessment 


S.R.S. (Whole sample) 
S.R.S. (“no change ” 


Thurstone and Chave ... 





* Corrected for attenuation. 


In recording the extent of their confidence in the accuracy of their recall 
of the original test scores, four students claimed to be ‘ quite certain,’ forty- 
seven to be ‘fairly certain,’ seventy-nine ‘to be ‘not too sure’ and fifty-nine 
conceded ‘ guesswork.’ There was one omission. Of the four in the first group, 
one was actually correct, one missed by a single point, another by two points 
and the last by nine points. Among those students who expressed themselves 
as ‘quite certain’ or “ fairly certain,’ that their attitudes had undergone no 
change, the average deviation of their second score from their first was 4-7 
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points. Of the forty cases involved here only four were able to recall their 
original scores with complete accuracy. 

It would seem then that in this particular case the influence of recall of the 
earlier test results could only be regarded as minimal. 

Some further evidence bearing on the reliability of the test is also available. 
One year later the complete self-rating scale was administered to a different 
intake of students who were at the same reletive stage in their career as were 
the first group when tested. The students from both groups had been selected 
for entry to teachers’ college according to approximately the same criteria, 
although it should be noted that the academic qualifications of the second group 
were on an average slightly higher than that of the first group. The mean scores 
for all subjects for both groups appear in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN ScORES OF Two GROUPS. 
r- 


Group I—-1st Intake Group IJ—2nd Intake 
(29/11 /€0) (30/11/61) 


S.D. 


Physical Education .. . 15:9 
II . . 16-15 
HI i r 
IV 
y 


VIII Mathematics 
IX E ucation 





Undoubtedly, a number of variables contribute to the formation of attitudes 
not the least of these involving factors other than general academic attamment, 
intelligence and personal suitability for training as teachers. It cannot be 
assumed that two groups selected on the basis of such criteria should necessarily 
possess identical attitudes. However, there is a prima facie case for predicting 
that successive groups of teachers’ college entrants over at least a short space 
of time would reflect similar attitude patterns. The data m Table 3 tend to 
confirm this. 


V.—DISCUSSION. 


At this stage the evidence available indicates that the kind of self-rating 
scale devised provides a suitable means for measuring the attitudes of teachers’ 
college students towards their courses of study. Also a comparison of its 
results with those from the older well-established Thurstone and Chave and 
Likert tests shows a considerable degree of correspondence. The inference 
that can be made is that whatever is measured by the older tests is measured 
approximately as well by the self-rating scale. Furthermore, the self-rating 
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scale was easy to construct, straightforward to administer and simple to score. 

Given then a measuring instrument of this nature, some examination of the 
theoretical basis on which it rests is necessary. Initially, certain assumptions 
were made about attitude scaling in general. Briefly, they involved the follow- 
ing points: First, that if a simple technique could be substituted for a com- 
plicated one, more practical advantage would be likely to accrue. Second, that 
an individual can make an effective assessment of his own attitude—at least 
towards some ‘ psychological objects.’ Third, that an attitude-expressed-in- 
action reflects essentially the result of a choice made by the individual from a 
number of related alternative modes of action. Fourthly, for any individual, 
intensity of attitude is dependent on a number of highly personalized factors 
and that consequently, in some situations, he is his own best judge of the relative 
strength of his own attitude. Fifthly, if this last point is correct, a test requiring 
him to discriminate among his own attitudes is more likely to return results 
that will coincide with his behaviour (his attitude-in-action) than one that seeks 
to discern the intensity of his attitude by reference to the generalised responses 
of other individuals. In other words no assumption was made here about the 
distribution, of attitudes (normally or otherwise) turoughout the parameter. 

Within the test itself are to be found further assumptions, namely, that a 
respondent can conceptualise his own attitude in numerical terms, and that a 
numerical interpretation conveniently avoids some of the pitfalls to which 
verbal interpretations are prone; in particular, confusion in terminology. 
Furthermore, it was assumed that the very nature of the numerical response 
required would constrain the respondent to make an internal comparison, as it 
were, of relative attitude strengths, and that because reference to specific 
circumstances or situations was avoided he would be able to do this in general 
terms for each attitude area tested. 

The author was originally prepared to hypothesise that some such 
phenomena as a general attitudinal predisposition existed in each invididual. 
Some people, obviously enough, tend to be generally enthusiastic about a great 
many things, others to be correspondingly unenthusiastic, while others again 
have major and minor dominant and subordinate likes and dislikes. Each 
individual has then a relatively unique configuration of attitudes that would 
require any examination to be from the particular rather than the collective 
standpoint. While such a statement could be taken to lend support to Doob’s 
(1954) argument that attitudes should be subsumed under general personality 
theory this is another issue, although it is not without relevance to the approach 
adopted here. The basic concern, however, is with the evaluation of a measuring 
instrument designed for use in a practical situation. 


VI.—-CONCLUSION. 


The self-rating scale under consideration did make it possible to relate 
attitudes recorded by one individual to other attitudes recorded by the same 
individual. Furthermore, there appeared to be, understandably enough, a 
degree of correspondence between individual and group results. Courses of 
study ranked highly by individuals tended to receive high scores also when 
individual scores were aggregated. 

It seems reasonable in the prevailing situation to use the tests to measure 
changes in attitudes during the teacher training period, to discern attitude 
idiosyncracies 1eflected in individual scores so that appropriate action can be 
taken, to provide a further aid for student guidance within the training pro- 
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gramme and to help arrive at a basis for predicting attainment, application and 
future teaching competence. There is every reason to believe that the technique 
will have wider application than the restricted field of the initial experiment. 
It is, for example, being used in connection with an investigation into children’s 
attitudes towards arithmetic in primary schools. 
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SCHOOL PHOBIA 


By MAURICE CHAZAN 
(Depariment of Education, University College of Swansea) 


SuMMARY. This paper analyses thirty-three cases of school phobia referred toa 
child guidance centre between 1949 and 1959. The findings agree with those of 
previous writers with regard to the level of intelligence, home background, and 
personality features of such children, but suggest also that educational factors 
have been underestimated in the consideration of both aetiology and treatment. 

Most of the children were of at least average intelligence, came from 
materially good homes, and were members of small united families, where the 
mother-child relationship was very close. About two-thirds of the group 
showed marked dependency and emotional immaturity. Traumatic events at 
home featured rarely in the case-histories, but in twelve homes at least one 
parent was chronically ill, physically or mentally. The majority of the children 
were in good health, but in six cases refusal to go to school followed immediately 
after a period of illness or hospitalisation. 

Investigation of their school life and attainments suggested that factors 
such as educational retardation and the pressures of a new and more exacting 
school situation were often of relevance. Feelings of social inferiority seemed to 
contribute to the breakdown of four out of the eight children referred from 


grammar schools. 

Methods of treatment included individual psychotherapy, group methods 
of remedial teaching or play therapy, and placing the child in a less demanding 
school situation. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


CHILDREN who refuse to go to school do not form a homogeneous group. School 
phobia has, however, been described as a reasonably well-defined syndrome 
(Broadwin, 1932; Johnson, eż al., 1941), which can, to some extent, be dis- 
tinguished from truancy (Warren, 1948; Hersov, 1960), although there may be 
overlapping features. The child persistently refuses to attend school and shows 
the symptoms of an anxiety state, but does not attempt to absent himself 
from home, or to conceal the situation from his parents. A panic state arises if 
the child makes an effort, or is urged, to go to school. The parents usually do 
everything possible to persuade the child to attend school, are deeply troubled 
by their lack of success, and are ashamed because the child has come to the 
notice of the school attendance authorities. In the case of the truant, on the 
' other hand, parental supervision is often lax and sometimes the child’s absence 
from school is even condoned by the parents (Tyerman, 1958). 

While there is evidence that an increasing number of cases of school phobia 
is being referred to clinics,* the incidence appears to be very small. Few 
children go so far as to refuse to attend school, however troubled they may be 
with anxieties in connection with work or social life there. Although Nursten’s 
(1958) cases constituted.8 per cent. of the clinical population durmg a two-year 
period, other studies (Model and Shepheard, 1958; Morgan, 1959) report that 
school phobia cases form about 2-3 per cent. of referrals. At the Liverpool 
Education Committee Child Guidance Centre, only thirty-three cases of school 
phobia (twenty girls; thirteen boys) were seen during the period April, 1949, 
to December, 1959, inclusive ; this represents ee over 1 per cent. of the total 


* Lancet, 30th January, 1960. 
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number of referrals to the Centre. Eight of the cases were referred between 
1949 and 1953, fifteen between 1954 and 1958, and ten during 1959. 

This paper describes the children and their family backgrounds, the methods 
used to deal with the problem, and the outcome of treatment. Each case was 
dealt with by the full clinic team of psychiatrist, psychologist, and social 
worker ; in addition to group therapy remedial teaching was available as a 
form of treatment. 


II.—PREVIOUS WORK. 


Previous studies, both American and British, stress the fundamental 
importance of the mother’s role in the aetiology of school phobia, and tend to 
discount scholastic factors (Johnson, 1941 ; Model, 1958; Kahn and Nursten, 
1958 ; Morgan, 1959). The mother is described as over-protective and closely 
identifying herself with the child, who becomes over-dependent on her. Morgan 
(1959) and Hersov (1960, b) found a change of school or class to be an important 
precipitating factor, but intellectual or edicational retardation are not con- 
sidered relevant factors. Green (N.A.M.H. Conference Report, 1959) has 
indicated that an adjustment in the school situation may be a considerable 
help in solving the problem, but is in agreement with reports (Warren, 1948, 
and Hersov, 1960 a) that school phobics, unlike many truants, are usually 
quite able to cope with their school work. 

In general, the emphasis in treatment has been placed on therapy for the 
mother and child (Kahn, 1958; Davidson, 1961), other methods being con- 
sidered as likely to fail. The need for close co-ordination between clinics and 
other agencies has been stressed (Morgan, 1359). 


JJI.—DESCRIPTION OF THE CHILDREN. 


- (i) Age at time of referral. The age range of the thirty-three cases was 
5 years 5 months to 14 years 2 months, the average age being 10 years 6 months. 
‘Fifteen children were under 11, and eighteen over 11 years of age. As in 
Morgan’s group (1959), there was a peak in the age range 11 to 13 years (twelve 
cases). Nme cases were between 11 and 12 vears old. Surprisingly, there was 
only one child in the 5 to 6 year old group, and only one child who was immedi- 
ately concerned with the selection examination at 11. 

(ii) Type of school attended. Sixteen children attended primary schools, 
_of whom twelve were in the junior department. Seventeen attended secondary 
schools, eight of these being at grammar schools. One boy was at a technical 
school. 

(iii) Stage of school career. Nineteen of the children were in the first year 
of their school (infants, junior, or secondary), three were in their second, nine 
in their third, and two in their fourth year. Eleven were in their first term of the 
first year of a new school, and as many as twenty were in their first term of a 
new class or school. - 

These figures support Morgan’s (1959) ard Hersov’s (1960, b) view that a 
change of school or class must be considered an important factor in the break 
with school, though Burns (N.A.M.H. Report, 1959) did not find an actual 
change of school to be such a frequent factor. 

(iv) Early difficulties. In seven cases there had been difficulties in 
connection with birth or pregnancy, and in two cases difficulties in connection 
with feeding. 

(v) Physical condition. If one excludes psychosomatic symptoms specific- 
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ally produced by the thought of school or attempt to go to school, twenty-one 
cases were in good general health at the time of referral, and had not suffered 
from ill-health for some time previously. Of the others, four suffered from 
asthma ; two had epilepsy ; and six were in poor health, suffering from ooo 
colds, bronchitis or tonsillitis. 

Ten cases had a history of hospitalisation, but only three had been in 
hospital before the age of five. 

Two children were described as physically immature ; one had a congenital 
physical handicap ; and one was sensitive about his obesity. 

It has been suggested (Estes, et al., 1956) that school phobia is sometimes 
the result of illness, e.g., influenza, which is often followed by depression. In 
six cases, refusal to go to school did follow immediately after a period of illness 
or hospitalisation. 

Twenty-one children complained of ailments which were clearly psychogenic 
and PRE to the school phobia. 

(vi) Level of intelligence. All the children were tested on the Terman-Merrill 
Scale (Form L); the Roberts-Mellone adjustment was applied to the I.Qs. 
obtained. The I. Q. range was 74-132, the mean I.Q. of the whole group being 
105-8 vee a standard deviation of 14- 9), There were ten cases with I.Qs 
below 100, eight with I.Qs. between 100 and 109, and fifteen with I.QOs. above 
110. The mean I.Q. of the eight grammar school pupils was 121. With two 
exceptions, the group as a whole does not consist of very bright children, but it is 
above the general level of the clinic’s population (average I. D, approximately 95, 
if cases specifically referred for backwardness are excluded), and there were 
only four dull children in the group. 

Previous studies have found a fairly similar range of intelligence quotients. 

(vii) Extent of educational difficulites. The basic educational level of the 
children attending primary and secondary modern schools was assessed by 
means of the Schonell Word Recognition Test, Vernon’s Graded Arithmetic- 
Mathematics Test, and a school report. There were twenty-four children in this 
group, of whom one had just started school ; six had no educational difficulties ; 
four were slightly backward, but able to read adequately and to cope with the 
work of their class; but as many as thirteen (mean I.Q. 98-7) were very back- 
ward, i.e., they were experiencing great difficulty with their work, and were in 
need of special educational treatment. 

It is of interest to note that the educational attainments of this group, 
consisting mainly of highly anxious children, do not seem to lend support to the 
hypothesis (Lynn, 1957) that anxious children tend to be better at reading than 
arithmetic. Reading age was above arithmetic age by a year or more in ten 
cases, but in seven cases, arithmetic age exceeded reading age by at least a year, 
and in fifteen cases there was no significant disparity between attainment levels 
in reading and arithmetic. Of the thirteen very backward children, no more 
than four were very backward in number. 

Of the nine selective secondary school children, only one had difficulty with 
the work of his class. 

These facts suggest that while failure to cope with school work is not an 
important factor in the grammar or technical school cases, educational retarda- 
tion cannot be ruled out as playing a part in the causation of school phobia in 
about a half of the other children, i.e., those at primary or secondary modern 
schools. It cannot be assumed that the standard of work of these children is 
‘ invariably good,’ as stated, for example, by Hersov (1960, b). 
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(viii) Personalsty features. Previous studies have stressed that school 
hobics (i) show over-dependency, (ii) exhibit symptoms of generalized anxiety, 
iii) are not aggressive or delinquent, but immature, over-protected, prone to 
temper tantrums, sleeping difficulties, and timidity. These features commonly 
occurred in this group. Apart from two children, who were emotionally blunted, 
the group showed a good deal of affect and anxiety, though not a few were overtly 
cheerful as long as they did not have to go to school. Two-thirds of the group 
showed marked emotional immaturity and dependency, timidity and nervous- 
ness. Twelve presented behaviour difficulties at home, but not one was reported 
to be difficult at school, and only one had any delinquent tendencies. Davidson 
(1961) stresses the frequent occurrence of depression in her series of cases, but, 
in the Liverpool group, as in Hersov’s (1960, b) anxiety symptoms featured 
more frequently than depressive reactions. 


IV.—HoME CONDITIONS AND FAMILY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(i) Posstson sn the family. Previous studies agree that the children tend 
to be only children or extreme in birth rank, and that this is probably of 
significance in relation to the mother’s handling of the child. In this group, 
there were as many as twenty-one who were extreme in birth rank (fourteen 
youngest, seven eldest) and there were six only children. The other six children 
were all the middle of three. There was one adopted child, but there were no 
illegitimate children, nor any foster-children in the group. 

(ii) Ssze of Jamily. Only three of the group came from families with 
more than three children. Marked sibling rivalry was noted m only four cases, 
and in no more than two instances did the trouble follow the birth of a sibling. 

(iii) Socsto-economic status of the home. The fathers were mostly workers 
earning reasonably good wages, in skilled or semi-skilled work (twenty-two 
out of the twenty-eight fathers). Two had their own business, one was a 
seaman, one had retired, and two were unemployed. 

The material standard of the home was unsatisfactory only in four cases, 

chiefly owing to the structural condition of the house. Most of the homes were 
described as spotless and beautifully kept. 
_-- Financial strain was apparent in only one case, where both parents were in 
poor health. Twenty-one of the mothers were not working at all; five were 
working full-time, including one at home; and seven did part-time work—so 
that only four of the mothers were away from home all day. 

Previous studies report that all social classes are represented, and that the 
children come from materially good home backgrounds. 

(iv) Broken homes. Burns (N.A.M.H. Report, 1959) found few badly 
broken homes or severe traumata in the background of children seen in 
Birmingham for school phobia. 

In the Liverpool group, the mothers were all active members of the family, 
and in only three cases had the child been separated from the parents before the 
age of five. Five homes lacked a father (three because of divorce or separation, 
two because of death), and one father was away at sea for long periods 

Moves of house had been rare. The families had mostly lived m their homes 
for a long time and in some cases were a close ‘in-group.’ In only one case had 
frequent changes of accommodation contributed to the insecurity of the child. 

(v) The mother-child relationship. On the whole, the mothers were intellig- 
ent, co-operative and capable of good msight, but weak, anxious, over-protective 
and worriers by nature. There was only one case where there was any parental 
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neglect ; this boy is the sole delinquent of the group. In twenty-one cases the 
mother-child relationship was over-close, grossly so in twelve cases; but in 
only three cases did the problem seem to be entirely due to the child’s fear of 
leaving his mother. In five cases, the close mother-child relationship was 
reinforced by indulgent grandparents and in several others by the absence of a 
father or by the father’s antagonism to the mother or child. 

Morgan (1959) comments that the mothers of school phobics tend to be 
elderly and Burns (N.A.M.H. Report, 1959) considers that they are nearly all 
neurotic in some sense. 

(vi) The father-child relationship. It is not so easy to assess the attitudes of 
the fathers, because they are not often seen by the visiting social worker or at the 
clinic. They appear to play a rather passive role in the family, though the 
majority were described as good fathers, patient and sensible. Six were weak, 
indulgent and anxious; four were said to be domineering and bad-tempered, 
but only one took little interest in the child. Previous studies describe the 
fathers as ineffectual, unauthoritative, or uninterested. 

(vii) Husband-wife relationship. Burns (N.A.M.H. Report, 1959) reports 
that, in as many as a half of his families, there were strained relationships 
between husband and wife, but, in the present group, in only four of the 
twenty-eight homes where both parents were present was the parental relation- 
ship admitted to be unsatisfactory. It is, of course, far from easy to elicit 
reliable information about parental disharmony. 

(vii) State of health i parents. There was chronic ill-health, physical or 
mental, in twelve homes, in two of these both parents being ill. 


V.—ALLEGED PRECIPITATING FACTORS. 


The children are usually very reticent about the reasons for their refusals 
to go to school, even if they are aware of them. They are prone torationalization 
and projection, and so too much importance cannot be attached to reasons 
given by the child, though these should not be ignored, as they may provide 
clues to vital factors and point to adjustments which need to be made in the 
school or home situation. 

In twenty-two cases difficulties in the school situation were alleged ; in 
four cases there were traumatic incidents at home ; in six cases a period of 
illness seemed to be responsible for the final break with school, but in four cases 
no upset of any kind came to light. 

The difficulties in the school situation allegedly arose from a dislike of 
being punished or shouted at in class (eleven cases) or being afraid of other 
children (six cases). Other complaints (in two cases each) were: dislike of a 
particular lesson, sex play, having to stay for school meals, or a traumatic 
event in school (e.g., being locked in a classroom accidentally) ; and (in one case 
each) fear of being in a confined space, fear of crowds, anxiety over an examin- 
ation, or fear of an epileptic attack occurring in class. 

In the grammar school cases, the refusal to go to school arose mainly as a 
result of their failure to adjust to strange surroundings and new demands. Four 
of the children were from homes with no grammar school tradition, and felt a 
sense of social inferiority (Chazan, 1959). Two of the boys (one of whom was 
depressed about his adverse school reports) were showing signs of incipient 
psychosis. 

The upsetting incidents at home included the birth of a sibling, the mother 
having .an accident, and the loss of a near relative. 
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VI.—TREATMENT. 


The following treatment measures were recommended, in addition to advice 
to parents and contact with the schools : 


Change ofr School <sccieeruies ia onesies 19 cases. 
Individual psychotherapy ....... .......-.. 16 cases. 
Remedial teaching at Centre..... .......... 9 cases. 
Group therapy. seris rs aaa A 9 cases. 
Sedatives ........ PRANE ENEL ETNE 5 cases. 
Hospital treatment ....sssseos srreireero 2 cases. 


A change of school, which did not preclude psychotherapy or remedial 
teaching at the Centre, was recommended on the grounds of (i) the child’s 
fixed hostility to his present school, (ii) a ccnsiderable degree of educational or 
intellectual retardation, or (ili) the child being too immature, or in too anxious 
a state, to cope with the life of his school. The changes recommended were to 
these types of schools : 


Day Open-Air ..... Sie Sia esi data PEE aves 7 cases. 
Residential School for Maladjusted Boys .... 4 cases. 
Secondary Modern School (from grammar school) 4 cases. 
Residential Open-Air .... 0... ... cece eee eee 3 cases. 
Day School for E.S.N. pupils .............. | case 


It will be noted that the changes recommended were to schools which would 
offer less pressure than the type of school which the child was resisting, in the 
sense that there would be smaller classes, shorter hours, less robust companions, 
or less emphasis on academic attainment. A mere change of school on the same 
level was not considered likely to be successzul in any of the cases seen. 

A number of the children attended the Centre for remedial teaching or 
group play therapy (or both), sometimes on a daily basis. The availability of 
these forms of treatment meant that (a) immediate action was taken, (b) the 
child was helped to separate from the mother, (c) contact was maintained with 
school work and with other children, (d} attention was paid to educational 
weaknesses where necessary, (e) the child was not just kept at home while 
awaiting a vacancy at a special school. 

The parents were advised not to use force, and there was no recourse to 
legal procedures. No child was taken into the care of the Local Authority. 

The return to the child’s own school on a full-time basis was in some cases 
preceded by his going part-time for a while, with the co-operation of the head- 
teacher. In one case, the child seemed to begin to overcome her fears by going 
to see her teacher informally at the end of the school day. In two most difficult 
cases, the offering of the alternative of going to a residential or a day school was 
used as a last resort. ; 

Two of the children went back to school spontaneously ; in two cases there 
was a lack of co-operation with the Centre. 


VII.—OuTCOME OF TREATMENT. 


Most of the cases were followed up for some considerable time. Twenty- 
nine of the children were back in school within 5 months of their referral 
(nineteen within 2 months). Only one boy—the technical school pupil, who 
had a grossly abnormal cerebral dysrhythmia—refused to return. to school life, 
and later also refused to go to work. » 

Twenty-two of the children adjusted satisfactorily in primary or secondary 
modern schools, including (a) seven children who returned after a period at a 
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special school and (6) four of the grammar school pupils, who adjusted immedi- 
ately on their transfer to a secondary modern school. 

Seven children settled down well in special schools, presenting no difficulty 
there. 

The resolution of the children’s conflicts with regard to school attendance 
seemed to help them to make better progress with their school work, and to 


mature in personality. 


VITI.—DIscussion. 


It is interesting to note to what an extent there are common features in 
the various groups studied. Poor material circumstances and low intelligence 
play little part in the causation of school phobia, while over-protective parental 
attitudes, the effect on the family of serious mental or physical illness in one or 
both parents, and the demands of a new situation in school seem to be important 
predisposing or precipitating factors. It is possible, too, that in some cases 
disturbance results from a period of illness in the child. Many of the children 
experience little or no difficulty in coping with school work. There is evidence, 
however, to suggest that educational retardation should not be discounted as a 
factor in the causation of some cases of school phobia. It is likely that the more 
intelligent a child is, the more aware he is of his backwardness and the more 
sensitive he becomes about it. It is agreed that psychotherapy is often 
necessary, but whatever other treatment measures are implemented, it seems 
desirable that remedial teaching should be given to the child who is educa- 
tionally retarded, unless he is too disturbed to co-operate. 

Group play therapy, too, might be considered as offering a contribution to 
the solution of the problem, in that the child may be helped to maintain contact 
with other children while makmg a fresh relationship with an adult other than 
his mother. 

A change of school should not be regarded as necessarily a ‘ stop-gap’, 
‘ face-saver,’ or likely to fail (Kahn, 1958). Sti is not surprising that there should 
be a small number of hidr who require a form of school life which makes only 
limited demands on them. Just as the ravages of illness may leave a child too 
delicate to meet the physical demands of the ordinary school, so nature and 
nurture sometimes produce a timid, anxious and immature child who is unable 
to cope with the normal stresses and strains of school life. The children who 
were transferred to other types of school quickly settled down, making no fuss 
about going to schools some distance away from their homes, even travelling by 
bus and staying all day. The increased amount of individual attention, made 
possible by the smaller classes of the special school, undoubtedly helps the child 
to readjust to school life, and the wider eee of day special schools for 
maladjusted pupils should help a number of difficult cases of school phobia. 

It is important that, when a change of school takes place, the problems of 
the child are fully understood by the staff of the new school, and the psychologist 
has i valuable role in establishing and maintaining liaison between clinic and 
schoo 

Social factors appear to be relevant in a few cases, particularly with regard 
to some of the grammar school children, whose reluctance to go to school was 
an unwillingness to leave the neighbourhood and to lose sight of old associates 
rather than a fear of leaving home. These children, who felt uncomfortable in 
the grammar school, presented no difficulties at all as soon as they were in a 
secondary modern school. While it is a pity that these children will not take 
the educational opportunities offered to them, and while every effort should be 
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made to encourage the bright pupils to continue in a grammar school, little can 
be done in face of a child’s hostility to grammer school life. 
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X.—APPENDIX. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE STUDIES. 

A.B. (a girl of 11, I.Q. 121) was referred to the Centre shortly after beginning her 
first term at a grammar school. She refused to aztend school, becoming hysterical 
at the idea of going back. She had never presented any problems previously ; 
she was in good health, and had never been in hospital. Emotionally, she was 
immature, dependent, anxious and tense. She said that she missed her old school 
friends, and alleged that a teacher at her new schoc! had shouted at her. She was an 
only child; her father had died suddenly five years previously. He mother was 
anxious, but had good insight. She worked part-zime, always being at home when 
the girl returned from school: The home was rather drab and in a poor district, but 
clean and comfortable. The girl refused a transfer to another grammar school, 
insisting on going to her local secondary modern school. This was arranged, and 
she immediately settled down happily. 

C D. (a boyd of 7, I Q. 120) was referred just after commencing his first term ata 
junior school. There had been some previous reluctance to go to school while he 
was in the infants’ department, and he had had a long series of illnesses during his 
first year at school; now he was adamant in his refusal to attend. He said that he 
did not like his teacher, and that the other boys hit him “ for the slightest thing.” 
He had difficulty in mixing with other children and was timid, apprehensive, and 
insecure. In spite of his intelligence, he could not read at all, and was unable to cope 
with the work of a junior school. 
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There had been many changes of residence; the family had just moved into 
their first house after thirteen changes of apartments. They set themselves a very 
high standard, and the house was beautifully kept. The boy was the middle of 
three children. The father was somewhat short-tempered, and the mother was rather 
weak and over-anxious., 

For a period the boy attended the Centre almost daily for remedial teaching, 
play therapy, and psychiatric interviews. His mother was also seen frequently. 
He was transferred, three months later, fo a day open-air school, where his attend- 
ance was excellent. After five terms there, he was able to return to a junior school 
(this was a different one, to give him a fresh start) and later was transferred without 
difficulty to a secondary school. Supervision at the Centre was maintained through- 
out this period, and the necessary liaison with the schools was established by the 
psychologist. 

E.F. (a boy of 13, I.Q. 115) refused to attend school during his second year at a 
secondary technical school. He was the elder of two boys, with an over-anxious, 
inconsistent mother. He complained of symptoms of depersonalization ; he felt 
‘far away’ at times while in class, and began to be afraid to be away from home. 
The home was very clean and tidy, and there were no adverse material circumstances. 
The boy was not experiencing any serious educational difficulties. 

Investigations at hospital, including several E. E.G. readings, suggested an 
irritable focus in the upper part of the right occipital lobe. The boy was treatéd in 
hospital, but could not be persuaded to return to school, nor did he go to work when 
he reached the appropriate age. His mother was not consistent i in her co-operation 
with suggested measures for his rehabilitation. 


r (Manuscript received 15th November, 1961.) 


SYMPOSIUM: EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH TODAY 


IJI.—Tue Toots oF RESEARCH—MEN AND MACHINES 


By STEPHEN WISEMAN 
(Untverssty of Manchester) 


“ Tx view of the very large sums of money that are spent on education every 
year, the expenditure on educational research can only be regarded as pitiable.” 
Thus said the Crowther Report in 1959 (para. 697). There is no doubt that it is 
true: roughly 0-02 per cent. of the total national expenditure on edacation 
goes towards research. Many people, faced with this fact, assume that the 
major task before us is to secure a massive increase in financial support for 
research : if this is done, all will be well. But is this really so? What would 
happen if some fairy godmother suddenly praduced a million pounds for educa- 
tional research? Could this sum—or even one-tenth of it—be used profitably 
and productively? It is one of the contentions of this paper that it could not, 
and that the provision of really strong financial support for research would 
cause most university departments and imstitutes of education extreme 
embarrassment. This is because of the shortage of men and machines—and the 
organisation necessary to employ these effectively. 

Research workers must be trained before they can be employed as such, a 
fact that is not recognised by many teachers, administrators and civil servants. 
The usual method of training, as in the other sciences, is through the medium 
of the master’s degree. Since the war there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of cand dates for M.Ed. and M.A.(Ed.), at British universities. 
It should be noted, however, that this increase is very unevenly spread: in 
many universities the numbers graduating are extremely small. And it must 
also be remembered that many candidates present theses in fields other than 
educational psychology.* Even those who present theses on topics in educational 
peychology cannot all, with certainty, be judged as trained in research methods. 

e amount, and kind, of training given to such students varies very much from 
university to university, and for some students in some universities it consists of 
little more than learning how to calculate a standard deviation. 

I regard the M.Ed. and the M.A.(Ed.) as training degrees. Their value lies 
in their effect on the student rather than in the end-product of the research. 
It is true that many M.Ed. researches produce valuable results, and that, over 
the years, the total contribution of M.Ed. students in an active department may 
be considerable. But the kind of topics which an individual student can tackle 
for his first investigation are extremely circumscribed, both in scope and in 
sophistication of method. If follows that we would expect M.Ed. theses to 
contribute only marginally to the real research output of a university depart- 
ment. It is sometimes urged that by careful planning and research direction, 


* I am not suggesting that research in, say, the history of education is unimportant, 

or that theses ın educational philosophy should be proscribed. But it seems to me that 

oductive research in education, focussed on current problems, must inevitably be heavily 

iassed towards educational psychology, using the methods and techniques developed in 

this field. Even in the growing field of sociology of education, I am convinced that a basic 

training in sampling theory, multiple regression, factor analysis and the analysis of vanance 
is a desirable pre-requisite for research workers. 
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the efforts of individual students can be co-ordinated so that, over a period, 
major advances can be made in certain well-defined areas of the field. This is a 
persuasive argument, but a dangerous one. The selection of a research topic 
by the student himself is an important part of his training (and also, in my view, 
an important element in the selection of stud2nts for admission). Presenting 
a student with a ready-made topic (and, all to often, a ready-mad2> method) 
may be all very well for the young post-graduate physicist or chemist, but it is 
a different matter for the experienced teachers who form the bulk of our M.Ed. 
applicants. They have—or ought to have—thzir own problems that they wish 
to investigate, problems already familar to them as teachers, and ones which 
provide strong motivation. To switch them to something entirely different is a 
decision not to be taken lightly. The best way to achieve some measure of 
co-ordination, is the ‘natural’ way: the attraction of students to particular 
teachers by virtue of the reputation these teachers have gained in particular 
sections of the research field. 

In parenthesis—and with reference to the co-ordination of research— 
some comment is appropriate on the research groups of teachers and training 
college lecturers described m Mr. Burroughs’ paper. Here I would like to 
differentiate between research and enquiry, to distinguish between ‘ hard’ 
research, carried out by trained personnel and using all the statistical and 
methodological techniques available and appropriate, and those enquiries that 
are capable (at any rate in the initial stage) of attack by teachers and lecturers 
experienced in education but not in research methods. I am concerned only 
with ‘ hard ’ research in this paper. I recognise that there is no clear d2marcation 
between, the two categories I have delineated, but the contrast is a real one. 
I do not wish to suggest that the formation of groups of teachers and training 
college lecturers for the purpose of group enquiry is unimportant and un- 
productive. It has two very clear advantages: first, to the people taking part, 
as a valuable education in itself, and as a stimulus to further study, leading 
some to more systematic training ; second, the end-prodacts of such enquiries 
may form the basis for more penetrating research. But I suggest that the 
research productivity of any department or institute should be judged on its 
output of research, and that enquiry be judged by its success in supporting this, 
mm stimulating serious students and in prod cing ‘ ground-clearing ’ studies. 

By means of the master’s degree we succeed in training a relatively small 
number of research workers each year. Once we have trained them, they are 
now fitted to engage in serious research. Some, of course, are more ‘ fitted’ 
than others, and many do not wish to go any further. Neverthzless, there 
remains a number of very able students who are eager to go further. What 
happens to them? One or two might be lucky enough to be appointed to a 
lectureship in a university department where they will have opportunities and 
facilities (varying quite markedly in amount from one university to another) 
for further research. But the majority will remain in their schools, and look 
hopefully to the university to permit them to continue research —part-time, as 
with M.Ed.—for the Ph.D. degree. Most of these will find themselves dis- 
appointed, since Ph.D. regulations, framed with the needs of the pure scientist 
in mind, are likely, with their attendance requirements, to prevent them from 
pursuing this course. I have already, some years ago, pointed out* this non- 
sensical barrier to the use of our trained research workers, but my plea seems to 
have found little support. I suspect that this is largely caused by the general 


* Higher degrees in Education in British universities. Brit. J. Educ. Studies, 1953, 
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climate of opinion in universities and the attitude towards education as an 
academic study. Indeed, I regard this as one of the root causes of the ‘ pitiable ’ 
amount spent on educational research. Many of those concerned with education, 
and particularly higher education, think of departments of education as places 
for the peddling of hints and tips on classroom techniques, for the arrangement 
of teaching practice, and for the provision of leisure time for students recovering 
from the hard intellectual grind of their ee courses. The idea of education 
as an academic study and an, intellectual discipline (a word much in favour— 
and with a wider connotation—with those who have had no contact with 
educational psychology), let alone as a field for serious quantitative research, 
is quite foreign to them. 

Consider the evidence. There are, in England and Wales, thirty-nine 
professors of education. Just as professors of physics are distributed, in their 

ecialities, over the sub-fields of mathematical physics, atomic physics, 
theoretical physics, and so-on, so we might expect out professors of education 
to be educational psychologists, historians, sociologists, philosophers and 
comparative educationists. And we might judge that educational psychology 
ought to be at least as strong in numbers as any other section. (Many of us 
might see, as a reasonable distribution, of ten professors of education, five 
chologists, two historians, and one of each of the others. But, perhaps this 
is tendentious* !) What do we find, in fact? Of our thirty-nine professors, 
eight are members of the British Psychological Society, and of these eight, five 
are Fellows (Birmingham, London, Manchester (two) and Nottingham). It 
must not be assumed that this very small number of psychologists is caused by 
the overwhelming popularity of historians, philosophers and comparative 
educationists : the largest single category is one that can best be described as 
educationists without prefix. Many in this category have publications of a 
critical and scholarly kind to their credit, but not all can legitimately be said 
to have engaged in educational research of any kind. 

A university teacher in any other subject is expected—indeed, required— 
not only to teach, but to carry out research. When such a teacher is appointed, 
the university looks for evidence of scholarship and of relevant experience, and 
also looks—very searchingly— for evidence of research and publication. Lectur- 
ers in education, since they are to work in a professional department, must 
usually show, in addition, evidence of success or even distinction in teaching in 
schools. A protessor of education, then, might be expected to have distinguished 
himself in the outside world of education, and also to have made some weighty 
contributions to research and theory. The facts show that this is not universally 
so. Clearly a chair of education in some places is of a different shape, and has a 
different function, from chairs in other departments and faculties. 

This state of affairs ought to cause us grave concern, for two reasons. 
First, and most obviously, for the evidence it gives of the deplorable ‘ image ’ 
of education, as a subject in many universities. (Remember that most professors 
are appointed by committees of university senates.) Secondly, because of the 
inevitable effect it must have on the kind, and amount, of research carried on in 
education, departments, and on the number of research workers trained there. 
It might be thought that the background and experience of the professor is not 
necessarily so important, as long as his staff contains lecturers expert in the 
research field. But lecturers who are interested in doing research in educational 


* It should be noted, however, that my 1963 analysis of the fields of degree theses in 
British universities showed 55 per cent. of jae topics in the decade 1938-47, and 
68 per cent. from 1948 to 1951. (loc. ctt., Table 3). 
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psychology, and in teaching its methods, are unlikely to be attracted to such 
departments. And the professor’s own interests, and cast of mind, influence 
very profoundly the kind of appointments that are made, as well as the facilities 
provided for research. In addition. progressive developments within a depart- 
ment, such as the institution of advanced courses and new diplomas, tend to 
reflect the major interests of the head of the department. Such advanced 
courses may provide important stimulation to research, and act as breeding 
grounds for research students.* 


It may be pointed out that many institutes of education, and some depart- 
ments, appoint research fellows, and that this enables much important research 
to be done. In many cases, this appears to be the way-—~almost the only way— 
in which a responsibility to carry out research is discharged, and the discharge 
made evident. It is easier to appoint a succession of temporary research fellows 
than to build up a teaching force which is adgeuately research-minded and 
research-qualified. In some cases the fellow is appointed with an almost free 
hand in the choice of his research field: the possibility of building up a coherent 
research pattern and plan is deliberately discarded. Although it is recognised 
that one or two of these research fellows have produced interesting and import- 
ant work, it is also true that the total output from this source over the last decade 
is almost insignificant in its impact on theory and practice. These one-year 
miscellaneous fellowships are often little more than a sabbatical holiday for 
their holders. 


There is one way in which this sombre and depressing picture could be 
radically changed, and a firm base provided from which educational research 
could grow to reasonable proportions. That way is the institution of more 
chairs in education, including research chairs. We know from experience in 
other subjects (and from American experience in education) how a research 
professor, largely free from the administrative load which so hampers his 
colleagues, can build up a strong research department which can not only tackle 
long-term, co-ordinated research projects, but also give a thorough training in, 
methods and techniques to a growing number of students. To those who fear, 
with some justification, too radical a divorce of teaching from research, the 
alternative is the creation of new teaching chairs, particularly in Educational 
Psychology. This would permit the spreading of the load of administration, and 
give more time for the active direction of research by senior members of staff. 
Only with such radical innovations can we hope to make any significant advance 
from the present position. Research development depends primarily upon 
personnel. At present the number of people in this country adequately trained 
to pursue (let alone direct) ‘ hard’ research is pathetically small—and I doubt 
whether it is growing at any significant rate. Many of those that we do train, 
we lose. And lecturers in education see no career prospects in specialising in 
educational psychology and research: the prospect of appointment to a chair 
is So remote as to be almost chimerical. But with the establishment of research 
chairs and chairs in Educational Psychology, there would be a clear path 
through an increased number of fellowships, senior lectureships and readerships. 
And the stimulation to the day-to-day activities of a department and institute 


* I am thinking particularly of such courses as those at Birmingham (Post-graduate 
Diploma m Educational Psychology, Diploma in the Psychology of Childhood, Diploma for 
Teachers of Educationally Sub-normal Children) and at Manchester (Diploma in Educational 
Guidance, Diploma in Educational Psychology (Chud Guidance), Diploma in the Education 
of Handicapped Children). 
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of education produced by the existence of a research chair must not be overlooked. 
nor under-estimated. 

Now let us turm from the problem of the supply of human material to the 
provision of mechanical aids to research. Like other conditions in departments 
and institutes, the position here seems to vary enormously over the country. 
I have heard of one department of education where lecturers on the staff have 
to borrow an electric desk calculating machine from another department if they 
have any heavy computations to do. The provision of at least one such 
machine would seem to me an irreducible minimum in the way of mechanical 
aids—and a machine specifically chosen for its ease in accumulating squares 
(e.g., Friden, Marchant or Madas). 


The advent of the electronic computer has revolutionised the outlook for 
research, and brought within our grasp research projects which, a few years 
ago, would have been, far beyond our resources in time, labour and personnel. 
Its impact on, educational psychology has been (or ought to be) such greater than 
on many other sciences, because of our interest in, and dependence on, correla- 
tional analysis leading to multiple regression and factor analysis. With the 
electronic computer we can now consider with equanimity dealing with correla- 
tion matrices covering thirty or forty or more variables. But we cannot hope to 
exploit this powerful aid unless we have personnel trained to use it. The 
number of universities without an electronic computer—or access to one—is 
rapidly growing smaller: but how many of the education departments of those 
possessing a computer are able to take advantage of its presence? It is of little 
use to regard the computer as an outside ‘ consultant,’ to be employed by 
laymen. Programmes for correlations and for analysis of variance might, if 
one is lucky, already be set up at the instigation of other departments ; pro- 
grammes for multiple regression, for factor analysis and for factor rotation are 
extremely unlikely to be available. To have to rely upon the computer staff 
to punch data on tape is likely to delay one’s research by many weeks, if not to 
produce a blank refusal. It is essential to have, within the e itself, 
clerical and computing staff able to punch tapes (and to possess the necessary 
machinery), and most desirable to have at least one member of staff skilled 
enough to write the required programmes. To those who regard this as 
impossibly utopian, may I assure them that we have achieved all this in 
Manchester over the last few years, with very little diffculty. 


The use of a computer brings new problems, of course, and particularly with 
regard to its use by research students. The computer widens the horizon of the 
M.Ed. student, and brings within his grasp problems of a range and complexity 
which previously were quite impossible. But it is necessary to be sure that the 
student knows the techniques he is using, and appreciates their strengths and 
limitations. No-one should be permitted to use the computer for the calculation 
of correlations, for example, unless he has demonstrated his ability to calculate 
these ‘ by hand ’ and to interpret them. 


May I attempt to summarise the main burden of my argument? The 

ificant expansion of educational research is, I suggest, impossible at present, 
mainly because of the shortage of trained research workers. ‘When we complain 
about the microscopic amount spent on research, let us reflect on the possibility 
that we ourselves are mainly responsible for it—and by ‘ we’ I mean university 
staffs, teachers, educational adinistrators and Ministry of Education officials. 
Few of us really believe in education as an academic subject, let alone education 
as a field for research. We have, in fact, got as much research as we deserve. 
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A number of things might be done to attempt to remedy this state of affairs, 

and among the most pressing—and the most promising—are the following : 

(a) A change in Ph.D. regulations to permit teachers to work as part-time 
research students. 

(b) The institution of more chairs in education in as many British universities 
as possible, the majority being in educational psychology. 

(c) The provision of adequate aids to research in university departments (e.g., 
electric desk calculatmg machines, punched card equipment). 

(d) The training of clerical staff, research assistants and teaching staff in the 
skills necessary for the effective use of electronic computers, and in particular 
tape-punching and programme-writing. 


[V.—RESISTANCES, ORGANISATION AND CosTs.* 


By W. D. WALL 
(National Foundation for Educational Research) 


I.—THE SPEAR OF ITHURIEL. 


In his paper in this issue, Wiseman suggests that some at least of the fault is not 
in our stars but in ourselves that weds not command the resources necessary 
for educational research ; those concerned with education do not demand from 
their universities, from the Ministry of Education and, indeed, from the com- 
munity at large the resources necessary to develop research in education. 

This is at least superficially true. But as one who has been concerned with 
educational research in a variety of different administrative and academic 
contexts, it seems to me that there is more to it than this. Education is almost 
the last major field of human endeavour where it is safe for the amateur to 
pontificate because everyone is possibly (or probably) wrong, even if every one is 
probably (possibly) right. One does not need to be expert in any real sense to 
have an opinion which will be listened to. It is, too, the field of human affairs 
in which those responsible for decision making differ most markedly from those 
for whose benefit the decisions are made and where still a very high proportion 
of administrators, inspectors, professors and so on have never shared as children 
and adolescents the experience of being educated in common with 95 per cent. 
of their fellows ; or even in their professional career tried to teach them. In 
every part of our system from the classroom to the Advisory Committee, 
opinion, based upon more or less relevant, more or less objectively evaluated 
personal experience and on more or less genuine knowledge is the principal 
ingredient in decision making—and even in the choice of questions to which 
answers shall be sought. 

Further, in most practical educational situations—from the choice of 
method whereby to teach reading to the determination of the proportion of an age 
group who shall be offered higher education—the taking of any decision is likely 
to be governed by at least two quite different elements—a value judgment which 
concerns the aims of education and a variety of more or less factual and practical 
considerations. These two elements are rarely fully disentangled and looked at 
separately and even more rarely is more than a small and often irrelevant 
proportion of the necessary facts available to the decision makers. 

Excellent examples of what is meant are provided by current or immediately 
past controversies over such matters as comprehensive versus selective secondary 
education, allocation at 11 plus, or streaming. All these have been decided— 
and differently decided—with great conviction, basically on value grounds 
supported by a sufficient selection from the meagre facts and by opinions derived 
from experience. The experienced headmaster, Sir Cyril Norwood, finding his 
three types of pupil at 11; the groups who believe that the common school will 
abolish privilege, secure common humanity and tend to level up differences in 
ability : the teachers who believe that the needs of bright and not-so-bright 
children are best served by separating them into more or less homogeneous 
groups—all these and their opponents can adduce powerful arguments from 
experience backed up by estimations of what is a ‘good’ educational aim or 

* This paper has greatly benefited from the comments of Mr. H. L. Elvin, Director 
of the Institute of Education, University of London. The writer, however, accepts full 
responsibility for the views expressed 
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philosophy, just, it might be remembered, as the 18th and 19th century educators 
could adduce opinion and experience in support of the notion of faculties, and 
of the value of Latin as a mental discipline. 

Only rarely do teachers, educational administrators or advisory councils 
sit down, and ask the three distinct, though related, questions—Whaé should 
be aimed at ? (Values) ; is what we wish to have attainable compatible with other 
‘goods’? and how may the end be attained? Rarely, of course, can these 
questions be asked or answered in their simple form but they do enable us to 
see that the realm of conviction, political, religious or social philosophy is 
essentially covered in the first question; the other two can really only be 
answered empirically and it is here that research most clearly comes in, and is, at 
present, most clearly neglected. There is a fourth question to which an answer 
should be sought once a decision has been, taken—are we achieving by the means 
chosen, the ends we proposed and are there any ‘side effects,’ good or bad? 
Hitherto, this fourth question has tended to be answered by those responsible 
for taking the decision in the first place ; they go one better than cunning old 
Fury ; not only are they judge and jury, they are prosecution and defence, and 
the court is surprisingly lenient ! 

I am suggesting, therefore, that to some extent and probably unconscio 
there are defence mechanisms at work of a somewhat complicated kind. 
do not relish the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. Moreover, much of the resistance c 
the scientific study of education comes from those in university departments 
and in teaching who are professionally concerned with the improvement of the 
schools. Some experience a deeply emotional revulsion from any attempt to 
measure or predict human behaviour, to understand and, therefore, perhaps to 
control. Such opposition makesitself felt against allthe socialsciences more orless 
indifferently. It often expresses itself in moral terms—implying that it is 
sinful or dangerous to interfere with human beings, rejecting ‘ manipulation ’ 
as immoral. More frequently these days it takes the form of a profound defen- 
sive belief masquerading as scepticism, which perhaps conceals a wish or a 
fear... ‘‘ You can’t change human nature,” “ You can’t measure any of the 
important things,” and so on. The difficulty with such widespread attitudes 
is that there is sufficient truth in them to obscure the main issues. It wowd 
be morally wrong to manipulate any human, being for ends other than those which 
are ‘good’ for him. However, all education is, in fact, manipulation ; its aim 
is to change, to structure thought and behaviour. Greater knowledge of human 
growth and learning, the refmement of techniques of influencing children will, 
we hope, merely make the process more efficient: in themselves, they will be 
neither more ‘ moral ’ nor more ‘ immoral ’ than any other scientific knowledge. 

Those who express scepticism as to the possibility of research are more 
difficult to answer since only the success or failure of research work can, in fact, 
demonstrate their rightness or wrongness. The danger of much expressed 
scepticism about research in the disciplines that contribute to educational 
thought and practices is not, in fact, that it is scepticism—which is healthy— 
but that it is blind belief, a wish not to have one’s ideas and practices disturbed 
masquerading as a commonsensical agnosticism. We know from the story of 
early renaissance science how such belief can inhibit enquiry and the progress 
of knowledge. History is strewn with the wreckage of ‘ facts’ hallowed by 
centuries of belief and even the infant science of psychology has been remarkably 
iconoclastic, ın the last half-century. 

More subtle still and more difficult to combat is the attitude which says— 
with truth—“‘research takes a long time, and anyway when we get the results 
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the circumstances may have changed. Decisions have to be taken now; we 
can't wait.” Many who say this are genuinely friendly to an objective and 
empirical approach to their problems and painfully aware of the frequency with 
which they have to take action on the basis of inadequate knowledge. What 
they are liable to forget is that, while we may have to and, indeed, should act 
now in the absence of knowledge, this is neither an excuse for not attempting 
objectively and rigorously to measure and evaluate the results of our action 
nor a reason why we should not begin now to find somewhat more of the facts 
upon which our next decision should be based. 

This summary and possibly otiose discussion perhaps enables us, while 
agreeing with Wiseman that in the present state of opinion and with university 
education departments staffed and organized as they are, no rapid expansion 
is possible, to see some of the deeper reasons and resistances which have to be 
overcome in the thinking of all those professionally concerned with education. 
It should also permit us—in the light of Peel’s remarks on priorities and the 
experience described by Burroughs—to define some of the kinds of research and 
enquiry that are necessary, to serialise the organizational and conceptual 
problems involved and to suggest the financial and administrative structures 
which might be created effectively to support the kind of massive advance in 
knowledge and practice that could transform education over the next half 


century or so. 


II.—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH 
IN THE DISCIPLINES CONTRIBUTORY TO EDUCATION. 


It seems to the present writer that we might begin usefully by distinguishing 
between educational research and research in those sciences which have a 
contribution to make to education. Leaving aside for the purposes of this 
discussion, research of a somewhat different kind in the history and philosophy 
of education and conventional comparative education, we can describe educa- 
tional research, studies or investigation as being the empirical and applied 
study of things as they are, of alternative methods or organizations actually in 
operation, and the attempt to understand, evaluate and eventually to control 
an ongoing series of processes. We can also include in this, experimental 
education—that is the deliberate try-out of new methods, organizations and 
so on proposed on the basis of experience or of the results of research in other 
sciences. 

This is applied research in the relatively classical sense of the term ; and it 
will take two broadly distinguishable forms: operational research (the study 
of what is) and action research (the setting up of experimental situations in the 
practical context of the educational system in order to test them.) Research of 
either type will call upon the concepts and techniques of a variety of sciences 
which, existing in their own right and with their own problems, are none-the-less 
in Claparede’s sense, the sciences of education—general psychology, child 
development, psychometrics, sociology, statistics, economics and probably 
others.* 


* Which others is partly a question concerning the development of the sciences them- 
selves and partly a matter of the problem in hand. For example, scientific lin ics and 
semantics are clearly relevant to problems concerned with the teaching of reading, human 
genetics to the study of the relevance of particular kinds of educational method to children 
who may have aahtntive differences in intellectual functioning. Similarly, philosophy 
helps in the on of the aims to be achieved and, therefore, in the setting up of valid as 
well as testable hypotheses. 
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Research in the sciences contributory to education—-much of it of the kind 
described by Peel—is not, perhaps, to be called ‘ pure ’ in the sense used in the 
simpler sciences. From the present point of view it may be distinguished by 
not being concerned principally with an immediate, complex, practical problem 
but as being ‘ Fundamental ’ in the sense that it is directed to the development 
and testing of a coherent body of theory in its own field, and to the fashioning 
of the appropriate instruments of study and measurement. 

Within either of these two—-educational research and research in the 
sciences of education—it is suggested that we may have * hard’ research in 
Wiseman’s terms or the sort of study which can to some degree at least be 
carried out by those experienced in education, but not specifically trained in the 
research methods appropriate to more elaborate enquiries. This latter type of 
activity has been likened by Hearnshaw to ‘ bird watching ’—a kind of observa- 
tional descriptive activity of a semi-scientific sort. 

To the present writer, this latter seems a false, misleading distinction. 


IIT.—Ricowur. 


The characteristic of research activity of a scientific sort lies, not in the 
method employed, but in the rigour with which any bias in the observer or 
inherent in the situation is excluded or allowed for, in the scrupulous testing of 
alternative hypotheses, in parsimony of interpretation and in the attempt to 
estimate margins of error in the measurements, estimates or observations on 
which it is based. How far any given enquiry can be rigorous and objective 
depends upon two things—the existence, accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
measuring and investigatory instruments ; and the degree to which those who 
plan the enquiry possess the conceptual framework and the knowledge of likely 
sources of error to analyse adequately the problem to be attacked; and of 
these, the second is clearly more important than the first; it amounts to an 
attitude of mind—rigorous but impartial agnosticism we might call it as against 
the prejudice (or scepticism) inherent in belief. 

At this point it should be said most emphatically that in education, as in 
other social fields, many of the most important problems can at present only 
be investigated by dispassionate observation, with specific measurement 
techniques being used where appropriate and by weighting other factors in 
accordance with experience, judgment and insight. Such studies—if they are 
rigorously conceived and especially if they are conducted within a strong and 
sound conceptual framework, have the basic characteristic of scientific research. 
We might go further and suggest that they are more ‘ scientific’ than those 
which attempt to leave out of the study any aspects which are too subtle and 
complex for measurement (at present at least) or than those which use falsely 
precise measures. 

In the early stages of any science the concepts, the investigory techniques 
and the measures are lacking. ‘Bird watching’ is an essential preliminary to 
more elaborate studies; but it need be no less scientific—i.e., rigorous and 
objective—for that. Its margins of error will be larger, its predictions less sure 
and the conceptual framework which it begins to build more vague and fluid at 
first than one would hope to attain by the successive approximations to the 
truth which is the march of any developing science. Some of the difficulty of the 
social scientist and particularly of those who work in the field of educational 
research, is that, knowing our techniques to be much less powerful and objective 
than we would like, too many of us seek to anticipate criticism by adopting not 
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necessarily appropriate methods from the natural and ‘exact’ sciences,* by 
limiting our enquiries to those trivialities which lend themselves to a more-or-less 
artificial and spurious objectivity of examination, or by confining ourselves to 
the role of critic giving no hostages to fortune or our colleagues. 


It is quite true that almost any real issue in education, or in child ETA 
ast S a dangerous and threatening situation; the problems to be 
cannot be much simplified without radically changing them: the 
vatiables concerned are rarely independent, rarely simple and practically never 
can they be systematically eliminated or-varied. The best measures we have— 
for example, a test of asimple educational attamment—are remarkably blunt 
and imprecise instruments. Few of us, indeed, sufficiently dominate the various 
related and often incipient bodies of knowledge and experience necessary both 
to formulate adequate hyppotheses and to estimate the sources of error. This 
makes it all the more necessary that strong, well-staffed departments of research 
and higher degrees should exist which can provide a coherent programme 
of researches and studies within the framework of which the individual M.A. 
or Ph.D. student can investigate a real and complex problem rather than, as too 
often at present, playing safe by choosing an innocuous more or less trivial 
topic or a well-trodden path. 


[V.—RESEARCH CHAIRS? RESEARCH DEPARTMENTS ? 


Wiseman suggests as some part of the remedy for this the establishment of 
research chairs in the universities. The idea is attractive, even seductive. 
There is, however, room for serious doubt as to its effectiveness as the principal 
means of developing research. There are, as has been suggested earlier, a 
number of sciences which have contributions to make to education and it is 
doubtful whether one research chair per department would be anything like 
adequate. In spite of the invidious choices which would be involved, it would 
probably be better to develop strong research departments adequately staffed 
and financed, in a few universities, rather than spread research chairs and 
resources out too thinly. A degree of specialisation might then be developed 
and M.A. and Ph.D. students be encouraged to go to a department whose 
ongoing programme of research is in line with their interests. Research of any 
complexity and continuity depends not merely upon the creative research 
worker, or on the stable team concerned with a broad area of study ; nor is the 

‘ironmongery ° of calculating machines and electronic computers the whole 
answer. Any worthwhile research in education involves an immense amount of 
clerical and administrative work. Experience is beginning to suggest that each 
research worker requires at least two experienced clerical assistants and a small 
team of computers. 


University administrators have not yet accustomed themselves to the idea 
that it is uneconomic to oblige a relatively highly paid member of the professional 
staff to do work which can be done at less cost (and more efficiently) by a clerk or 
secretary. The dangers in our present habits of thought about research are that 
because we do not grasp the nature and the magnitude of the problems before us, 
we shall plan, staff and finance research on a scale which will condemn us 
either to confine our studies to probes of a pilot kind or to limit them to largely 
survey kinds of studies which, though interesting and valuable, fall short of 
what is necessary for the development of comprehensive theory. 


* Whose ‘ exactness ’ is merely relative and by no means absolute. 
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V.—SOME CURRENT RESEARCH AND ITS LESSONS. 


. We may, perhaps, illustrate this by considering some kinds of educational 
research which are at present going on. The National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research has undertaken two National surveys of educational attainment, 
one in 1955 and the other in 1960; further similar surveys are planned at 
quinquennial intervals. The rationale and methods of these surveys have been 
described by Pidgeon in this Journal and elsewhere. The value of the results 
which are being obtained is unquestioned and they supplement both im breadth 
and in depth-the pioneer surveys of Godfrey Thomson and the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education. Such surveys are based upon group tests administ- 
ered for the most part by teachers ; and the scores are related to a considerable 
array of other variables, such as socio-economic indices, parental occupation, 
types of school organization, size of class and, in the case of Wales, linguistic 
background. Information on most of these variables has to be obtained by 
questionnaires and inevitably is gathered in a lified form. The analysis of 
such information can result in the discovery pee establishment of suggestive 
associations ;. but it can tell us little of dynamic interactions and little or 
nothing about causes. From such data predictions about the expected 
behaviour of groups can be made with known likelihoods of error ; little light, 
however, can be thrown upon, individual variation or the reasons why the excep- 
tions occur. For this, two further steps are clearly necessary ; the one would 
involve continued close skilled study of individual children; the other would 
imply the systematic experimental variation of a major variable—for example, 
type of school organisation. Immediately such a conception is accepted, it 
becomes clear that the staffing involved is both more considerable in number and 
different in quality from that required for a survey—and the cost very much 
higher. Whereas a major survey costs about £4—-£5,000 per annum its enrich- 
ment in depth would probably double the expenditure. 


Similar remarks may be made about operational research of the type 
undertaken by the N.F.E.R. in Reading (Dr. J. M. Morris) and Arithmetic/ 
Mathematics (Dr. J. B. Biggs). In the first case sizeable groups of children have 
been studied individually, followed up over a period with marked enrichment 
of the results, but it has not so far been possible to develop a complementary 
action, type of research which, in the light of knowledge gamed from the broad 
surveys, would vary teaching method systematically over a number of years. 
In the case of the arithmetic/mathematics enquiry, a complementary action 
research has been started, but because only one fully trained worker can be 
employed on it, the enquiry will mevitably lack the depth which would be 
given—for example—by prolonged classroom observation or the individual 
testing of a sample of children at intervals. 


Significant advances in our knowledge of education are likely to come when 
we can combine some or all of the following in our research designs : 


(a) Broad background sampling surveys. 
(b) Intensive case studies of individual children in the light of such surveys. 


(c) Experimental situations deliberately set up—e.g., teaching method 
experiments. 


(4) The, follow-up of groups over a considerable period (5-10 years). 
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Furthermore, most educational problems involve for their study and 
solution, at least the sciences of experimental pedagogy,t educational psychology, 
child development, sociology, and probably economics ; because of this other 
things of a structural and administrative kind are involved. The research must 
be planned and probably conducted by a team representing most of the relevant 
disciplines—even if some are rudimentary and even if leadership lies with one 
individual. It must be affiliated to an institution which can ensure continuity 
and follow-up so that the departure of a research worker or professor does not 
lead to the abandonment of the research. And it must be supported by an 
efficient, continuing and (relatively to current university standards) lavish 
administrative and clerical staff. If to this we add the point made by Wiseman 
that machines—desk calculators and electronic computors—are also essential, 
not on the basis of temporary loans but as an integral part of the research set-up, 
we begin to see that considerable resources are involved in any expansion. 


The current danger is that we shall be timid and—because we do not 
immediately have a source of highly trained research workers—expansion will 
take the form of too little and too late. This—as we can see by a study of the 
developments of the last ten years—leads to a hotch-potch development. 
Some are tempted to go for the more-or-less uncontrolled study or experiment 
which can be quickly conducted and written up rather than take the risk of 
embarking on a long-term and reasonably rigorous research, 


Here, perhaps, we should pause and count the likely costs. An adequate 
method study conducted in primary schools and supported by the full volun 
co-operation of teachers and L.E.As. but not containing any element of individ- 
ual psychological study of children (which would be costly in time) costs at a 
minimum between £5,000 and £6,000 a year in salaries, administrative costs, 
materials and so on. Field work could not take less than two to three years ; 
this with a preparatory year and a year or more for the analysis and writing up 
of the results, means that the lowest real cost will be £25—-£35,000. If, however, 
such a project is enriched by greater complexity in the variables studied—for 
example, an analysis of children’s motivations, interests, attitudes, etc., as well 
as their attainments—-and by the study of the effects of a method on individual 
thought processes ; and if provision be made for a follow-up of the subjects over 
a further three or five years, then the costs would be at least doubled. 


Costs of the order of £10— £12,000 a year for a project only seem high 
because in educational research we have never had resources bearing any relation 
to the possibilities of useful research let alone to needs. Industry is prepared to 

more than this in investigating a likely market for one product. Almost 
all the valuable work going on at present is underfmanced. As far as I know, 
no research unit concerned with educational research possesses even the simplest 
machinery for card-sorting: and many workers consider themselves lucky to 
have a hand calculating machine. Apart from small specialised units in four or 
five universities, the N.F.E.R. is the only organisation which can ensure con- 
tinuity in a long-term research programme. Can we truly say, in the face of our 
increasing rate of educational expenditure, that--say—a hundred projects of 
the kind described in the previous paragraph are more than could be mounted 
successfully over the next five years? or than are urgently necessary ? 


+ I apologise for this continental phrase, but we do not seem to have a term for the 
devising and testing of ific methods, materials and sọ on, which is an as yet relatively 
undeveloped aspect of educational study in this country, > 
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- VI.—NATIONAL ORGANISATION OF RESEARCH. 


It is instructive to consider what such an effort might mean financially, 
organisationally and in terms of our attitudes. If the universities are to play a 
significant part in the development of educational research, then certain depart- 
ments and institutes will have to have fully staffed and equipped departments 
of research and higher degrees. Most of their staff will have to be full-time 
research workers with only occasional teaching duties of the familiar kind— 
lecture courses, seminars and teaching practice supervision—though one would 
hope that ier ba concerned with teaching would also participate in research. 
Such research departments will have a double function—that of conducting 
research, on, the necessary scale and over considerable periods of time, devoted 
to a broad field of study, and that of providing a thorough basic training for 
research workers. A student wishing to read for an M.Ed. or Ph.D. would, in 
fact, have to choose his university in function of the research interests of the 
department of education concerned rather than join a department and do 
research of his own choice irrespective of the competence or interest of his 
supervisors. 


While it is clear the principal discipline involved in most empirical research 
in education is educational psychology, the staffing of the university research 
units—and the provisions of senior posts, readerships and chairs—-will have to 
reflect the fact that there is a range of sciences which should contribute to 
educational study and research. We should expect to find sociologists, statis- 
ticlans, economists, social psychologists, pure psychologists and others in the 
teams, differently combined according to the area of research. We may have 
to go much further than this. Much research basic to education should, in fact, 
be inter-departmental, involving colleagues in other social sciences, in medicine, 
physiology and so on. The existence of strong departments in, say, the basic 
sciences of psychology, sociology and statistics might—as well as the strength 
of the department or institute of education itself—be a criterion determining 
the placement of a given research unit. 


It is unlikely that we could finance, equip and staff at every university a 
worthwhile department of research and higher degrees on this scale ; and it is 
better to have fewer good ones, than to disperse resources, in the interests of 
‘ fairness.’ Moreover, there are other and less expensive forms of research 
activity in education which might appropriately be placed within smaller 
departments.* 

Much of the research to be carried on should be of the kind described by 
Peel as ‘ probes’; much of it one would expect to be concerned with the 
development and testing of theory ` some of it would be basic in the sense that 
it concerned itself with the shaping of instruments and techniques ; and some of 
it would be applied in the broad sense that it would experiment in considerable 
numbers of schools or with large samples of children. 


* Education is a field of applied study to which research and study of various kinds— 
not all of it based on measurement, experiment or objective observation——-has a major 
contribution to make; but this contribution 1s not unique. What we cali the theory of 
Education will always consist of our reflective and critical thinking about education in this 
light of theory and research in the basic disciplines that contribute to educational study. 
Ultimately, even the smallest educational decision in practice will be based upon an assess- 
ment of facts, experience, research results and so on in the light of a system of values, a 
philosophy of education and of society. Hence, every education department might be 
expected to be a centre of development of educational theory in these senses. 
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However, university research is not likely to meet all needs or satisfy all 
demands. Much research must be of an operational or action, type—concermed 
with the working of what is, or, experimenting, with novel techniques, organisa- 
tions or methods—and must be national in its sampling as well as in the co- 
operation it evokes. For this, institutions much more fully staffed and equipped 
and similar in standing to the present National Foundation for Educational 
Research or the Scottish Council for Research in Education are clearly necessary. 
Each of these institutions represents a broad partnership between educational 
authorities, teachers, universities and the Ministry of Education and each is 
well placed to do work on a national scale, to provide services of co-ordination, 
and to act as a clearing house for the exchange of information between research 
workers and for the rapid feedback into the educational system of knowledge 
gained from research. In the light of needs, neither the $.C.R.E. nor the 
N.F.E.R. is staffed or financed to fulfil all the tasks they might with advantage 
do; but each has the nucleus necessary for expansion, and, what is perhaps 
even more important, the know-how and the goodwill of the schools. Such 
national institutions might be concerned not only with research of the type they 
now do, but with such matters as the testing and development of new educational 
material, e.g., teaching machines, educational television, textbooks—controlled 
experiments with new curricula, as well as with assistance in research, con- 
sultative and information services for teachers, L.E.A’s and the Ministry of 
“Education. They should also play a much more considerable part than they 
now do in the training of research workers. 

The third leg of an adequate organisation for educational research is one 
frequently overlooked. Local education authorities are, much more frequently 
than ever before, involved in taking crucial educational decisions which involve 
considerable expenditure and affect the happiness and success of large numbers 
of children. Even where some of the evidence exists to provide the background 
for such decisions, local circumstances are likely heavily to modify it. Similarly, 
decisions made and implemented should be subject to something more than 
casual impressionistic evaluation. Finally, there is at present a great deal of 
information gathered in L.E.A. offices—about children, about teachers, about 
expenditure, about the results of examinations, for example—which, once it 
has met its ad koc use, drains into the sand. All this seems to point to the need 
for L.E.A’s. of any size to have small research units of their own—probably as a 
development of their psychological services which have the skills to undertake 
the work, the close contact with the schools which makes the gathering of data 
and the dissemination of information relatively easy and a certain measure of 
independence. 

The kind of organisation, outlned here will not come about spontaneously. 
Aware of the needs and of the history of the development of research in Medicine 
and Agriculture, the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee recently. put 
forward a memorandum to the Ministry of Education and Minister for Science. 
The suggestion there was made that the Government should set up a Council 
for Educational Research responsible directly, as are the M.R.C., the A.R.C. and 
the D.S.I.R. to the Privy Council through the Minister for Science. On such a 
Council the Ministry of Education, Local Education Authorities, Teachers, 
Universities and others would be represented by presumably expert and 
knowledgeable people who could undertake the task of planning development. 
The then Minister of Education, Sir David Eccles, did not think well of the idea 
or thought it mopportune. He had already set up within the Ministry a Research 
and Inteligence Branch endowed with a small but—one would like to hope— 
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growing budget—thus repeating the experience of Michael Sadler and the early 
days of the A.R.C. Sadler’s unit closed down and the A.R.C. had to be—with 
some difficulty—detached from the Ministry of Agriculture before it could fully 
develop. The work of the Ministry’s R. and I. Branch so far, in spite of its 
limited resources, has been excellent ; and probably the Ministry will always 
need to have such a section. However, one must beg leave to ask whether this 
is enough and whether the development of research in education is best served 
by a small section in any Ministry. 


VII.—CoNCLUSION. 


In different ways the contributors to the present symposium have stressed 
that our present research effort in education is pitifully small and that what there 
is of itis patchy. They have stressed that, in education, there are at least three 
functions which research should serve and which are not necessarily always 
separate: that of advancing theory ; that of testing the results of decisions and 
modifying practice while it is in course ; and that of improving the professional 
skills of teachers and others through participation in research. We are not 
perhaps so well agreed about how far and how fast we could go, if the financial 
resources were available. We all point to the consequences of the neglect of the 
past decades—the absence of tramed staff, of the organisational structures and 
even the concepts, and of the expensive machinery for statistical analysis. The 
present writer would agree that, if we were given a million pounds tomorrow, 
there would be serious embarrassment in attempting to use it wisely on research. 
This, however, should not be allowed to become an excuse for not planning now 
for a steady and fairly rapid build-up of effort over the next five or ten years ; 
nor should we encourage the belief that more and more uncontrolled experi-- 
ments and well-intentioned studies of this or that without any attempt at 
rigorous control of the results are, in the absence of fully developed techniques 
of measurement and evaluation and of highly trained workers, a satisfactory 
substitute. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INHIBITION OF MOTOR 
RESPONSE AND COGNITIVE PERFORMANCE* 


By C. C. ANDERSON 
(University of Alberta) 


SUMMARY. Tests of motor inhibition, cognition, socio-economic status, 
psychological control and dogmatısm were administered to a sample of grade 8 
students (average age 14 years) so that two hypotheses could be tested : firstly, 
that the capacity for motor inhibition was correlated with level of cognitive 
performance, and secondly, that such a correlation could be explamed in terms 
of child rearing practices characteristic of parents of relatively superior socio- 
economic status, which involve the positive reinforcement of motor inhibition, 
the presence of positive reinforcement being signified by a negative correlation 
between inhibition ability and dogmatism. The first hypothesis was supported, 
upper inhibition groups showing a consistent and occasionally significant 
superiority in cognitive performance over lower inhibition groups. The second 
hypothesis was not supported, the correlation between dogmatism and control 
retaining its significance and even its magnitude, despite the fact that the 
influence of socio-economic status had been partialled out. An explanation 
was attempted of the significant correlation between inhibition capacity and 
score on dogmatism. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


SINGER (1955) has impressively documented the fact that many psychologists 
notably Freud (1950, p. 553, originally 1900 ; and 1959, p. 16, originally 1911), 
Thurstone (1924) and Harlow (1958, p. 282) have hypothesized an association 
between the capacity to inhibit motor responses and level of cognitive perform- 
ance. Evidence for this hypothesis has been provided by Meltzoff and Levine 
(1954), Levine, Glass and Meltzoff (1957), Levine, Spivack and Wight (1959) 
and Spivack, Levine and Sprigle (1959). The most obvious hypothetical 
antecedent condition of this relationship is, as Singer (1955, pp. 263-264) 
suggests, a pattern of child-rearmg in which the parents have reinforced any 
attempt on the part of the child to delay the gratification of fundamental drives 
and to inhibit associated motor activity. The relevance of these investigations 
to education has not been noted partly because the subjects studied have been 
adults and partly because experimental and research tests of cognitive perform- 
ance have been used in place of the more conventional intelligence tests. The 
present study is an attempt to remedy this situation by validating these two 
hypotheses as manifested in the responses of adolescents and pre-adolescents to 
some of the tests of motor inhibition used in the previous studies, and to cogni- 
tive tests of the more usual standardized sort. 

The first hypothesis, that there is a relationship between the capacity to 
inhibit motor response and level of cognitive performance, was tested directly 
by comparing the extent of cognitive performance of a group of marked 
inhibitors with that of a group of marked non-inhibitors. The second hypothesis 
that the foregoing relationship is a product of a child-rearing pattern in which 
delay of motor responses, especially those associated with the gratification of 
fundamental drives, is reinforced and the opposite behaviour either punished or 
ignored, was tested indirectly in the following way. Davis (1952) has concluded 


* The writer is indebted to the University of Alberta Research Grants Committee for 
financial aid for this research. 
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that this capacity to inhibit motor response is a product of parental punish- 
ment of undesirable behaviour, a practice which is likely to activate in the child 
a state of ‘ socialized anxiety ’ which motivates him to behave in parentally- 
approved ways. If Davis is correct in his contention that such an upbringing is 
characteristic of urban middle-class parents and if Singer’s hypothesis about the 
child-rearing antecedents of the relationship between motor inhibition and 
cognitive performance is also correct, then the group of motor inhibitors must 
be significantly superior to the group of non-inhibitors in socio-economic 
status as well as in cognitive performance. 

However, this prediction can also be made without using Davis’s concept of 
‘socialized anxiety ’ and by stressing the positive or Skinnerian approach to 
reinforcement. For example, Maccoby, Gibbs, ef al. (1954) conclude, from their 
study of methods of child-rearing by mothers in two social classes (upper-middle 
and upper-lower) in Boston, that upper-lower mothers are more likely to use 
negative reinforcement techniques in disciplining the child (physical punishment, 
ridicule, deprivation of privileges), the upper-middle mothers being far more 
permissive and imposing fewer restrictions. If this is the case and if motor 
inhibition can, be learned as a result of positive parental reinforcement, it might 
again by hypothesized that the inhibitors would be markedly superior to the 
non-inhibitors on a measure of socio-economic status. Therefore, to facilitate 
a less ambiguous explanation of the child-rearing conditions underlying any 
observed relationship between, inhibition and socio-economic status, a test of 
dogmatism was also administered to the sample of subjects. This was a move 
dictated by the following consideration. Frenkel-Brunswik’s (1954, pp. 236- 
237) description of the upbringing of authoritarians stresses the presence of 
negative reinforcement and is remarkably similar to Davis’s picture of middle- 
class child-training in terms of socialised anxiety. If, therefore, the present 
research establishes positive relationships between inhibition and socio-economic 
status and between inhibition and dogmatism, then Davis’s position will be 
supported. If, however, Maccoby is correct in her description of the relatively 
permissive middle-class child-rearing practices which reduce the child’s ambival- 
ence towards the parents, the hallmark of the authoritarian (Sanford, 1956, p. 
278), then the relationship between inhibition and dogmatism will be negative, 
a point already made plausible by Gough (1956, p. 192). 

Accordingly, the two hypotheses tested in the present study are: firstly, 
that motor inhibitors are significantly superior to non-inhibitors in cognitive 
performance; secondly, that they are also significantly superior in socio- 
economic status, but significantly inferior in dogmatism, the latter two predic- 
tions encompassing the second hypothesis testing the validity of the Maccoby 
version of child-rearing practices by parents of higher socio-economic status. 


II].—-METHOD OF INVESTIGATION AND TESTS USED. 


The testing was carried out in three large schools which had been chosen in 
1960 by a graduate student, Dr. W. B. Elley,* as typical of the grade VII 
(average age 13 years) school population, of Edmonton, Alberta. Elley selected 
this sample after demonstrating that it did not differ significantly in age, 
intelligence, occupational level and sex from a random sample of 432 pupils 


* The present writer is indebted to Dr. Elley for his provision of the test scores. Further 
details of the sampling can be found in Elley’s thesis, “ A Comparative Study of Socio- 
Economic Bias in Selected Intelligence Tests.” 
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tests, took the following tests in 1960 and the scores were made available to the 
present writer one year later by Dr. Elley: Raven’s (1954) Standard Pro- 
gressive Matrices ; the Lorge Thorndike Non-Verbal Intelligence Test, level 4 
(1957) ; the California Test of Mental Maturity, Short Form, Elementary (1957); 
and a Home Index questionnaire, adapted from one devised by Gough (1946). 
In 1961, when the pupils were in grade VIII, the present writer administered 
the following tests: The motor inhibition (MH) tests were borrowed with slight 
changes from Meltzoff and Levine and from Neel (1960). In MHI and MH3, the 
pupils read a p ee) describing an exciting episode (a motor race in MHI ; 
a lion hunt in MH3) and were then asked to copy out the paragraph as slowly 
as possible, taking care to keep the pencil always moving on the paper. The 
instructions were repeated twice, and the time allotted for slow writing on each 
test was five minutes. In the second test (MH2), the pupils were encouraged to 
write as quickly as possible the sentence “ Edmonton is in Canada ” for two 
minutes, and then were switched to writing the same sentence on another page 
as slowly as possible for two minutes. The first, second (MH2A) and third tests 
were scored by subtracting from 100 the total number of letters written by the 
pupil. The second test was also scored (MH2B) by multiplying by 10 the 
ratio of the number of letters written in the fast-writing phase to the number 
written in the slow-writing phase. Two other tests were administered, a 
Psychological Control Questionnaire (PCQ), previously used by Luft (1959) and 
Shippee-Blum (1959) and designed to measure the capacity to control impulse 
gratification, and an abbreviated version of Rokeach’s (1960) test of dogmatism 
devised to suit the pupil’s level of maturity - - 


MI.—RESULTS. 


The ieran of scores for each of these anion indices (1=MH1, 
2=MH2A and 3=MH3) were normalised and the intercorrelations ran: 
Tie = °834 ; r,,= 902 andr, ,==-879. The three tests were regarded as reasonably 
reliable and suitable for research purposes. 
drawn from the city-wide grade VI testing carried out in 1959. The present 
sample, consisting of 258 of Elley’s 271 students who had completed all the 

- Ten, scores were available for each student, one each on MH1 and MH3, two 
on MH2, and one each on the following variables: Home Index (HI), Raven, 
Lorge-Thorndike (L-Th.), California Verbal .(Calif.), Psychological Control 
Questionnaire (PCQ) and Dogmatism (Dogm). The top and bottom 15 per cent. 
(N =38) of cases in the four inhibition distributions and on a composite distribu- 
tion based on the total of the four scores were isolated into upper and lower 
inhibition groups, and the significance of the differences between their average 

ormances on the other six variables was tested by analysis of variance, the 
relevant F ratio appearing in Table 1. 

Certain conclusions may be drawn from these results. The upper inhibition 
groups perform consistently better on the cognitive variables than the lower 
inhibition groups, especially the groups isolated on the basis of performance on 
MH2A, and application of the sign test (fourteen of the fifteen F ratios are in 
the expected direction) permits the conclusion that there is a significant differ- 
ence between the cognitive performance of groups differentiated on the basis of 
measures of motor inhibition. The first hypothesis is validated. Probably all F 
ratios would have been significant and recourse to the sign test unnecessary if all 
inhibition measures had been obtained like those in MH2 after a significant 
amount of arousal (Hebb, 1958, p. 250) had been activated. Lindsley (1957, 
p. 80) has argued in the same way that the insignificant relationship established 
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TABLE 1 i 
F RATIO ESTIMATES OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UPPER AND 
LOWER INHIBITION GROUPS ON SOME DISCRIMINANT VARIABLES. 


6-195*t 
5-07*+ 


7°33** ft 





** Significant at the 1 per cent. level. 
* Significant at the 5 per cent. level. 
t Lower inhibition group mean greater than upper inhibition group mean. 


between traditional EEG measures and intelligence would not appear if the 
former measures were made after arousal had been activated. It is reasonable 
to assume that a measure of inhibition is most valid when taken during a time 
of enforced inhibition. 


A second conclusion is that the upper inhibition groups are significantly less 
dogmatic than the lower inhibition groups, and also tend to show higher scores 
on the PCQ. Further, the upper groups isolated on, the basis of A and the 
composite index are significantly superior to the lower groups in socio-economic 
status, and the groups derived from the other three mdices show a consistent 
trend in this direction. However, the second hypothesis is not given much 
support. The association between inhibition and dogmatism is clearly stronger 
than that between inhibition and socio-economic status because significant 
differences between the two groups in dogmatism are observed on three occasions 
(MH1, MH2B, and MH3) while there are no corresponding differences in socio- 
economic status. It was, therefore, decided to test the validity. of the second 
hypothesis by calculating, for MH2A and composite scores, where the associa- 
tion between inhibition and socio-economic status is strongest, the extent of the 
correlation between inhibition and dogmatism with the influence of socio- 
economic status partialled out. Clearly, if the significant negative correlation 
between, inhibition and dogmatism is a product largely of the child-rearing 
practices associated with socio-economic status, then this partial correlation 


will be insignificant. 


TABLE 2 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS DERIVED FROM Two Sers oF Dara BETWEEN INHIBITION (MH) 
AND DOGMATISM WITH Socio-Economic STATUS PARTIALLED OUT. 
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We may conclude from these findings that the association between motor 
inhibition and dogmatism is independent of socio-economic status and that, 
therefore, the second hypothesis is not supported. 
It might be argued that this significant partial correlation is largely a 
roduct of sex differences in the capacity for motor inhibition. There is evidence 
Carrigan, 1960, p.334) for the widely-accepted view that females are significantly 
antly more impulsive than males; possibly, therefore, there are significantly 
more females in the lower inhibition groups and they may be more dogmatic 


than males. Table 3 provides evidence bearing on the first part of this con- 
tention. 


TABLE 3 


Tae NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES IN ALL FOUR UPPER AND LOWER INHIBITION GROUPS. 


Inhibition Groups 





The chi-square of 6-064 is significant at the 5 per cent. level and it may be 
concluded that, for these data at least, females are markedly more impulsive 
than males. But are these impulsive women significantly more dogmatic than 
lower-group males, and, by implication, are the less impulsive males in the upper 
groups less dogmatic than upper-group females? The average scores on the 
dogmatism test of males and females in all five upper and lower inhibition 
groups were: upper females 37-5 (S.D. 13-4), upper males 35-8 (S.D. 14-5), 
lower females 45:4 (S.D. 13-6) and lower males 49 (S.D. 14-5). The within- 
inhibition, groups mean differences are insignificant and, in any case, the sex 
means run in a direction opposite to that predicted by the argument under 
consideration. Clearly, there is no evidence for the contention that the females 
who preponderate m the lower-inhibition groups are significantly more dogmatic 
than, their male counterparts. 

A final pomt remains to be made. It might be argued, that the relationship 
between, inhibition and cognition is curvilinear and that a group chosen from 
the middle of the distribution of any inhibition scores would be either signific- 
antly superior or significantly inferior to the upper and lower groups in average 
cognitive performance. If this were the case, then analysing the performance of 
the two isolated groups only would merely obscure rather than clarify the 
relationship. However, the average cognitive performance (on Raven, Lorge- 
Thorndike and California Verbal) of five median inhibition groups consistently 
fell between the average of the corresponding five upper and lower inhibition 
groups, and it was concluded that the relationship between inhibition and 
cognition was linear rather than curvilinear. 


TV.—DIscussion. 
The relationships established between inhibition, cognition and dogmatism 
are congruent with a pattern of results from personality studies in which 
extraverts are designated non-inhibitors (Eysenck, 1957; Carrigan, 1960) 
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relatively inferior to introverts in cognitive Reh tae (Lynn, 1958) and 
_ Significantly more authoritarian (Eysenck, 1954). Reinforcing this point, 
Messick and Hill (1959) have demonstrated oat the impulsive person acts 
quickly without too much reflection, generalizes on the minimum of evidence and 
reaches. perceptual closure quickly, characteristics which impair cognitive 
performance and which are aspects of the intolerance of ambiguity which 
Frenkel-Brunswik (1949) has claimed to be fundamental to authoritarianism. 
The present results also fit neatly into a neuropsychological model of motivation 
recently elaborated by Berlyne (1960), who contends, borrowing heavily from 
Hebb, that stimulation of the reticular arousal system (Lindsley, 1957 ; Magoun, 
1958) facilitiates both motor and cortical activity, and that much of the 
organism’s behaviour is designed homeostatically to restore the origmal and 
presumably optimal level of arousal. Part of this control or arousal-reduction 
behaviour consists of voluntary and mvoluntary inhibitory impulses sent by 
the cortex to the RAS to counteract the original arousal. Anxiety arises, 
according to Berlyne (1960, p. 181), if the cortex is caught momentarily off 
balance and cannot exercise its restraining influence immediately to restore 
at an extrapolation from this position might take the form that 
a will also arise whenever the arousal system is so persistently and 
ngly activated that it taxes the individual’s power of corticoreticular 
ae The arousal potential (sbid., p. 179) most capable of stimulating such 
an unpleasantly high arousal level is that involving ambiguity or uncertainty 
(tbid., p. 206) and consequently, the impulsive, easily-aroused, extraverted 
person, who is incapable of tolerating such a state of uncertainty to which he is 
liable to be subject, will tend to find arousal-equilibrium in dogmatism. He will 
also be characterized, if Berlyne’s model is correct, by the relatively powerful 
motor impulses and impaired cognitive performance demonstrated in the 
present experiment. This is the same contrast as Couch and Keniston (1960) 
make between ‘ yeasayers’ and ‘naysayers,’ the main trait discriminants 
being degree of oral and motor speed and activity (1960, p. 163), ‘ impulse 
control’ (sisd., p. 167) and ‘intellectual orientation,’ the extreme poles of the 
last discriminant being the “ . . . yeasayer’s preference for blunt, straightforward, 
and extreme opinions...” as against the naysayer’s cautious and logical 
analysis of questions (sb1d., p. 168). 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS USING THE JUNIOR 
MAUDSLEY PERSONALITY, INVENTORY , 


E _NEUROTICISM’ AND EXTRAVERSION IN SCHOOL- 
BOYS AS MEASURED BY THE JUNIOR MAUDSLEY 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


By M. PAULINE CALLARD anp CHRISTINE L. GOODFELLOW 
(University of Exeter) 


SUMMARY. The Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory was administered to 
3,559 schoolboys between the ages of 11 years to 14 years 11 months, in second- 
ary schoolsin Devon. The results obtained indicate that there is an association 
between achievement of status in the educational hierarchy and scoring on 
Neuroticism. Lower status groups (e g., secondary modern schools and less 
intelligent groups within all schools) were shown to have higher Neuroticism 
averages than the higher status groups (grammar 'schools and more intelligent 
groups within schools). The evidence was that at the top of the educational 
hierarchy there is a tendency for Neuroticism and Intelligence to be positively 
correlated for individuals whist at the bottom of the hierarchy they are 
significantly negatively correlated. Neuroticism and Extraversion were both 
found to vary slightly with age. The younger age groups have higher Neuroti- 
cism averages but lower Extraversion averages. 


J.—INTRODUCTION. 


THe Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory is designed by Messrs. Furneaux 
and Gibson, (1961) to measure Neuroticism and Extraversion of children within 
the age range of about 9 to 14 years. It is based on Eysenck’s theory of person- 
ality factors (Eysenck, 1953) and is the only personality test of this kind 
available for English children at present.* 

The J.M.P.I. consists of fifty re-arranged and some re-phrased items of the 
Pintner Children’s Personality Inventory (Pintner, et al., 1938), making it less 
sensitive to response bias, directed only to the assessment of Neuroticism and 
Extraversion and more easily comprehensible to English school children. It was 
standardised by administering it to seventy-eight boys and seventy-eight girls 
between, the ages of 9 and 14 years, under both individual and group conditions. 
The distribution of I.Qs. for the group was positively skewed. The resultant 
scores were—Extraversion: mean 12:39, S.D. 3:54; Neuroticism: mean 
7:35, S.D. 3-54. Separate scores were not distinguished for boys and girls. 


The, aim of this research was to establish norms for Neuroticism and 
Extraversion for school boys between the ages of 11 years and 14 years 11 
months, in rural and urban secondary schools in Devon, and also to contribute 
data to the validation of the J.M.P.I. This enabled comparison to be made 
between average scores for different types of schools, and of age groups and 
streams within the schools. It was also possible in the case of three schools to 
compare individual scores on Neuroticism and Extraversion with I.Qs. 


* Itis understood that another modification of the Pinter Inventory is bemg gr ne he 
by Mr. D. G. Mulligan, of the National Foundation for Educational Research, bu 
not been published. 
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II.—-OUTLINE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 


Although there is no previous research on a large scale concerning results 
obtained for the Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory, there are a number of 
reports relating to Neuroticism and Intelligence and academic achievement for 
adults 


The results of recent investigations suggest that there is an association 
between, Neuroticism and Intelligence, but there is no general agreement as to 
whether it is a negative or positive association. Lynn (1959) found that 
university students tend to score higher on Neuroticism than the general 
population. Furneaux (1956) found that there was a positive correlation between 
Neuroticism and attainment in university students. Lynn and Gordon (1961) 
found that, though there was no significant correlation between Neuroticism 
and General Intelligence, subjects scoring high on Neuroticism worked faster 
and completed the Raven’s Matrices test more quickly, and therefore, Neuroti- 
cism and vocabulary were found to be positively correlated. 

Bendig (1960) found negative correlations between Neuroticism and 
Intelligence. Eysenck (1947) and Vernon (1937) found that neurotics were 
slightly below average in intelligence. 

There are also some interesting findings concerning Neuroticism and age. 
Eysenck (1959) found that younger age groups tend to have higher scores on 
Neuroticism, and Gellhorn (1956) showed that there is a decline in the reactivity 
of the sympathetic nervous system with ageing. There is also a good deal of 
evidence that sympathetic reactivity underlies Neuroticism (e.g., Martin, 1961). 


III.—PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
(i) Subjects and Matersals. 


The J.M.P.I. was administered during the school year 1960-61 to all the 
11 to 14 years 11 months boys in the secondary schools under the jurisdiction, of 
the Local Education Authority in Exeter. This included 4 secondary modern 
schools and one grammar-technical school. Also a sample of the secondary 
schools in Devon County area was selected from the thirty-two willing to 
co-operate out of the total number of fifty-five. The intention was to obtain as 
rural a group as possible in order to compare the norms obtained for these schools 
with those of the urban schools. The co-operation of Exeter City and Devon 
County Education Authorities and of the headmasters concerned was much 
appreciated. This county sample consisted of three county secondary schools, 
one comprehensive, two grammar, and one technical high school. For the 
purpose of results, this technical high school was included with the grammar 
schools. The total number of boys covered by this investigation was 3,559. 
(ii) Experimental Procedures. 


In all the schools the J.M.P.I. was administered by teachers (although not 
necessarily on a form basis), except in one school where the researchers took part 
in the administration to two of the four groups tested. In order to standardise 
the administration, as far as possible, mstructions were issued to teachers. 

These instructions emphasised that the boys should be told that the test 
had nothing to do with their school work, and that there were no right or wrong 
answers, but that it was rather an opinion poll. The boys were allowed as long 
as they needed to complete the test. They were also told that the teacher 
administering the test would not read the completed form, but merely look it 
over to see that each question had been answered. This resulted in extremely 
few tests being rejected for incompleteness. 
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The authors of the test had given a warning that the administration of the 
test by the teachers of the children might affect the validity of the responses 
given. Considering it was given as a group test, it is thought that bias on this 
account would, in fact, be reduced to the minimum. Telling the boys that the 
teacher would not read their answers was also directed to eliminating as far 
as possible bias resulting from a boy’s relationship with the teacher. 

It was found that the test had to be read out to those children with a reading 
age of less than 9 years, and teachers were asked to record the reading age of 
such boys on the top of the test form. A very small number were so recorded 
It was recognised that reading out the test items might lead to variation in 
interpretation of questions, but it was considered the only practicable alternative 
for some portions of the school population. 

Absentees were not followed up as they were assumed to be randomly 
distributed. 

Intelligence Quotients for the boys in three of the urban schools (two 
secondary modern and the grammar-technical schools) were obtained from the 
Exeter Education Department. The I.Qs. had been derived from the boys’ 
performance in the 11-plus selection test, and they were used in this project to 
calculate correlation coefficients for Neuroticism and Intelligence and Extra- 
version and Intelligence. Unfortunately, it was not possible to persuade 
schools to administer a special I.Q. test for the purpose of this investigation, 
and therefore, I.Q. scores had to be used of all boys older than 11 years which 
were in an increasing degree out of date. Results for the older groups will 
consequently be the less reliable the more I.Q. scores vary with age. 


IV.—STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS—ACCORDING TO URBAN AND RURAL TYPES OF SCHOOL. 


Type of School Rural Urban 


Extraversion Neuroticism Extraversion 


Secondary Mod. 
Comprehensive 


Maudsley Norms 





(a) Comparison of Urban and Rural Schools of the same type. 


No significant differences were found between Neuroticism averages of 
rural and urban, schools of the same type. The variance of the urban scores was 
slightly greater than that of the rural in the secondary modern schools. Though 
the urban grammar is not significantly different for Neuroticism from the rural 
grammar, it did have a higher Neuroticism average and a similar variance. 


AVERAGE 


NEUROTICISM, 6B 


SCORES 
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' There were no significant differences between Extraversion averages of 
rural and urban schools of the same type, though ‘there was a very slight 
tendency for the urban schools to have higher extraversion averages. 


(b) Comparison of Urban and Rural Schools of Different types. 


Neuroticism Average Scores. 


DIAGRAM 1 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NEUEROTICISM SCORES IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS. 


RURAL URBAN COMPREHENSIVE 


a ene MAUDSLEY (7.35) oae- 3 


6.15 





595 RURAL GRAM (£99) 


NOTES : 
Lines connect averages where differences are significant. 
Figures on lines show number of standard error differences. 


Grammar schools, both urbań and rural, were lower in Neuroticism scores 
than secondary modern schools of any kind and than the comprehensive school. 
The Neuroticism average for the comprehensive school fell between, the second- 
ary modern and grammar school scores both of urban and rural schools 
(see diagram). 

No significant differences were found between the Extraversion averages 
of different types of schools. 


(c) Comparison of Averages of “A” (more intelligent) groups and Non “A” 

(less intelligent) within the schools.* 

In each school the combined average for Neuroticism for all the “A” boys 
was compared with the combined average for all the Non “A” boys. 

In all the urban secondary modern schools the averages for the “A” groups 
for Neuroticism were significantly lower than the Non “A” averages (ranging 


* “A” stream boys formed 13 per cent.-of grammar school streamed classes, and ‘31 
per cent. of modem school classes. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
(6129 
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from 2-10 xS.E.). In one of the three rural secondary modern schools the 
Neuroticism average for the “A” group of boys was significantly lower than, the 
Non “A” average (5xS.E.). In the only urban grammar-technical school the 
“A” group Neuroticism average was very significantly lower than the Non “A” 
group average (4xS.E.). The three rural grammar and the comprehensive 
schools showed no significant differences between “A” and Non “A” group 
Neuroticism averages. A combined average score for Neuroticism for all the 
secondary modem, “A” groups was found to be very significantly lower than a 
combined average for all the grammar school No “A” groups (more than 7 x 
S.E): 


Being in the “A” stream of both grammar and modern schools is, therefore, 
usually associated with a lower Neuroticism average, though this difference is 
not evident among the streams in the comprehensive nor in the rural grammar 
schools. 


There was nothing to indicate that there were any significant differences 
between Extraversion averages for “A” and Non “A” groups within the 
schools. 


(d) Comparison of Averages for Different Age Groups wrthin the Schools. 


(Each school was divided into four age groups, 11-11 years 11 months, 
12-12 years 11 months, 13-13 years 11 months, and 14-14 years 11 months.) 


There was a tendency in nearly all the schools for the two lower age groups 
to have higher Neuroticism averages than the older age groups. The significant 
differences were as follows: In one of the three rural secondary modern schools 
the 11-11 years 11 months and 12-12 years 11 months averages for Neuroticism 
were significantly higher than the other two age groups (2 and 3xS.E. and 
3 and 3xX2.E. respectively) In another rural secondary modern school the 
12-12 years 11 months age group Neuroticism average was signicantly higher 
than the 11-11 years 11 months and 13-13 years 11 months age group averages 
(2 XS.E. for both), and the 11-11 years 11 months average for Neuroticism was 
significantly higher than the 13-13 years 11 months age group average In the 
third rural secondary modern school the 12-12 years 11 months average for 
Neuroticism was significantly higher than the 14-14 years 11 months average 
only (2xS.E.). In one of the four urban secondary modern schools the 12-12 
years 11 months average for Neuroticism was significantly higher than the 
11-11 years 11 months and 14-14 years 1] months averages (2 and 3 xS.E.). 
In another urban modern school the 11—11 years 11 months and the 12-12 years 
11 months Neuroticism averages were significantly higher than the 13-13 years 
11 months average (both 2xS E.) In one of the three rural grammar schools 
the 12-12 years 11 months Neuroticism average was significantly higher than 
the 13-13 years 1! months Neuroticism average (2 XS.E.). In another rural 
grammar school the 11-11 years 11 months average was significantly higher than 
the 14-14 years 11 months average for Neuroticism, and the 12-12 years 11 
months age group average was even more significantly higher than the 11-11 
years 1! months average (2xS.E. and 3xS.E., respectively). © In the only 
urban grammar-technical school the 11-11 years 11 months average for 
Neuroticism was significantly higher than the 13-13 years 11 months average 
(2xS.E.). Only the results that were significant at the 5 per cent. level or more 
have been mentioned, but the same tendency for the lower age groups to have 
highec Neuroticism averages was also seen im the results that showed no sig- 
nificant differences. 
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As far as Extraversion was concerned, the tendency was reversed. That is, 
the higher age groups tended to have higher Extraversion averages than the 
two lower age groups. However, the only significant results showing this 
tendency were found in two of the four urban secondary modern schools. In 
one of these the 13-13 years 11 months average for Extraversion was significantly 
higher than all the other age group Extraversion averages (nearly 2, 2 and 2 x 
S.E., respectively), and in the other the 14-14 years 11 months-average was 
significantly higher than all the other age group Extraversion averages (2-5 x 
S.E. in each case). 


(e) Comparison of Results with Maudsley Norms. 


The Neuroticism averages for the urban and rural grammar schools were 
the only results that differed significantly from the results obtained by the 
originators of the test. The rural grammar and the urban grammar-technical 
averages for Neuroticism were significantly lower than the Maudsley average 
(4 and 3xS.E., respectively). 


(1) Correlation of Neuroticism and Intelligence. 


It will be seen that in the two secondary modern, schoools, Neuroticism and 
Intelligence are negatively correlated in every case. When individual form 
correlations are considered, three of the five Non “A” first forms showed 
significant negative correlations (two at 5 per cent. and one at I per cent. level) ; 
none of the second forms yielded significant correlations ; two of the six Non 
“A” third forms showed significance (at the 5 per cent. level) ; and one of the 
four Non “A” fourth forms showed a significant negative correlation (at the 
5 per cent. level). 


In the grammar technical school, on the other hand, the correlations are 
positive in, all cases but one for both the “A” and Non “A” boys. None of these 
correlations, however, is significant. The small size of the “A” groups should 
be noted. 


In order to get a result for the correlation of Neuroticism and Intelligence 
for a random population of boys of 11-14 years over the whole intelligence 
range, the grammar school boys’ scores were combined with the weighted 
scores of the two modern schools. (The weights take account of the fact that 
the pupils of only two of the four modern schools were tested.) The co-efficient 
found was —0:19, which was significant. 


(ii) Extraverston and Intelligence. 


Only two significant correlations were found between Extraversion and 
Intelligence. The second form “A” group of the two secondary modern schools 
and one of the Non “A” third forms showed significant negative correlations 
between Extraversion and Intelligence (both at 5 per cent. level). Although over 
half of all the forms showed a slight tendency for Extraversion and Intelligence 
to be positively correlated, the correlation for the two schools combined showed 
a very slight negative correlation. No significant correlation was found in the 

ar school between Extraversion and Intelligence. However, there was a 
slight tendency for Extraversion and Intelligence to be positively correlated in 
the 11-year and 12-year old Non, “A” groups. 
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(F) Correlation of Individual Intelligence Quotients with Individual Neuroticism 


Scores, and with Individual Extraversion Scores. 
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V.—DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION. 


On looking at the results superficially it seems that there is a direct relation- 
ship between scoring on Neuroticism and the level of Intelligence. For example, 
the secondary- modern schools have significantly higher Neuroticism averages 
than the grammar schools and the Non “A” groups in the secondary modern 
and in the grammar schools tend to have higher Neuroticism averages. However, 
closer examination of the results suggests that it is achievement of status in the 
educational hierarchy that is related to scoring on Neuroticism—lower status 
being associated with a higher Neuroticism score. Achievement of status in the 
educational hierarchy depends initially upon success in the 11-plus selection 
test, success in most people’s eyes meaning selection for a grammar school 
education. Secondly, acquisition of status depends upon adjustment to the 
academic environment of the school. Since the school setting demands academic 
achievement, acquisition of status in the school setting is related to academic 
achievement. The secondary modern school boys may score higher on average 
on Neuroticism than the grammar school boys in the school setting, because, in 
a sense, being academically inferior, they are maladjusted to the academic 
environment of school. The same argument applies to the Non “A” groups 
within the secondary modern schools and grammar schools. It is, nevertheless, 
interesting that, despite the fact that the grammar school Neuroticism averages 
are lower than the secondary modern , the secondary modern combined average 
of Neuroticism for all the “A” group boys is significantly lower than the 
grammar school combined average for Non “A’s.” The reason for this could be 
that, although the Non “ A’s ” in the grammar school are more intelligent than 
the “ A’s ” m the secondary modems, they have relatively less status in their 
schools because they are not academically superior in their schools. The fact 
that no significant difference was found between the Neuroticism averages of 
“A” and Non “A” groups in the smaller rural grammar schools, whereas the 
difference was significant m the larger urban grammar-technical school (578 
boys) could be explained by the lesser importance of status in the smaller, more 
personal school communities. It was interesting to find, too, that m the 
comprehensive school there was no significant difference between the com- 
bined “A” and the combined Non “A” Neuroticism averages or between 
individual “A” form and Non “A” form averages for Neuroticism ; whereas, in 
the secondary modern to a large extent, and im the grammar schools to a 
smaller extent, the “A” groups had smaller Neuroticism averages. This could 
be explained by the fact that although the boys may have been graded in the 
school itself, the initial effects of selection for a certain type of secondary 
education have not been at work to the same extent, and so the boys and their 
parents probably do not feel that the “A.” and Non “A” groupings are so strongly 
selective. 

The results of the correlations of individual Neuroticism scores and I.Qs. 
in the two secondary modern schools and the grammar-technical school suggest 
that only in the relatively lower status group (the Non “A” group of the second- 
ary modern schools) are Neuroticism and Intelligence significantly negatively 
correlated. The significant negative correlation is only shown up in the larger 
groups, which suggests that it is not very great and is easily masked by the 
margin, of error in the small groups. Though the correlation of Neuroticism and 
Intelligence in the grammar-school is not significant, it is positive. This 
suggests that, somewhere about this level of the educational hierarchy, the 
more intelligent boys score slightly higher in Neuroticism than their less 
intelligent school-mates. If there is greater emphasis on competitive academic 
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position in such schools, this tendency might be explained. However, the 
results obtaimed here are inadequate as more than pointers in this direction.* 

The tendency for the two lower age groups to have higher Neuroticism 
averages may also be due to differentials in status between the older and younger 
boys. As the boys move up the school, as well as gaining status for academic 
achievement, there will be opportunities to take responsibilities in various fields, 
such as becoming a school prefect. Even if there is no specific task given to each 
boy that increases his status, the very fact that he is a senior boy in relation to the 
11 and 12-year-olds will give him increased status. The finding that the Neurot- 
icism averages of the lower age groups tend to be higher than those of older age 
groups is consistent with several other findings which have suggested an overall 
decline in Neuroticism with ageing (Eysenck (1959), Gellhorn (1956), and Martin 
(1961). It-would be interesting to follow this up further and investigate the level 
of Neuroticism among the 17 and 18-year-olds in grammar schools. 

The results obtained for Extraversion, do not suggest any significant rela- 
tionships between it and any other factor investigated m this project, yet the 
tendency for the higher age groups to be more extraverted than the lower ones 
is interesting in that it suggests that Extraversion, scores may vary slightly with 
age in individuals. The same may also be true of Neuroticism scores. 

All the results outlined and discussed here were obtained within the school 
setting. Further, research using the J.M.P.I. and testing boys from similar 
types of schools away from the school setting might be fruitful, and help to 
validate the hypotheses advanced on the evidence of this project. For the 
findings of this enquiry lead to the conclusion that Neuroticism scores of school- 
boys do reflect failure or success in the 11-plus examination, leading to a 
generally lower Neuroticism among grammar school pupils as a whole. Within 
the schools, too, selection, for the “A” stream raises a boy’s morale and lowers his 
Neuroticism score. At the same time, somewhere about the level of mtelligence 
obtaining access to grammar schools, correlation of Neuroticism and Intelligence 
changes from negative—for the group of boys of lower intelligence, to positive— 
within the group of more intelligent pupils. ee the element of competitive 
spirit might be thought to explain the data. If these postulates were correct. 
they would imply that psychological stress in the school situation is closely 
associated with competitive pressure in our educational system. 

* In this connection ıt is necessary to note the percentage of grammar school places in 
schools covered in this enquiry Exeter City 25 per cent of secondary school population ; 
Devon County 23 per cent 
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II.—PERSONALITY FACTORS AND ACADEMIC — 
PERFORMANCE 


By R. D. SAVAGE 
! (University of New England, Australia) 


SummMaRyY Experimental studies have suggested that personality factors, in 
particular neuroticism and extraversion, are important determinants of 
academic performance. The Maudsley Personality Inventory was given to 
first-year university students over three years and scores on this were related to 
academic performance at the end of their first year. The results showed that 
this Australian university population had higher mean neuroticism and extra- 
version scores than the norms for the test. Analysis of variance and correlation 
techniques showed that high scores on both factors were negatively related to 
academic performance, 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


THERE has been much speculation, concerning the relationship between, person- 
ality and academic success. Two personality factors frequently postulated as 
contributing to academic achievement are neuroticism and extraversion. These 
may be measured by the Maudsley Personality Inventory. Eysenckian theory 
predicts that good educational attaimers should (1) score high on neuroticism 
and (2) score low on extraversion. In addition, it may be that, though success- 
ful students may have high neuroticism scores compared with the general 
population norms, excessively high neuroticism may be detrimental to academic 
success. 

Severn recent studies, particularly those by Furneaux (1957) at London 
University, Broadbent (1958) at Cambridge, and Lynn, (1959) at Exeter have 
confirmed the Eysenckian predictions that high drive level in terms of low 
extraversion are beneficial to academic success. 

The present investigation was conducted on first year Arts students at New 
England University, Australia, between 1959-1961. It was hypothesized that 
i the higher the success of the student the lower the extraversion score ; 

2) the mean neuroticism score of the group will be higher than, that for a general 
population ; (3) the higher the academic success of the students, the lower the 
neuroticism score. The third prediction stems from a development of Eysenck’s 
basic postulate to allow for a U-shaped relationship between neuroticism and 
performance. An optimum level of performance may be related to an optimum 
drive level for a task of given difficulty. 


IJ.—METHOD. 


One-hundred and sixty-eight male and female students entering the Arts 
Faculty of New England University in 1959, 1960, 1961, were given the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1957) in their second term. The neuroticism 
and extraversion scores of each student were related to the results obtained in the 
annual examinations. All students in this study attempted four first-year 
subjects within the Arts Faculty curriculum. The students were divided into 
five groups according to the number of passes out of four obtained in the final 
examinations: group l—no passes, group 2—one pass and so on. Finally, 
analyses of variance were performed on the neuroticism and extraversion scores 
of the five groups. In addition, mean neuroticism and extraversion scores were 
correlated with academic success. 
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F IIT.—RESULTS. 


The mean neuroticism score for this university population was 27-7. 
The neuroticism scores of groups 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 were subjected to analysis of 
variance. The means for the groups were 40, 31-2, 27-1, 28-1 and 26-2 
respectively. The vdriances between groups were-significant at the | per cent. 
level (Table 1). There was a negative correlation of -9 which is significant at the 
5 per cent. level, between the mean neuroticism score for each group and 
academic success. 

” The mean, extraversion score for the population was 27-3. Analysis of 
variance of the extraversion scores showed mean scores of 36-17, 35-14, 28-18, 
25:5 and 26-1 for groups 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively. The variances between 
groups were significant at the I per cent. level (Table 2). The correlation 
between, the mean extraversion score for each group and academic success 
(— -9) was significant at the 5 per cent. level. 


TABLE 1 we 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NEUROTICISM SCORES. 


Variance between groups .. 
Variance within groups .... 





TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF EXTRAVERSION SCORES. 


Variance between groups . 


Variance within groups .. 





TV DISCUSSION. 


The results of this investigation show that neuroticism and extraversion 
scores on the Maudsley Personality Inventory are significantly related to 
academic performance. The mean neuroticism and extraversion, scores for this 
university population were significantly higher than the English or American 
norms for the M.P.I. (Eysenck 1957) and comparable to those found by Lynn 
(1959) for English university students. 

The positive association between neuroticism and academic failure does not 
follow the results of-Furneaux (1951), (Lynn 1959) and.others. Groups 3 and 4, 
who passed three and four subjects out of four had a mean neuroticism score 
significantly above the norm for the test, Groups 1, 2 and 3; however, had 
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significantly higher neuroticism scores than the other two groups. These 
higher scores tended to impair performance. It may be suggested than an 
optimum level of neuroticism exists for successful academic achievement 
and that there is a U-shaped relationship between the variables. 

The relationship found between extraversion and academic performance 
confirmed the results of Furneaux (1957), Broadbent (1958) and Lynn (1959), 
with British university subjects. The most successful group was that with the 
lowest extraversion scores and the other groups ordered in the predicted direc- 
tion. 

The interesting problem still exists as to the interaction of neuroticism and 
extraversion in relation, to academic performance. Further investigation of 
this is necessary. The present results suggest that academic performance X 
may be related to a neuroticism score A plus an extraversion score B, or in 
neuroticism score B plus an extraversion score A. 
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IIJ.—CULTURAL AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN EXTRA- 
VERSION AND NEUROTICISM REFLECTED IN 
RESPONSES TO A CHILDREN’S Ete een 

INVENTORY* 


By C. G. COSTELLO anp H. ‘M. BRACHMAN 
(Munroe Wing, Regina General Hospital) 


SUMMARY. A new children’s personality inventory—the J M P.I.—designed 
- to measure extraversion and neuroticism was administered to 261 male and 
~ 248 female Canadian high school children and to 304 male and 230 female 
English comprehensive school children 
The only difference in mean scores obtained in comparison of cultures and 
sex was in mean Neuroticism score for sex. Both the Canadian and English 
girls obtained higher mean N scores than Canadian and English boys. 
Item analyses suggested differences between males and females and between 
Canadian and English children ın the expression of extraversion and neuroticism. 
There is a suggestion that acquiescence, as measured by the number of 


‘Same’ responses, is greater among English school children than among 
Canadian school children. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


In their discussion of some J.M.P.I. data, Furneaux and Gibson (1961) state 
that “ there appears to be some reason for believing that the results of an item 
analysis of inventory material of this kind depends m part on the sex of the 
group within which the analysis is conducted.” Carrigan (1960) has pointed 
out discrepancies between, factorial studies based on male and female subjects 
which suggest a qualitative sex difference in the extraversion-introversion 
dimension of personality. There is also the problem of cultural differences in 
relation to personality inventories. Bronzaft, Hayes, Welch and Koltuv (1960) 
have questioned the suitability for Americans of the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory (1959), which has English norms 

This study investigates possible sex differences and differences between 


Canadian and English children in extraversion and neuroticism as measured by 
the J.M.P.I. 


II.—-METHOD. 


The J.M P.I was administered under group conditions to 261 male and 
248 female Canadian high school children between the ages of 14 and 16, and to 
304 male and 230 female English comprehensive school children between the 
agesof14and16 The procedure followed in the administration of the inventory 
was identical to that of Furneaux and Gibson (1961). 


III.—RESULTs. 


The distribution data for the Canadian sample, our English sample and the 
Furneaux and Gibson English sample are presented in Table 1. 


* The authors wish to express their indebtedness to the teachers at Sedgehill School, 
London, England, and Martin Collegiate and Sheldon-Williams Schools, Regina, Canada, 
for their assistance in the collection of the data. They also wish to express their gratitude 
to Mr. Ron Boychuk for his computational work. 
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_ TABLE 1 


J.M.P.I. DISTRIBUTION Data For Two ENGLISH SAMPLES (Nx 156, N=534) and One 
CANADIAN SAMPLE (N = 509). 


Extraversion 


12°39 


Furneaux and Gibson (1961) 


Costello and Brachman 
(Canadian Sample) 


Costelio and Brachman 
(English Sample} 





The differences between, the three mean Extraversion, scores are not statist- 
ically significant. The mean Neuroticism score for the Canadian sample is 
significantly lower than the mean Neuroticism score of the Furneaux and 
Gibson, sample (¢==4-68, df=663, <-01). The mean Neuroticism score for our 
English sample is significantly lower than the mean Neuroticism score for the 
Furneaux and Gibson English sample ¢=3-33, df=1041, <-01). The age 
range of the Furneaux a Gibson, English sample was 9-14 years and it may 
be this difference in age range between their sample and our two samples that 
accounts for the difference in mean Neuroticism score. If this is so, it would 
indicate the need for norms on personality inventories to be established for 
different age groups. Data in this connection are being collected at present. 

The correlations between the Extraversion, and Neuroticism scales for the 
three samples are as follows: Furneaux and Gibson English sample r= — -10 ; 
Canadian sample r=—-179; English sample r= — -206. The two negative 
correlations in the present study are statistically significant(p<-01) and are 
somewhat higher than that obtained by Furneaux and Gibson. The significance 
of the correlations suggests that the scales are in need of purification. 

The twenty-two items directed to the measurement of extraversion had, 
in Furneaux and Gibson’s English sample, correlations ranging from 0-29 to 
0-80 with the scale they defined, mean 0-52. In our English sample, these items 
had correlations with the E scale ranging from 0-22 to 0-64, mean 0:42. In the 
Canadian sample, these items had correlations with the E scale ranging from 
0-24 to 0-58, mean 0-42. 

The twenty-two items directed to the measurement of neuroticism had, 
m Furneaux and Gibson’s sample, correlations with the N scale ranging from 
0-28 to 0-64, mean 0-45. In our English sample these items had correlations 
with the N scale ranging from 0:22 to 0:62, mean 0-47. The correlations of 
these items with the N scale in our Canadian sample ranged from 0-31 to 0 -68, 
mean, 0-48. 

The range of correlations between items and the scale they are dima to 
measure is satisfactory in all three samples. Some of the items also have 
sizeable correlations with the scale they are not designed to measure, however, 
and this may necessitate their omission. 
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The significance of the differences between the correlations obtained by the 
item analyses were investigated to reveal possible sex and cultural een 
with the following results. 


Four of the Extraversion items had aortas different correlations with 
the E scale when the Canadian sample was compared with the English sample: 


“Comparing the same two samples nine of the Neuroticism items had 
significantly different correlations with the N scale. 


' Within the Canadian sample, five of the Extraversion items and four of the 
Neuroticism items revealed significant sex differences. Within the English 
sample seven of the Extraversion items and six of the Neuroticism items 
revealed significant sex differences. 


Acqutescence 


The response to each item on the Junior M.P.I. is either ‘Same’ or 
‘ Different,’ indicating agreement or disagreement with the statement made in 
the item. A measure of acquiescence was obtained by counting for each subject 
the number of ‘ Same ’ responses he or she gave. The results for our two samples 
are given in Table 2: 


lacie | 


TABLE 2 


¥ 


NUMBER oF “ SAME ” RESPONSES ON THE J.M.P.I. FOR CANADIAN Talora AND ENGLISH 
: CHILDREN. 


* 





The girls in both the English and Canadian sample had significantly higher 

wiescence scores than the boys. This may, however, be an, artifact.’ In 

able 3 the distribution data for the E and N. scales has been broken down to 
ines sex differences. 


. There is no significant difference between the sexes.in mean E score but 
the females in both the English and Canadian samples have a higher mean N 
score than the males. The higher acquiescence score of the girls may be related 
to their higher Neuroticism scores since the keyed ee that make up the 
N scale are 15 ‘Same’ and 7 ‘ Different.’ 


The English boys and girls had significantly higher acquiescence scores 
than the Canadian boys and girls. Since there was not a significant difference 
between the English and Canadian children in mean N score, the difference in 
mean acquiescence score between the two cultures cannot be accounted for in 
terms of differences in Neuroticism. : : et te 
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TABLE 3 


J M.P.I. DISTRIBUTION Data FOR CANADIAN Boys AND GIRLS AND ENGLISH Boys AND 
GIRLS. 


Extraversion Neuroticism 


12-18 5-28 
3-149 2-598 
Canadian 
12-13 
3-257 
12-26 
3:425 
12-04 
3-233 
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CHILDREN’S EVALUATIONS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GOOD TEACHER 


By PHILIP H. TAYLOR 
(University of Leicester Institute of Education) 


SUMMARY. Over 800 children from primary and secondary schools ranked 
items descriptive of a ‘ good’ teacher ın four scales. The items of each scale 
were representative of statements made by children in short essays about 
‘A Good Teacher.’ The four scales were so organised as to sample three 
hypothesized areas of the good teacher’s class-room behaviour: discipline, 
teaching and personal qualities; and to bring together in the fourth scale 
these three areas for comparative evaluation. 


A sample of teachers and training college students also completed the 
comparative scale. 

Together with the scales a check-list of twenty pairs of items was admin- 
istered to the children. Children from junior schools also completed a scale 
concerned with the ‘ good ’ teacher’s class-room organisation. 

Differences were found between children at different stages of education, 
between children and teachers, between teachers and students, and within 
teachers, between graduate and non-graduate teachers. The reasons for these 
differences are discussed. 


1.—-INTRODUCTION. 


THIS enquiry originated as an aspect of the work of twenty-one teachers 
studying part-time for a Diploma in Education. It arose out of a discussion of 
the research on teacher characteristics reported by Witty (1947) and commented 
on by Vernon (1953). 

It was clear from a survey of the literature that few evaluations of teacher 

characteristics made by children have been undertaken in this country. It was 
also clear that recommendations to do this were by no means new. James Ward 
(1926), lecturing towards the end of the nineteenth century on the application 
of mental science to education, had suggested to teachers, “ Surely one of the 
first steps towards the understanding of the young is to know how they regard 
us.” Evans (1954) has pointed out that studies of the kind suggested were 
undertaken in this country and elsewhere in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 
Sr eee by the mid-thirties of this century, such studies had petered out. 
Children’s evaluations of teachers do crop up, but as incidental rather than 
central themes in researches. For example, Morris (1955, 1958) studying the 
moral values of adolescents incidentally studied the changes in attitudes to 
teachers using a role comparison method and found, “ a tendency for older 
pupils to choose more impersonal roles as like the good teacher.” Similarly, 
Allen (1959) studying attitudes to school of secondary modern children found 
that both boys and girls valued highly teachers being competent, teachers really 
teaching, lessons being interesting, teachers joking, taking a joke, being friendly 
and approachable, and possessing understanding. He found that boys valued 
more highly than did girls a teacher’s ability to teach, and that girls valued more 
highly the teacher’s general sociability. He also found that both boys and girls 
valued most highly the general competence of the teacher. 

The only study in this country directly concerned with children’s evalua- 
tions of teacher’s behaviour is that of Hollis (1935) who asked 8,043 children of 
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different ages in both mixed and single sexed schools to rank seven statements 
descriptive of a teacher’s behaviour. His findings were fiat the quality of 
‘explaining difficulties patiently is conclusively the most popular. ‘ Being 
friendly and sympathetic’ was ranked second, with ‘just and fair’ third. 
Fourth and fifth were “ humour ,’ and ‘ allowing pupils to ask plenty of questions’ 
The teacher ‘ having wide interests ’ was ranked sixth, while ‘ discipline ’ was 
ranked as of least importance. 

Whenever the question of children rating teachers has been raised (Vernon 
1953, Bush 1954, Coffman 1954, and Gage, et al., 1955) it has been acknowledged 
as a reliable method of judgment. Rather more enquiries in this field have 
been carried out in the United States. Allen (1960) has effectively summarised 
and commented on them. 


II.—- OUTLINE OF THE ENQUIRY. 


Stage 1. Some 866 children in twelve junior schools, 401 in four secondary 
modern schools and 112 children in one grammar school were asked to write 
two short essays on ‘A Good Teacher’ and ‘A Poor Teacher.’ Between 
twenty and thirty minutes were allowed for both essays. 

The 1,379 essays were then analysed for content by twenty-one teachers. 
Each teacher analysed a separate batch of essays. Every independent state- 
ment made about the ‘ good’ and the ‘ poor’ teachers’ behaviour was then 
allocated to one of four categories considered to be descriptive of mutually 
exclusive areas of a teacher's class-room behaviour. This was done separately 
for essays about the ‘ good ’ and the “ poor’ teacher. The four categories were : 
Teaching (T), Discipline (D), Personal Qualities (P) and Organisation (O). The 
meaning to be attached to these categories was then clarified in general discus- 
sion after a sample of the esssays had been read by the teachers concerned in 
the enquiry. 

At the same time as the essays were being written by the children and 
analysed by the teachers, a sample of eight-four teachers (fifty-three in junior 
schools, and thirty-one in secondary schools) were asked to state five character- 
istics which most clearly represented the behaviour of the ‘ good ’ teacher. 

Stage? What follows, reports only the use made of the analysis of the 
essays ‘A Good Teacher’ written by the children. ‘ 

The analysis of the essays into statements allocated to one of the four 
areas, T, D, P and O, provided items for the construction of five scales, each of 
six items and a check-list of twenty pairs of words and phrases. Scale A 
contained the two items which occurred most frequently within the three major 
areas, T, Dand P Scales B, C, D and E contained the most frequently occurring 
items within the four categories T, D, P and O. 

The wording of the items in each scale was as typical of children’s statements 
as possible. The items were arranged in random order within each scale and 
each scale was prefaced by precisely the same instructions (Appendix A) to 
rank the items in order of importance from one to six 

The instructions accompanying the check-list of words and phrases were 
to tick only those words or phrases considered by the child to be descriptive 
of a good teacher. 

The scales and check-list.in booklet form were then administered to 897 
children : 500 in the fourth year of the junior school, 230 in the second year 
and 167 in the fourth year of the secondary school. l 

Fourteen junior schools, six secondary modern schools and two grammar 
schools co-operated. The schools came from both urban and rural areas and 
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without exception came under a local authority which organised its schools in 
the conventional manner and used 11+ selection. 

It should be noted that the schools which co-operated were not a random 
selection of all the schools within the area Both the schools and the classes 
within them were used because they were accessible to the teachers carrying out 
this enquiry. 

Scale A was completed correctly by 131 out of the 135 teachers who were 
approached, and by forty-three first-year training college students from a 
mixed college. 


IJI.—RESULTS. 
(i) Analysis of Scale A. 
Scale A consisted of the following items : 
*(a) A good teacher is fair and just about punishment and has no favourites. 
b) A good teacher explains the work you have to do and helps you with it. 
c) A good teacher is patient, understanding, kind and sympathetic. 
(d) A good teacher is cheerful, friendly, good-tempered and has a sense of 
humour. 
(e) A good teacher is firm and keeps order in the classroom. 
A good teacher encourages you to work hard at your school work. 
The method adopted for the analysis of the rankings of Scale A was to sum 
the inverse of the rankings for the pairs of items considered to be representative 
of the three areas of the teacher’s behaviour: T, D and P. 


TABLE 1 ; 


SCALE A. Sums OF RANKING RELATED TO CATEGORIES oF A ‘Goop’ TEACHER'S CLASS- 
ROOM BEHAVIOUR. 


Value of XI 
and Level of 
P. 





76-9 per cent of the graduate teachers were teaching in grammar schools. 


* These letters are for textual reference only and were not printed on the original scales 
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As Table i indicates, children at all stages gave most weight to the ‘ good ’ 
teacher’s teaching. They accord this area about 40 per cent. of their rankings. 
They gave least weight to the “ good ’ teacher’ S personal qualities. Teachers on 
the other hand gave most weight to the ‘ good’ teacher’s personal qualities, 
according this area some 39 per cent. of their ranking. Teachers gave about 
equal weight to the ‘ good’ teacher’s teaching and discipline. 

Differences between children were found only between junior children and 
fourth year secondary children (XP==17- ‘7, P>0-001). Junior children placed 
rather greater emphasis on the ‘ good ’ teacher’s discipline, in particular on his 
being fair and just about punishment and having no favourites. Fourth year 
secondary children, on the other hand, placed rather more emphasis on the 

‘good’ teacher’s personal qualities, particularly on his being cheerful, good- 
tempered and having a sense of humour. 

Teachers in both the junior and secondary schools differed significantly 
from children at the junior and at the secondary stage, respectively, in the 
emphasis they placed on each of the three areas (K*=54-4 and 60-7, respectively, 
P> 0-001 in each case). Teachers emphasised to a greater extent than children 
the ‘ good ° teacher’s personal qualities, and to a lesser extent his teaching and 
discipline. 

Men and women teachers did not differ significantly, nor did teachers in 
primary and secondary schools, nor were differences to be found when teachers 
were grouped into categories of less than five year’s experience, between 5 and 
25 years’ experience, and over 25 years’ experience. (X#==5-31,N.5S.) Teachers 
in all groups gave most weight to the ‘good’ teacher’s personal qualities, 
although there was a tendency for longer serving teachers to give greater weight 
to the ‘ good ’ teacher’s discipline at the expense of his teaching. Graduate and 
non-graduate teachers differed at the 5 per cent. level. The former placed 
greatest emphasis on the ‘ good ° teacher’s teaching and the latter on his personal 

ualities. 

The small sample of training college students tended to take up a more 
exaggerated position than did practising teachers. The group training to become 
junior school teachers placed greater emphaisis on the ‘ good ’ teacher’s teaching 
while students -training to become secondary school teachers placed greater 
emphasisjon the ‘ good ’ teacher’s discipline. Students, no matter what type of 
school they were training for, placed the greatest emphasis on the ‘ good’ 
teacher’s personal qualities; and men students did not differ significantly 
from women students. 

Differences between boys and girls at the same stage, and between boys and 
girls at different stages did not concern the emphasis placed by all children on the 

good ' teacher's teaching. Differences concerned the relative emphasis on the 
discipline and personal qualities of the ‘ good ’ teacher. Fourth year secondary 
boys placed significantly greater emphasis on the ‘ good’ teacher’s personal 
qualities than girls, who emphasised the ‘ good’ teacher’s discipline. Boys and 
girls at the primary and at the second year secondary stage did not differ. 
However, both primary and secondary boys differed significantly from fourth 
year secondary boys; the former emphasising discipline to a greater extent 
than personal qualities and conversely for the latter. (X?=-16-9 and 19:7, 
respectively, P> 0-001 in both cases). l 

Jniuor girls differed significantly from second year secondary girls. 
(X*==6°3, P>0-05.) The former emphasised the ‘ good’ teacher’s discipline to 
a greater extent than the latter. No significant differences were noted between 
either junior or second-year secondary girls and fourth year secondary girls. 
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Differences between children in different types of school were found only 
between children at the junior stage in streamed and unstreamed schools 
(X#=18-7, P>O-01). Children in unstreamed junior schools were more con- 
cerned with the ‘good’ teacher’s personal qualities and those in streamed 
schools were more concerned with his discipline Children in both types of 
school were equally and most concerned with the ‘ good ’ teacher’s teaching. 


(ii) Analysts of Scale B. 

The analysis of Scales B, C, D and E was based on the over-all rankings 
obtained from the mean sums of the original rankings. Throughout Spearman’s 
rho is used. 

Scale B was constructed to sample the disciplinary area of the ‘ good’ 
teacher’s class-room behaviour. Discipline was conceived of as being concerned 
with both rewards and punishments, and with the manner as well as the method 
of discipline. Scale B items were : 


(a) A good teacher is firm and keeps order in the classroom. 
b) A good teacher is fair and just about punishment. 
A A good teacher praises you for behaving well and for working hard. 
Ý ) A good teacher has no favourites. 
e) A good teacher lets you have some of your own way. 
A good teacher uses the cane or strap when necessary. ` 


There was agreement at the | per cent. level {r,= -+ -9) between all children 
at different stages in their education in their ranking of the items. All children 
ranked first either item (a) * A good teacher is firm,’ or item (b) ‘ A good teacher 
is fair and just about punishment.’ They ranked sixth item (e) ‘ A good teacher 
lets you have some of your own way.’ 

Boys at all stages were in agreement at the | per cent. level] in this ranking of 
the items but girls were not (ra=-++-9 or over). There was not significant 
agreement between fourth year secondary girls and younger girls. Thev 
differed most in their ranking of items (a) and (d); fourth-year secondary girls 
were more concerned with the ‘ good’ teacher having no favourites (ranked 
first) rather than being firm (ranked third), whilst the converse was true for 


younger girls 


(iii) Analysts of Scale C 
Scale C was constructed to sample the ‘ good’ teacher’s teaching as seen 
by children. The items were: 


(a) A good teacher encourages you to work hard at school 

(b) A good teacher explains the work you have to do and helps you with it 
(c) A good teacher knows a great deal about the subject he is teaching 
H A good teacher gives interesting lessons 

e) A good teacher gives you time in the lesson to finish your work 

3 A good teacher marks your work regularly and fairly 


No significant agreement was found between secondary children and junior 
children Between secondary children agreement was high (r,=+ -94, P>0-01) 

Junior children ranked first ietm (a), the “ good’ teacher encouraging them 
to work hard, while secondary children ranked this item third or fourth, ranking 
item (b), the ‘ good’ teacher explaining the work first. All children ranked 
item (c), the ‘ good’ teacher knowing his subject second ; and sixth, item (e), 
the timing of the lesson. > 
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Agreement between boys at different stages was significant at the 5 per 
cent level or above but between girls there was agreement only at the secondary 
stage. (ts==-+-94, P>0:01.) A ‘good’ teacher knowing his subject and 
giving interesting lessons were ranked higher by secondary girls than by junior 
girls. Junior girls ranked the ‘ good’ teacher’s encouragement to work higher 


than secondary girls : first as against third and fourth, respectively. 


(iv) Analysis of Scale D. 


Scale D was constructed to sample the ‘ good ’ teacher’s personal qualities ; 
his manner, temperament and appearance, and was as follows : 


a) A’good teacher is cheerful and good-tempered. 
Afgood teacher looks nice and dresses well. 

(c) A good teacher is well-mannered and polite. 

(d) A good teacher is patient, understanding, kind and sympathetic. 
(e) A good teacher has a sense of humour. 

(f) A good teacher is friendly with children in and out of school. 


Substantial agreement (r,==+ -94, P> 0-01) was found between junior and 
second year children secondary but not between junior and fourth year second- 
ary children (r,=-+-0-60, N.S.), or between second and fourth year secondary 
children (r,==-+0-77, N.S.). 

All chileren agreed, in ranking item (b), the “ good ’ teacher’s appearance as 
least in importance and in placing item (f), the ‘ good’ teacher being friendly, 
first or second. The main difference was in the emphasis fourth year secondary 
children placed on the ‘ good’ teacher being cheerful and good-tempered ; 
item (a). This item was ranked second by fourth year secondary children but 
only fourth by younger children. 

Boys at all stages agreed in their ranking at the 5 per cent. level or above, 
whereas girls did not show significant agreement in their ranking. Both groups of 
secondary girls differed from junior girls in ranking item (a), the ‘ good ’ teacher 
being cheerful and good-tempered, much more highly (Ist or 2nd). Junior girls 
enphasised the manners and politeness of the ‘ good’ teacher, placing this 
item, (c), first. 

Second year secondary girls differed from fourth year girls most in their 
ranking of item (c). The second year girls rank it fifth and the fourth year, 
third. 


(v) The Analysts of Scale E. 
Scale E was analysed for junior school children only. The items were: 


a) A good teacher makes certain that the classroom is tidy and attractive. 

b) Agood teacher has work ready for you as soon as you get into the classroom. 
c) A good teacher makes sure you have the pens, paper and books you need. 
d) A good teacher lets children help to give out books, pencils and paper. 

e) A good teacher knows where to find the things he wants. 

(f) A good teacher is able to organise all kinds of activities in the classroom. 


Within this area of organisation there was marked agreement between boys 
and girls (rs==-+0-99, P>0.01). They both ranked first the ‘ good’ teacher’s 
making sure they had materials to work with (item (c)) and last the help with 
the distribution of materials which a ‘ good’ teacher may organise through 
children. 
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(vi) The Analysts of the Check-list. 

The check-list (Appendix B) was completed correctly by 880 of the 897 
children. Rankings for all groups were significantly related at the 5 per cent. 
level or above The items carrying an asterisk were checked by 50 per cent or 
more of the children within each group. Only one item, ‘ joins in’ was checked 
by 50 per cent. or more of the children in all groups. The items ‘ old,’ ‘ woman,’ 
‘is like my father,’ ‘is like my mother,’ ‘fat’ and ‘ doesn’t join in’ were 
checked by fewer than 15 per cent. of the children in each of the groups. 


IV.—DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The analysis of the composite Scale A constructed to sample three areas of 
the ‘ good’ teacher’s classroom behaviour indicated that children in general 
evaluated most highly the ‘ good’ teacher’s teaching. This is in keeping with 
the findings of Hollis (1935) and Allen (1959) Children in general evaluated 
least highly the ‘ good ’ teacher’s personal qualities 

The majority of teachers, on the other hand, evaluated most highly the 
‘ good ’ teacher’s personal qualities particularly his patience, kindness, sympathy 
and understanding, as did training college students. The minority of graduate 
teachers did not They emphasised the ‘ good ’ teacher’s teaching. 

_ Evaluations-of the kind made by children and teachers in this enquiry are, 
no doubt, determined by the psychological location of the rater, that is by his 
personal needs, his perception of educational objectives and by his status—as a 
pupil, a teacher with particular background and training, or as a student. 

The majority of teachers sampled in this enquiry would seem to be depend- 
ing for their evaluation of a ‘ good’ teacher on the quasi-psychological view of 
the child current in education, especially in teacher training, which stresses the 
need the child has for the sympathetic, kindly understanding of a patient, 
cheerful, good-tempered, adult and which tends to play down the need the child 
may have to be taught and to learn. 

The training college students would appear to make their evaluations 
similarly, but with greater émphasis. The minority of graduate teachers’ 
evaluations emphasise the ‘ good’ teacher’s teaching. Their view is no doubt 
related to their subject orientated education and training which emphasised the 
qualities they rate highly : being taught and learning. 

Children in streamed junior schools where formal class teaching tends to be 
common emphasised the ‘ good ’ teacher’s discipline, particularly his being firm 
and keeping order, rather than his personal qualities It is probably that this 
behaviour on the part of the class teacher in the streamed school is seen by the 
children as essential if their need to be taught is to be met. Similarly, in the 
unstreamed junior schools, children emphasise the ‘ good’ teacher’s personal 
qualities, particularly his patience, sympathy, kindness and understanding, 
which is no doubt required of the teacher in the informal situation demanded 
in teaching children of widely differing abilities. 

All children of both sexes and in all schools evaluated most highly the 
‘good’ teacher’s teaching which they probably perceive as a means to the 
satisfaction of a need they have in our society : to be taught and to learn. 

However, children at different levels of maturity have different needs. 
Thus, fourth year secondary school children, more especially the boys, in 
emphasising to a greater extent than younger children, the ‘ good’ teacher’s 
personal qualities, particularly his cheerfulness, good temper and sense of 
humour are perhaps underlining their need to be taught by teachers who are, as 
Morris (1958) puts it, “ equitable.” l 
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The analyses of the remaining scales indicate that the item ranked sixth, of 
least importance in each scale, is common for all children at all stages. Thus 
they rank sixth the characteristic of the ‘good’ teacher’s discipline which, 
suggests his being permissive ; of his teaching, his timing of lessons and of his 
personal qualities, his appearance and dress. 

General agreement on items ranked first was not found. There were 
differences between sexes and within sexes, between stages. However, the 
general picture suggests that within the area of the ‘ good ’ teacher’s discipline, 
the ability to be firm and keep order together with his fairness about punish- 
ment, particularly his having no favourites in this matter, are ranked highly 
by many children. Within the area of teaching, the ‘good’ teachers’ ability 
to explain and to help with school work together with his knowledge of the 
subject and his readiness to encourage learning, are ranked highly by many 
children. 

Friendliness and cheerfulness and good temper are ranked most highly 
within the area of personal qualities by both boys and girls in the fourth year of 
the secondary school and by girls in the second year. Junior school children and 
second year secondary school boys ranked most highly the good manners and 
patient, kindly understanding of the ‘ good ’ teacher. 


The analysis of the check-list suggests that a significant characteristic of 
the ‘ good ’ teacher in the eyes of children may well be his readiness to join with 
them in their activities, 

The analysis also suggests that children’s stereotype of the ‘good’ teacher 
may well be that of a young, married man with children who tends to give little 
homework and does not use the cane. The analysis would seem also to suggest 
that children may tend to reject as ‘ good’ teachers women, elderly teachers, 
and those teachers inclined to behave towards them as their parents might. 
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V.—APPENDIX. 


A. Preface to Scales A to E: Read the following statements carefully two or three 
times. When you have read them carefully put 1 in the box by the side of the 
statement which you think is most important; then put 6 in the box by the side 
of the statement which you think is least important. Put 2 in the box by the side 
of the statement which you think is next in importance to 1, and so on with 3, 4 and 
5. 


B. old. married* man* fat 
young* single woman thin 
has own children* joins in* uses the cane 
has no children of own doesn’t join in doesn’t use the cane* 
is like my father is like my mother gives little homework* 


is not like my father is not like my mother gives a lot of homework 
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EXAMINING ESSAYS FOR ELEVEN PLUS 
CLASSIFICATION 


By D. YOUNG 
(Educational Psychologist, Barnsley Education Committee) 


SUMMARY. A procedure for overcoming the marking and administrative 
problems of using the essay in selection examinations is described. It combines 
assessments of children by their own teachers with an external essay examina- 
tion. The difficulties of this are overcome (1) by a system of splitting the essays 
by sex and title and by further sub-dividing for convenience of size of batches 
and (2) by using prepared tables which impose a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15 on these batches. Certain weaknesses of the usual marking 
routines are examined and evidence offered for the need for variety of titles if 
children are to be assessed fairly. 

Validity as measured against success in grammar school examinations of 
varied content is as high as that for objective tests of verbal reasoning, English 
and arithmetic. 


I.~—INTRODUCTION. 


Ir has been argued that the use of objective tests in English leads to a neglect 
of writing of consecutive prose and that the addition of an essay or essays to the 
testing would help to combat this tendency and would lead to a higher standard 
of written English. The varying standards of markers and the inconsistencies 
of markers and children have long been recognised, and in recent years, schemes 
for dealing with these difficulties have emerged. These usually take the form 
of an examination consisting of at least three essays per child, each of which is 
marked three times by a team of markers. This is the minimum if a really 
reliable score is desired. (Vernon, 1957). 

There are obvious administrative difficulties to be overcome in arranging 
three examination sessions, plus extra sessions for absentees, and in dealing with 
the set of nine marks for each child. Even if the borderzone children’s essays 
alone are marked there is bound to be some cumbersome office work. Further- 
more, it is unfortunately true that marking policy becomes common knowledge 
and it might be doubted that confining the marking to the borderzone would 
have the required effect at other levels of ability. Ideally, assuming the fact of 
backwash and the efficiency of the remedy, there can be no doubt that the 
remedy should be applied in such a way as to affect all those children who are 
capable, with i oa ae teaching, of writing an essay. 

Yates and Pidgeon (1957a and 1957b) have offered another way of com- 
bating backwash, i.e., by the introduction into objective tests of items which 
demand creative responses. These have shown satisfactory reliability and 
validity but their relationship to essay writing is uncertain. Criticism of 
objective tests tends to be confused, but it is often the piecemeal nature of the 
responses required which is attacked by teachers, whether these responses are 
creative or otherwise. 

The scheme to be described below assumes that many teachers wish for the 
restoration of the essay as part of the examination pattern. In brief, the solu- 
tion rests on the combining of assessments of the children’s essay writing by their 
own teachers, and scaling against an external examination. It was thought vital 
to have this scaling against an essay-writing examination rather than, say, against 
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objective English tests if any reduction of backwash was to be hoped for. The 
main interest of the paper (apart from the demonstration of the validity of the 
procedures adopted) is in the re-examination of the rationale of marking and in 
the detail of the practical arrangements. 

The traditional procedure assumes that the marker can allocate marks by 
some standard or set of standards which are not influenced by the objects of the 
judgments, but it is a commonplace of experimental psychology that personal- 
response-scales ‘‘ readily shift, expand and contract with a change in the context 
in which the judgments are made ” (Postman and Egan, 1949). Wiseman’s 
Instructions for Marking Essays (1949) show recognition of ways in which 
subjective scales can be distorted by irrelevancies, and markers are specifically 
warned against them. An example of the way in which subjective scales drift 
or become re-anchored is provided by the Yates and Pidgeon enquiry (1957a 
and 1958b). “ The results also indicate that the standards adopted by the 
examiners were affected by the pupils’ improved performances so that when 
confronted a second time with scripts that they had marked earlier, they 
betrayed a tendency to apply higher standards and consequently to award 
lower scores.” Such effects may be expected, not only between marking 
occasions but also within a marking batch of any length. A run of good papers 
will tend to make the examiner under-rate the moderate paper which might well 
have been over-rated if it had been preceded by a run of poor papers. The 
procedures to be described provide constant checks on the wavering standards of 
markers. 

There are other considerations, some of which seem to ask for no more than 
a commonsense solution. For example, Finlayson (1951) has shown (and more 
evidence is offered below) that the reactions of markers to essay titles are idio- 
syncractic and it would seem an obvious measure to prevent this source of under 
or over-estimation of essays by judging each title-batch separately. 

All the difficulties are not, of course, confined to marking. Vernon and 
Millican (1954) report a “ serious source of inconsistency in assessing English 
ability in the varying performance of candidates when writing essays on different 
topics.” They were speaking of training college students, but similar causes of 
misjudgment operate at 11+. This study seems to show that children not only 
differ from title to title but from type to type of essay so that, unless there is 
variety in the type of title set, some children may be consistently over- or 
under-valued. 

It is these complexities that the following scheme attempts to meet in an 

administratively acceptable fashion. 


IIl.-—THE PROCEDURES. 


(a) Primary heads submit an order-of-merit in essay writing. It is the 
accuracy of the teachers’ assessments which is ultimately relied upon and 
primary heads should be given an outline of the scheme and detailed advice 
about their part init. During the six months before the classification-examina- 
tion, each primary head sets at least three essays of widely different type. 
Examination numbers are used to preserve anonymity. Each of these essays 
is marked independently by three members of staff, so that at least nine judg- 
ments can be used in making up final orders-of-merit, one for boys and one for 
girls. The suggested criteria are those used by the external markers. The 
median judgment is taken as representative in making up the final order. 
No allowance for age is made on this list. 
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(b) The classification-examinations include an essay. The school lists 
give the relative merits of children within schools, but do not allow comparisons 
to be made between children of different schools: therefore; an external 
examination is also necessary to adjust standards. There is a choice from four 
titles, which are not restricted to imaginative topics. 30 minutes is allowed. 

(c) The examination essays are divided into boys’ essays and girls’ essays, 
are separated by titles, and are then further sub-divided into suitable marking 
batches of 60 to 100 papers each. These limits.are rough ones based on a 
compromise between ease of manipulation and the size of the sampling errors 
introduced. All the boys’ essays on one title are place in one pile, the total 
number is estimated and the pile accordingly distributed to a calculated 
number of batches, one by one. Such a procedure makes certain that the essays 
from any school are divided evenly (and at random) between the marking 
batches. These divisions of the essays can be completed very quickly if the 
supervisors of the essay-examination are asked to collect the papers so that 
boys’ and girls’ essays (and titles) are kept separate in the first place. 


(d) The marker places the essays of each batch in an order-of-merit, using 
an agreed basis of judgment described below. Each batch of papers is placed 
in a provisional order-of-merit, and then this order is altered as necessary after 
comparison of adjacent papers. Markers are asked to avoid ties if possible. 


(e) Marking is by the impression method advocated by Wiseman but the 
markers have agreed on a change of emphasis. The following factors affect 
placing : 

(i) Factors entering into language control, such as vocabulary, variety of 
sentence structure, clarity and organisation of ideas. 

(ii) Wealth of ideas, originality and imagination. 

(iii) Spelling, punctuation and grammatical usage. 

(iv) Legibility of handwriting and general appearance. 


It was agreed that the distinctive contribution of the essay to the existing 
pattern of objective testing should lie in emphasising (i) particularly, though 
some variation would arise according to the nature of the titles. As the essays 
are divided for marking on a title basis such variations of emphasis are possible 
though at all times the most general criterion, success in communication, is kept 
in mind. 

(f) Having arrived at his final order-of-merit, the marker then consults 
the tables provided which give scores for all possible batches between 21 and 
130. The marker finds the column headed by the number in the batch and 
allocates the scores to the essays in turn. This ensures that the marks from each 
batch have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15; and the need for 
checks on the varying standards of markers is thus rendered unnecessary. 


(g) The marked scripts are then re-ordered by examination-number and 
the marks entered on to the school examination lists. The marks are now 
re-distributed according to the orders-of-merit provided by the primary heads. 
The highest mark is given to the first on his list, the second highest mark to the 
second child on his list, and so on—an adjustment for age being made at the 
same time. 


(h) The application of an age-allowance is quite simple. The children of 


average age at the time of the examination are allowed nothing, and the others 
have marks added or subtracted according to the scale in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
AGE ALLOWANCE. 


Months younger than | Ave. Months older than 
average Age average 


1 2 3 4 6 6 
Correction for age ..J+3 +3 +2 42 +1 +1 0 j—-l ~1 —2 —2 —3 —3 





If, for example, the average age is 10 : 11, a child of 11 : 2 has 2 subtracted 
from the score which is transferred to him and a child of 10:5 has 3 added to 
the score transferred to him. The amount of age-allowance has been arrived at 
empirically, but it may be relied upon to change little unless the standard 
deviation of the scores is changed, and this is a further advantage of the use of 
the tables. This procedure for age-allowances may appear as a drastic over- 
simplification of the usual table provided by Moray House and the N F E R for 
use with objective tests by the inaccuracy involved is negligible. 

(t) No special examination is needed for absentees, since any absentee 
can be given a mark lying between those earned by his neighbours in the head’s 
order-of-merit. If an absentee is at the top or bottom of a head’s order-of-merit, 
it is best to give a mark equivalent to the objective English test mark. These 
adjustments for absentees have to be made before the re-distribution of marks. 


II1I.—CoMMENTS ON THE PROCEDURES. 
It is convenient to comment at this point on certain aspects of the scheme. 


(a) Time. 

Despite its apparent complications, the total time spent on the essay- 
examination (administrative, marking and clerical), is less than the time spent 
on an objective test. 


(6) The Tables. 

In the range 21 to 50, the tables are based directly on Table XX of Fisher 
and Yates (1956). In the range 51-130, they were worked out by the present 
writer from the normal probability curve. These distributions of scores have 
standard deviations of slightly less than 15 because of the assumptions made in 
their construction, but this is of no practical importance. (The writer will send 
a copy of the tables to any interested reader). l 


(c) Insiructions to Markers. 

Apart from the general instruction to mark on an impression of the whole 
performance, Wiseman (1949) instructed his markers to act on a basis quite 
different from the one used in this scheme. They were instructed to look for 
signs of ability other than literary and to reward the good writing which resulted 
from intelligence and originality. These instructions appear to be turning the 
essay into an intelligence test : “ You are judging children, not essays.” Under 
this scheme on the other hand, the markers, both school and external, are not 
expected to make inferences about children but to assess the writing itself as 
outlined above. 
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There is, of course, no evidence that instructions to markers affect what 
they would do on the basis of their previous professional experience. These 
differences of emphasis seemed advantageous in principle, whatever effects they 
might have on immediate reliability. It was hoped that the change of emphasis 
might make the classification-examination as a whole more valid by making the 
contribution of the essay more individual in character. 


(d) Spiiiting tnto Batches. 

The case for splitting into batches would be weakened if it could be shown 
that certain titles were apt to be chosen by the more intelligent children. 
However, an investigation of the verbal reasoning quotients of six groups 
choosing different titles showed that the differences of the batch means from the 
mean of their sex group were not significant. (75 essays per batch.) 


(e) Types of Essay. 

Independently of the investigation of the scheme in the classification 
examination, a subsidiary investigation of marking was undertaken. Sixty-four 
essays written by sixteen children aged 10 or 11 years were marked (without 
splitting) by training college students. Each essay was given a different 
examination mark so that the markers could not know that the essays were not 
produced by sixty-four different children. The results of this marking investiga- 
tion confirms those already found : (i) significant differences between titles and 
between markers ; (ii) significant interactions between children and titles and 
between markers and titles. This is the evidence which points to the need for 
multiple assessments of children and division into batches with fixed standards. 
The investigation did, however, attempt something more than has been reported 
before. 

It was anticipated that descriptive essays would be under-valued by 
markers and examination of the means of the essays showed that this was so. 
In terms of scales based on a standard deviatisn of 15 and a mean of 100, a 
child judged on a descriptive essay was ten marks ‘ worse’ than when he wrote 
an imaginative essay. 

Table 2 shows the analysis of variance of the scores formed from combining 
those of two imaginative essays and those of two descriptive essays. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ‘ Scores’ For Types or Essay TITLES. 


< 


S.S. M.S. 
55,323 -750 3,688 -250 
0 0 


12,600 -781 12,600-781 
6,906 -250 153-472 


SII 


8,032 -470 402-167 
1,806 -595 602-198 
6-300-154 140-003 


88,970 = 


Hole 
= my 


| 
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. With a revised estimate of error-variance of 146-738, the interactions 
between types of titles and children, and between types of titles and markers, 
are both significant at the 1 per cent. level. 

This opens out a possible field of investigation but the immediate implica- 
tions are clear. The external examination ought to encourage all types of 
writing and the heads should deliberately base their assessments on a wide 
variety of titles so that a child who is distinctly worse at one type (as some 
apparently are) then has the opportunity to show merit in other types. 


l IV.— INVESTIGATIONS AND DISCUSSION. 
(a) Reliability of Markers. | i 

At the first try-out of the scheme, all the papers were marked twice in 
order to provide data for a reliability check. fn view of the high validity- 
coefficients obtained later, the coefficients for the reliability of markers calcula- 
ted at this stage are, in a sense, quite unimportant. It may, however, be of 
interest nevertheless to record that a mean correlation of -84 was obtained in 
‘this study on the basis of re-marking by different markers of 1,279 essays. 
This compares favourably with the figures obtained by others and usefully 
brought together by Yates and Pidgeon (1957a, and 1957b) in table form. it 
is possible that the marking procedures adopted, i.e., order-of-merit marking 
of orte-title batches with fixed standards may have increased the accuracy of 
udgmen 
ace tion of the reliability-coefficient of ‘84 leads to examination of the 
possible gain from using two external markers. It can be shown that the 
combination of two markers of the above reliability produces a reliability- 
coefficient of 91. This decreases the standard error of the 80th percentile by 
amounts varying from less than one mark for school groups of ten to less than 
half a mark for school groups of forty or more. That is to say, when scaling is 
used, there is thus no worth-while epee return from duplicating the work of 
external mareig 


(b) Validity. 

The children whose essay writing was first judged E the new scheme, 
toak their first-year examinations at the grammar schools in the summer of 
1961. The three grammar school heads kindly made the results available and 
thus rendered possible an investigation into the validity of the tests used in the 
1960 examination. Choice of the criterion of success was left to the judgment 
of the heads of the grammar schools., and the criteria used were as follows : 


School A (Boys): The sum of the school examination marks in Mathematics, 
English and ‘French. 

, School B ee and School B (Girls): The sum of English and Mathematics 

marks 

School C. (Girls) : A final mark ‘obtained by adding the marks for English 
Language, English Literature, French, History, Geography, Scripture, 
"General Science and Mathematics. 


. The aims of the validity’ study were to see how the correlations of the 

allocated essay mark with the criteria compared with the correlations for:the 

. objective tests.; and also to see how the validity of the total marks formed from 
_the objective tests would be. affected by: the addition of the essay-mark. 

- There were two complications.; The system of selection, though relying 

-on- objective_tests, varies in its degree of reliance at the borderzone. At the 
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borderzone an Examination Board procedure places increasing weight upon other 
factors, especially heads’ reports. In addition to this, the final allocation of 
some children in 1961 was also dependent upon the essay-marks which were 
available to the Board. These complications might have affected any straight- 
forward comparison between the tests and the essay. Therefore, the children 
whose total scores were within 15 marks of those of the lowest child admitted 
were eliminated from the validity study. This reduced the numbers by about 
one-half. The comparisons based on the higher scoring group may be thought to 
be biased against the essay correlation, since this group is based on success in 
the objective tests rather than on a combination of these with the essay. 

Because of the difficulties of arriving at age-allowances for each school 
examination, they were also eliminated from the standard scores given by the 
objective test tables, The raw scores themselves could not be used because 
skewing in the distributions distorted the ‘ boosted’ correlations. The correc- 
tion formula used was Guilford’s (1956) formula 13-29. The average correlations 
were obtained via z transformations. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION TESTS WITH THE CRITERIA 


a) Verbal Reasoning HA 30) of M H T 62 and 63). 


) Arithmetic ME 30 
c) English E 30). 
3 Essay Marker (One Marker). 


Essay Marker (Two Markers). 

f) Allocated Essay Mark. 

g) Total of (a), (b) and {c}. 
Total of (a), (b), (c) and (f). 


School A 
School B 


o 
School B (G 
School C (Girls) 


Average 





The main interest of Table 3 lies in the average correlations (based on the 
results of 121 children). The allocated essay mark has validity of the same order 
as the arithmetic and English marks. On the other hand, the validity of the 
external essay marks, even when doubly marked, is distinctly poor. There is 
no evidence that the validity of the examination based on objective tests is 
reduced by the addition to the total of the allocated essay marks. 

It should be pointed out that the highly satisfactory validity-coefficients 
may well be due to some “ halo ’-effect in the primary heads’ orders-of-merit in 
essay writing. They may import judgments of general suitability based on 
observation of abilities other than essay writing, unless their school-examinations 
are conducted with proper regard for anonymity of pupils in the process of 
marking. This is true, but from a practical point of view, it is unimportant. 
The administrator is concerned with introducing a valid examination which 
encourages essay writing within the primary schools. 
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V CONCLUSIONS. 


The most important conclusion reached is, of course, that the processes 
and procedures described do lead to a valid examination. There is no claim 
that an examination which already consists of, say, three objective tests, will 
achieve increased validity through the addition of an essay examination ; but 
the size of the validity-quotient of the essay examination does preclude any 
possibility of a decrease in the validity of the whole. 

Clearly any examination must be considered from an administrative point 
of view. The following advantages are claimed : 

a) There is only one external examination. 

in The procedures can be adapted to cover, by commonsense use of the 
tables, the whole oe of ability or smaller proportions as required: for 
instance, if the upper 50 per cent. of the school population is being examined, 
then batches of sixty would have to be marked by reference to the part of the 
tables headed by 126. 

(c) The clerical work, entering scores on lists, consulting conversion tables, 
etc., is no more difficult or lengthy than that for any objective examination, and 
the statistical work is very much reduced in comparison with that of other 
possible essay-examinations, in which checks on means, distributions and age- 
allowances have to be made. 

(d). There need be no overloading of a few markers. The papers can be 
split very widely, e.g., 2,000 papers might well be split amongst 30 markers. —- 

(e) The system allows great variety in the choice of essays for the external 
examination as there need be no guessing about the relative difficulty of sug- 
gested titles. This is particularly important in view of the apparent need to 
encourage teachers to make assessments of children based on different types of 
writing. 

The scheme is attractive to markers because it relieves them of the 
difficult task of maintaining constant standards. The time demanded for 
building orders-of-merit is no greater than that needed for the usual ‘ numerical ’ 
marking. 
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SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION AMONG A GROUP OF 
TEACHERS 


By W. G. A. RUDD anv S. WISEMAN 
(School of Education, Universtty of Manchester) 


SUMMARY. 1.—590 teachers, forming about 72 per cent. of the total output of 
trained teachers in 1955, from eleven constituent colleges and departments of 
the University of Manchester School of Education, completed in 1960 a 
questionnaire reporting, ster alta, current levels of satisfaction and major 
sources of dissatisfaction in the profession. 

2.—Results showed that the great majority of subjects, including many 
then out of teaching, had experienced in the profession a high measure of 
satisfaction. Those in infant and grammar schools (particularly men teachers 
in the latter type of school) appeared to derive more satisfaction from their 
work than did subjects in some other types of school. 

3.—Some evidence is presented which suggests that head teachers may be 
very well satisfied with the levels of professional competence of these subjects ; 
but full analysis of these data ıs not yet completed. Low positive correlations 
are reported between the ex-student’s practical teaching mark, degree of 
professional satisfaction and head teacher’s rating. 

4.—Sources of dissatisfaction appeared to be related more closely to 
factors in the teaching than to those in the training situation. 

§.——Major areas of dissatisfaction included salaries, poor human relations 
among the staff, inadequate buildings and equipment, high teaching load, 
training inadequacies, large classes, expressions of personal inadequacy, lack 
of time for certain professional duties and low status of the profession in 
society. In listing items women teachers seemed to be more pre-occupied with 
day-to-day classroom problems, whilst men found their frustrations in a wider 
context. 


I.—INTRODUCTION, 


Tue data reported in this paper form part of a research being carried out in the 
University of Manchester School of Education, the major aim of which is to 
investigate the relationship between qualificatious of students on entry to 
training institutions in the area, and performance during training on the one 
hand and subsequent success in the teaching profession on the other. 

The subjects of this enquiry formed the total output of trained teachers 
from all constituent colleges and departments of the School of Education who 
completed their training in 1955. They came from eleven institutions: six 
general training colleges, a college of housecraft, a training college for technical 
teachers, a college of art, the University Department of Education and the 
University Department of Education of the Deaf. The output of these 
centres in 1955 was 304 men and 511 women, making a total of 815 subjects 
for the enquiry. This study is based on the results of a questionnaire sent to 
each subject in 1960 through the parent colleges and departments. 

As might be expected, it proved impossible to trace some of the subjects. 
However, assiduous enquiry and the co-operation of the Ministry of Education 
and of appropriate local education authorities finally resulted in replies being 
received from 590 subjects (72-4 per cent. of total group). One suspects that 
not all of those who failed to return a questionnaire did so because it never 
reached them; and it is important to try to separate the truly missing sheep 
from the wilfully non-co-operative goats, since this vitally affects our ability to 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES. 


Principles of Education Practical Teaching 


No response Response 


1+} 3-6 
20-1 28-6 
626 56-4 
15-6 10:7 

0:6 0-6 


100-0 99-9 





generalise from the responses received. Table 1 records the distributions of 
marks for professional subjects in the final examinations obtained by respond- 
ents and non-respondents. Chi-squared calculated on the full mark distribution 
using plus and minus marks from A to E+ showed that differences were not 
statistically significant. This suggests that the respondents were not un- 
representative of the whole group of subjects on the criterion of performance, 
whilst students, in these two important tests. 


II,—- DEGREES OF SATISFACTION. 


In the section of the questionnaire under review, subjects were first asked to 
estimate their current level of professional satisfaction, the actual wording of 
the item being “‘ How satisfying do you find your job as a teacher? Try to be 
as honest and frank as you can in your response. Put a cross in one of the 
squares.” The squares were entitled fully satisfying, satisfying on the whole but 
not fully so, moderately satisfying, some satisfaction but not a great deal and most 
unsatisfying. 539 subjects responded to this item, and their responses are 
recorded in Tables 2, 3 and 4, as ratings scored from 5 (fully satisfying) to | 
(most unsatisfying). 

Table 2 analyses these ratings for all respondents. An important feature of 
this table is the distribution of totals for all subjects, which shows a strong 
negative skew, 91-7 per cent. of all responses falling within the fully satisfying 
or satisfying on the whole categories. Analysis of the totals for subjects still 
teaching as I aos those for subjects who had left the profession reveals no 
significant difference of distribution. This is to be expected, since the over- 
whelming majority of those not then teaching were in this category for matri- 
monial reasons and not because of dissatisfaction with, or lack of success in, the 
teaching profession. Nor was a significant difference found between the distri- 
butions of ratings given by men and women teachers still in the profession. 
From these data, therefore, we conclude that the vast majority of this group of 
ex-students, both men and women, have found in teaching a high measure of 
professional satisfaction. Since many of these respondents served less than 
two years as teachers, much of this satisfaction must have stemmed from the 
time of their earliest experiences in the profession. 
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TABLE 2 ' 


DEGREES OF SATISFACTION. 


ANALYSIS FOR ALL RESPONDENTS BY SEX, 





Legend : 
S—~Teachers in service. ; ; W—Women. 
NNS——-Teachers not then in service. T—Total. 
M-—~Men. * WH-—Information withheld, 


TABLE 3 


DEGREES OF SATISFACTION. 


ANALYSIS FOR ALL RESPONDENTS BY TRAINING INSTITUTION, 


Training Institutions 
Degrees of |—--—— cake) eee 
satisfaction | A G 


F 
10 2 
10 l 13 


15 





Legend :—As for Table 2. 


Table 3 analyses the same data by training institution, and reveals that 
students from College G rated their level of satisfaction significantly below that 
of subjects from Colleges I}, Jt, B*, D* and E*; but these differences were 
not supported by longer lists of sources of dissatisfaction. (See below.) Al 
subjects from College G are, or have been, teachers of housecraft, whereas those 
in groups I, J, B, D and E came from three general colleges, the training college 
for technical teachers and the University Department of Education. Had the low 
levels of satisfaction expressed by these housecraft teachers been due to an 
accumulation of irritants in their teaching situations, one would expect this to 


t Difference significant at 1 per cent. level. 
* Difference significant at 5 per cent. level. 
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be reflected in higher-than-average totals of reported sources of dissatisfaction. 

Since this was not so, and all respondents then teaching were serving in secondary 
schools, we can only speculate that the teaching situation in such schools permits, 

perhaps, fewer postisve satisfactions for housecraft teachers than for those 
serving in other circumstances. 

Table 4 includes only data from subjects in full-time service as teachers in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. As before, there are no significant differ- 
ences in the distributions of total ratings given by men and women teachers. 
However, when these totals are broken down by type of school, ratings from 
infant teachers emerge as significantly higher than those from junior and second- 
ary modern teachers,* whilst grammar school teachers rate their satisfaction 
significantly higher than do their counterparts in the junior schools.* Wherever 
in this table totals were sufficiently large, comparisons were made between the 
following rating distributions: men still teaching v. women still teaching ; 
subjects teaching in schools of one type v. those in schools of every other type ; 
men v. women teachers in schools of the same and different types. Only one 
significant difference was found, that men teachers in grammar schools rated 
their levels of satisfaction higher than did men teachers in junior schools.* 
Since these findings are supported by others to be reported in this article, 
further discussion of these data will be deferred until later. 

Elsewhere in the questionnaire permission was sought from each teacher to 
ask for a confidential report of the kind supplied to support an application for 
another post ; and 417 (70-7 per cent.) of the 590 respondents gave this permis- 
sion. In addition to writing this report, each head gave an overall rating of the 
teacher in terms of the following six-point scale: excellent, 6; very good, 5; 
good, 4; good average, 3; average, 2; rather weak, 1. Analyses of these 
ratings, received in respect of 282 of the subjects are given in Tables 5, 6 and 7. 

Table 5 analyses these data for all respondents by sex; and, as before, 
there is a strong negative skew in the distribution of total ratings, 80-4 per cent. 
of all responses falling in the top three categories of the scale. This suggests 
either that head teachers are very well satisfied with the competence of these 


TABLE 5 
Ratincs By Heap TEACHERS. 


ANALYSIS FOR ALL RESPONDENTS BY SEX. 


Totals 





Legend : As for Table 2. 
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members of their staffs, or that their charitable instincts have come into play 
with some force. The former of these alternatives may be more likely, since no 
significant difference was found in the distribution of ratings given for women 
not then teaching as against that for women still teaching. However, the 
references themselves are being rated and also subjected to a content analysis. 
The results of this further enquiry (not yet completed) may throw further light 
on this issue- 


TABLE 6 
RatTIncs BY HEAD TEACHERS. 


ANALYSIS FOR ALL RESPONDENTS BY TRAINING INSTITUTION. 


Training Institutions 





Legend: As for Table 2. 


Comparison of the data for individual training institutions (in Table 6) 
shows that ex-students of College J scored ratings significantly lower than those 
from Colleges Bt, Et, Ht, Kt, D* and I*. It would be surprising if differences 
of this kind did not reveal themselves in an inter-college analysis. The inter- 
pretation of them, however, is not so easy. The temptation to assume that they 
point to significant differences in the quality of output caused by poorer 
training methods must be resisted until further data are collected, including, in 
particular, information on the quality of student entrants. The criterion itself 
is far from satisfactory and must be buttressed by the results of the fuller 
analysis of the references themselves (referred to above) and related to inde- 
pendent criterion measures derived from biographical data. The possibility 
of inter-action with other factors must also be taken into consideration. 


Table7 groups the ratings given for subjects teaching in schools of different 
types in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Wherever totals are sufficiently 
large the comparisons listed earlier for data in Table 4 were made also for these 
data. In only one instance did a significant difference emerge, that subjects 
teaching in further education establishments gained ratings significantly higher 
than those gained by subjects teaching in secondary modern schools.* 


Next, product-moment correlations were computed between the subject’s 
expressed degree of satisfaction, his practical teaching mark gained whilst a 


+ Difference significant at 1 per cent. level, 
* Difference significant at 5 per cent. level. 
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TABLE 8 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS. 
Women 


Practical Teaching Mark 


Men 


-106 (N=208)| -008 (N=213)| -051 (N =421) 
, | -235 (N =129)| -138 (N=122)| -187 (N =251) 


Degree of satisfaction ..... .. 
Head Teachers’ rating 


student and the head teacher’s ratings. Table 8 records the results of these 
computations. It will be seen from this table that in all cases a slight and 
positive relationship exists between these ratings and the degree of satisfaction 
expressed by the teacher. In both cases that relationship is higher for men than 
for women subjects. 
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JJI.—SoOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION. 


In addition to estimating his present level of professional satisfaction, 
each subject was asked in the questionnaire to list his chief sources of professional 
dissatisfaction (if any). Elsewhere, the questionnaire also invited the respond- 
ent to add any other information considered relevant to his development as a 
teacher since leaving college ; and with the questionnaire went a letter from a 
college tutor inviting the ex-student, if he so wished, to communicate more 
personal data in a covering letter when returning the questionnaire. Al) this 
produced a large and heterogeneous mass of data which could be handled only 
by some system of classification ; and this classification was built up empiric- 
ally. 

First, the replies received were scanned to discover certain broad areas of 
dissatisfaction. Next, all data were recorded, and these areas divided into 
categories as recording proceeded. During this process additional areas 
emerged ; and these also were categorised in similar fashion. Since great care 
was taken not to combine data implying even a moderate difference in meaning, 
this process resulted in a list of 182 categories. By review and re-grouping the 
list was cut down to 91 categories, which appeared to the investigators to be 
disparate. All data were then recorded according to the revised classification. 
Still later, the 91 categories were combined into 19 major categories; and it is 
on these last that most of the ensuing analysis is based. However, to avoid the 
danger of our data merely demonstrating what our categorisation has assumed, 
reference will be made to the evidence of the 91 categories for all aspects of the 
teaching situation where dissatisfaction is widespread. 


The major categories of sources of dissatisfaction are as follows: 


Pupils’ behaviour (e.g., lack of apparent ability). 

Pupils’ attitudes (e.g., lack of respect for teachers). 

Teacher training (criticisms of training course). 

Deficiencies of teaching skill (e.g., difficulties with discipline). 

Feelings of inadequacy (e.g., self-deprecation). 

Teaching load (e.g., extra-curricular activities, school meals). 

More time needed (e.g., for individual pupils ; for study and research). 
School organisation too rigid (e.g., approach too academic). 
Schoolforganisation too loose (e.g., insufficient attention to basic subjects). 
Other criticisms of school programme (e.g., lack of aims and sense of 


purpose). 

School buildings and equipment (e.g., overcrowding, shortage of materials). 
Interruptions to lessons. 

Noise. 

Poor human relations among staff (including head, inspectors and admin- 
istrators). 

Poor relations with parents. 

Poor relations with industry. 

Salaries. 

Status of the profession in society. 

Large classes, 


Table 9 analyses, by training institution, the replies of all respondents 
to the questionnaire. Between them the 590 subjects produced 814 separate 
sources of dissatisfaction, an average of 1-38 items per respondent. This low 
average supports the finding reported earlier that this group of teachers is well 
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TABLE 9 
SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION. 


AVERAGE NUMBERS OF Irems REPORTED BY ALL RESPONDENTS ANALYSED BY SEX OF 
TRACHER AND TRAINING INSTITUTION. 


Average No. 
Training Instituton 


20 2 . . 


A 
B 
C 

D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 

K 
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Total women 
Total women then teaching .. 
Total women not then teaching 
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satisfied with its experiences in the profession ; and it stands in marked contrast 
to the image of the teaching profession as a body of militant malcontents 
frequently built up in the popular press when new salary scales are under 
consideration. Men had more grumbles than women (1-69 as against 1-20), 
while women then in the profession averaged l-23 grumbles as against 1°16 for 
those who had left the profession. No doubt the slight difference here represents 
the emollient effect of the passage of time. On the other hand, it might be 
argued that there would tend to be a negative correlation between marriage- 
ability and tendency to disgruntlement, thus producing the situation of the 
more satisfied women teachers having a higher marriage rate than the remainder. 
In any case the data, together with those presented in Table 2 suggest strongly 
that dissatisfaction with their experience in the profession was unimportant 
as a reason for these women, as a group, leaving the profession. 

When analysed by training institution averages varied between 0:50 and 
2:20. Clearly, no conclusions can be drawn in t of institutions whose 
ex-students recorded fewer-than-average sources of dissatisfaction. In the cases 
of two institutions returning substantially more than average scores, the data 
indicate that factors in the teaching, rather than in the training, situation 
underlie the scores. Respondents for institution H are all men, teaching almost 
without exception in junior and secondary modern schools; and we have shown 
above that such subjects tend to be less satisfied than do other groups. (Table 4.) 
Institution F prepares teachers for highly specialised work. Of the thirty items 
listed for this group of subjects, nine are in major category K (shortage of 
teaching equipment, inadequate accommodation, overcrowded classrooms), 
and a further six in major category N (lack of support from head teacher, 
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dislike of attitudes of other members of the staff). Apart from the two checks 
each concerning salaries and the training course, the remaining items fill out the 
picture suggested by these major sources of dissatisfaction, and include: 
large classes, not teaching the subjects for which the respondent was trained, 
more effective streaming wanted, more guidance wanted from the head, parents 
expect too much from the teacher and married woman unable to give of he 

best at school and at home. 


TABLE 10 


SOURCES oF DISSATISFACTION. 


AVERAGE NUMBERS OF ITEMS REPORTED BY 416 RESPONDENTS THEN TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES IN Great BRITAIN AND N. IRELAND. 


Type of School* 


junior, men 
Second modern, men 
Secondary modern, women 
Secon grammar, women .. 
Technical and F.E., men .... 
unior, women 
nfant, women 
Secondary grammar, men 


Secondary technical, total .... 
Junior, 

Secondary modern, total 
Special, total 

Technical and F.E., total 


Grammar, total 
Independent 
Al respondents, total 
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* Data omitted for groups of fewer than ten respondents. 


Table 10 records average numbers of items reported by respondents then 
teaching in different types of school in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
These data confirm the evidence presented in Table 4, in that the infant and 
grammar schools (the latter particularly for men teachers) stand out clearly as 
the most satisfying types of school for this group of teachers. It is arguable 
that such a result merely reflects the profession’s concern with salaries. For 
the most part salary levels are a grumble of men teachers; and there are no 
men teachers in infant schools, whilst many of those in grammar schools and 
further education establishments receive higher-than-basic salaries. However, 
our data refute this argument. The last column of Table 10 excludes from the 
averages all grumbles about salaries ; and the rank order of the schools remains 
virtually the same in this as in the previous column. 

It is interesting to compare the rank orders for the two sexes. If we exclude 
technical and further education (too few women teachers represented) we get 
almost a complete reversal of order for women as compared with men teachers. 
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The women find less and less cause for dissatisfaction as the age of the pupils 
decreases : for men, exactly the opposite occurs. 

It is interesting to speculate on possible reasons for the high degree of 
satisfaction expressed by infant teachers. This group is outstanding for the 
low scores recorded in major category N (poor human relations in school), and it 
may be that this, coupled with the satisfactions of the teacher-pupil relationship 
in such schools, more than offsets the difficulties of organisation brought about 
by large classes. Nevertheless, of the checks given by infant teachers, 20-0 per 
cent. went to large classes, 11-7 per cent. to criticisms of the training course,* 
and 10.0 per cent. each to more time needed, school organisation too loose, 
inadequate school buildings and equipment. Clearly, the major problems 
facing this group of teachers centre on the organisation of their classes. In spite 
of this the teachers derive a high degree of satisfaction from their daily work, 
no doubt because human relations seem to cause less stram for women in schools 
of this type than elsewhere. By contrast, grammar school teachers recorded 
19-0 per cent. of their checks in major category N, 11-4 per cent. to feelings of 
inadequacy and 10-1 T cent. each to teaching load and salaries. When the 
further Sonts are made that three of the nine checks recorded under feelings of 
inadequacy refer to anxiety about promotion prospects and a further four to a 
desire for further courses of training (possibly to improve those prospects) 
some indication is given of the tensions experienced by grammar school teachers 
in this stage of their professional careers. 

Data in Table 10 also confirm earlier findings concerning the relatively low 
levels of satisfaction experienced by subjects teaching in junior and secondary 
modern schools, particuiarly by men teachers. (Very few subjects replied from 
secondary technical schools, but those who did had a substantially higher average 
of grumbles than bad their counterparts in secondary modern schools). 
Dissatisfaction with salary scales very prominently among the grumbles 
of men teachers in both junior and secondary modern schools ; but Table 10 
makes clear that, even when those are excluded, these groups of teachers 
continue to return well-above-average scores. Within their own totals junior 
school teachers give 16-5 per cent. of their checks to large classes (men 9:7 per 
cent., women 23-3 per cent.), 13-1 per cent. to inadequate school buildings and 
equipment (men 12-5 per cent., women 13-7 per cent.), and 13-1 per cent. to 
salaries (men 20-8 per cent., women 5:5 per cent.). Among other major categor- 
ies substantial differences exist between men and women junior school teachers 
in respect of poor human relations (men 11-1 per cent., women 1.4 per cent.), 
and as regards the status of the profession in society (men 9-7 per cent., women 
1-4 per cent.). These data suggest that the relatively high degree of dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by this group of junior school teachers has complex origins and 
that the grumbles recorded may well be symptoms of a more fundamental 
malaise. 

A rather different picture emerges from the data provided by subjects 
teaching in secondary modern schools. In line with their counterparts in junior 
schools men and women differed in the percentage of their total scores given 
to salaries (total 12-4 per cent., men 19:3 per cent., women 3.:4 per cent.) and 
to professional status (total 5-4 per cent., men 7:9 per cent., women 2:4 per 
cent.). Elsewhere, however, much more consensus exists between the sexes in 
modern than in junior schools, for example towards poor human relations (total 
11-9 per cent., men 10-6 per cent., women 13-6 per cent.) ; inadequate buildings 


* To some extent data in this major category are inflated, since the letter accompanying 
the questionnaire invited specific comments on the adequacy of the training course. 
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and equipment (total 9-4 per cent., men 8-7 per cent., women 10-2 per cent.) ; 
criticisms of the training course* (total 9.9 per cent., men 10.5 per cent., 
women 9:2 per cent.). It would thus appear likely that different causes underlie 
the relatively high levels of dissatisfaction expressed by these groups of junior 
and secondary modern school teachers. If it is assumed that public opinion will 
accept only a limited increase in expenditure on existing education services, 
then, to the extent that these data represent widely-held attitudes among 
teachers, it is clear that neither reducing the sizes of existing classes, nor raising 
teachers’ salaries, nor improving existing standards of school accommodation 
nor any other of the universal panaceas currently being advocated by interested 
parties is likely, of itself, to banish feelings of dissatisfaction among teachers in 
junior and secondary modern schools. 


TABLE 11 


SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION. 


RANK ORDER OF MAJOR CATEGORIES FOR 416 FULL-TIME TEACHERS. 


Frequency of 
mention 


Poor human relations among staff 
Inadequacies of school buildings and equipment 


ł 
$ 


Feelings of inadequacy as a teacher 
More time needed 
Status of the profession in society 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
5 
7 
8 
9 
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Turning next to the areas of dissatisfaction themselves, Table 11 records in 
rank order major categories to which subjects then in full-time teaching service 
allocated 5 per cent. or more of their total checks. Consideration will now be 
given to the content of these categories. 


(1) R. Teachers’ Salaries. 
Four subdivisions are included under this heading : 


R1. Salaries too low ; maximum reached too slowly ; pension nghts inadequate; 
insufficient consideration for industrial experience in fixing salaries. 
(Men 46, women 7 checks). 

R2. Lack of remuneration for extra duties in school. (Men 6, women nil 
checks). 

R3. Problems concerned with the ‘rat race’ for promotion. A check here 
implied major concern with the financial aspects of the problem. If the 
major concern was with the effects on human relations, the check was given 
under category N4. (Men 4, women 2 checks.) 

R4. Anomalies created by the poan esent system for distribution of special 
responsibility grants; great differences found in salary scales in respect of 
teachers with similar qualifications. (Men 2, women 1 check.) 
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- (2) N. Poor human relations among the staff (including head, inspectors and 
administrators). 
This major category comprised six divisions : 

N1. Lack of interest or initiative among staff; no co-operation among staff ; 
dislike of other members of staff ; lack of esteem among staff for my subject; 
criticism of my work or aims by other members of staff. (Men 11, women 
4 checks.) 

N2. Would like more contact with other members of staff; not sufficient staff 
meetings. (Men 5, women 2 checks.) 

N3. Lack of co-operation or poor relationship with head (or others in authority, 
L.E.A., Governors) ; headmaster displays authoritarian attitudes ; lack of 
support from head in matters of discipline; lack of consideration from 
L.E.A.; inefficiency of educational administration. (Men 18, women 7 
checks.) 

N4. Human relations problems related'to graded posts, shared responsibility, 
etc. (Men 12, women 4 checks.) 

N5. H.M. Inspectors exercise too much influence. (Men 2, women nil checks.) 

N6. Lack of sympathy of head of junior school with infant school and its 
methods. (Men nil, women ! check.) 


(3) K: Inadequactes of school buildings and equipment 
Seven sub-divisions were included in this category but only three, accounting 
for 55 of the 63 checks, will be detailed here : 
K1. Overcrowding in school or classroom. (Men 4, women 3 checks.) 
K2. Inadequate teaching accommodation. (Men 11, women 14 checks.) 
K3. Shortage of books, teaching materials or equipment. (Men 15, women 8 
checks.) 


(4) F. Teaching Load (including extra-classroom duttes). 
This major category comprised seven divisions, of which four (totalling 

49 checks) will be detailed : 

F1. Heavy teaching load. (Men 4, women 6 checks.) 

F3. Duties other than teaching take up much valuable time. (Men 7, women 6 
checks.) 

F4. Too much clerical work. (Men 5, women 3 checks.) 

F5. School meals supervision. (Men 10, women 8 checks.) 


(54). C. Teacher training.* 
Eleven sub-divisions were included in this category. Four of these, totalling 
~`38 checks will be detailed. None of the remaining categories scored more than 
3 checks : 


C2. More school practice, observation and/or teaching. (Men 6, women 3 
checks.) 


C3. More attention in training course to methods of teaching. (Men 9, women 6 
checks.) 
C8. More clerical training (keeping of school registers, records, etc.) in training 
course. (Men 2, women 4 checks.) 
11. Regular compulsory leave of absence from schools, for gaining additional 
experience or training. (Men 4, women 4 checks.) 


(54) X. Large Classes. 
_ There were no sub-divisions of this major category. 


* See footnote to page 286. 
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(T) E. Feelings of inadequacy as a teacher. 

This major category included six sub-divisions. Three of these, totalling 

35 checks, will be detailed : 

El. Own insecurity ; inexperience ; found teaching very difficult; personal 
inadequacy as a classroom teacher. (Men 13, women 10 checks.) 

E2. Teaching does not stretch me mentally; dullness of repetitive work ; 
boredom of marking. (Men 3 women 2 checks.) 

E6. Poor promotion prospects. To merit a check in this category there must be 
evidence that the subject felt personally inadequate. If the dissatisfaction 
were externalised, the item would be scored under, for example, categories 
R3 or N4 (q.v.). (Men 6, women 1 check.) 


(8) G. More time needed. 
Five sub-divisions were included in this category, but only three, accounting 
for 30 checks, will be detailed here : 

G1. For individual work with pupils, e.g., in reading, or those in need of special 
care and attention. (Men 3 women 12 checks.) 

G2. To prepare lessons adequately ; to mark work adequately; to do work 
conscientiously. (Men 4, women 5 checks.) 

G3. For further stay for individual research, to broaden outlook. (Men 4, 
women 2 checks.) 


(9) S. Status of the profession in society. 

There were four sub-divisions of this major category : 

SI. The low esteem given by the public to education, to particular types of 
school. (Men 12, women 3 checks.) 

S2. Unqualified teachers lower the status of the profession; insufficient 
attention given to training when appointments are made. (Men 12, 
women | check.) 

S3. Lack of professional unity; inter-union rivalry. (Men 3, women nil 
checks.) 

S4. Proportion of men to women on mixed staffs is too low. (Men 1, women nil 
checks.) 


Finally, let us consider the rank order of areas of dissatisfaction by sex. 
Table 12 records this for men and Table 13 for women in full-time teaching at 
the time of the survey; and in each case a line has been drawn to separate the 
major categories (those receiving more than 5 per cent. of the total checks given) 
from the remainder. 

The first difference to be noted is in the spread of dissatisfaction. For 
women ten areas are included in the upper division of the table, but for men 
only seven. More significant still, however, are the major categories included in 
those divisions. For women, but not for men, the following are included: 
large classes, more time needed, school organisation too rigid, deficiencies of 
teaching skill and school organisation too loose. Two categories only are 
included for men but not for women, salaries and the status of the profession in 
society. This seems to suggest that, to the extent that one can generalise on the 
basis of this sample, women are more pre-occupied with day-to-day classroom 
problems and stresses whilst men appear to find their frustrations in a wider 
context. 

One may seek corroboration of this trend among data for the major cate- 
gories common to the upper divisions for both sexes. Apart from the higher 
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TABLE 12 
SOURCES OF DISSATISFACTION. 


RANK ORDER oF MAJOR CATEGORIES FOR 206 FuLL-TIME Men TEACHERS. 


No of mentions 


Status of the profession in society 
Feelings of inadequacy as a teacher 


School organisation too rigid 
More time needed 

Other criticisms of school programme 
School organisation too loose 
Pupils’ attitudes 
Deficiencies of teaching skill 
Poor relations with parents 
Pupils’ behaviour 
Interruptions to lessons 
Poor relations with industry 
Noise 
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TABLE 13 
Sources OF DISSATISFACTION. 


Rank ORDER OF Major CATEGORIES FOR 210 FULL-TIME WOMEN TRACHERS, 


: 


No. of mentions 


equacies of school buildings and equipment 
Teaching load 
Teacher training .. 
More time needed. 
Feelings of inadequacy as a teacher 
Poor human relations among the staff 
School organisation too rigi 
Deficiencies of teaching skill 


Sees 


School organisation too loose 


Pupils’ attitudes 
er criticisms of school programm 
Teachers’ salaries : 
Poor relations with parents 
Status of the profession in society 
Interruptions to lessons 
Noise 
Pupils’ behaviour 
Poor relations with industry 
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ranking given by men to problems of human relations, there is little difference in 
the orders given to the major categories. One may go further and assume that 
the ratio between the total checks for men and women in any one major category 
will be roughly equal to that found between the comparable scores for each of its 
constituent categories. If data for the fourteen common categories listed earlier 
are scrutinised in this way, anomalies will be found in only five of them. Of 
these five women teachers overscore on categories K2 (inadequate teaching 
accommodation) F1 (heavy teaching load) and C8 (wish for more clerical 
training), whilst men overscore on categories K3 (shortage of books, etc.) and 
E6 (poor promotion prospects). To some extent these discrepancies support the 
thesis ; but at this level of analysis score frequencies are really too low to provide 
firm support for such hypotheses. 


IV.—CONCLUSIONS. 

During this enquiry we have been particularly impressed by the high levels 
of professional satisfaction expressed, both positively (degrees of satisfaction) 
and negatively (low frequencies of sources of dissatisfaction), by our subjects. 
It appears that these satisfactions are obtainable from the time of a teacher’s 
earliest experiences in the profession. In spite of having to face frustrating 
classroom conditions infant teachers were particularly satisfied. Grammar 
school teachers also enjoyed much satisfaction in their work, despite anxiety 
then being experienced concerning prospects of promotion to more senior posts. 
Men teachers concentrated many of their major grumbles in such areas as 
salaries, poor human relations, status of the profession and feelings of personal 
inadequacy; but very few felt sufficiently strongly about these, or other 
problems, to leave the profession. By contrast women teachers spread their 
grumbles over a rather wider field, and appeared to be more pre-occupied with 
day-to-day classroom problems. Above all, the irritations reported by this 
group of subjects made clear that feelings of dissatisfaction would not have been 
banished by increased public expenditure on salaries, buildings or reducing the 
size of classes. Apparently, however, much benefit could accrue at little, if 
any, expense through the improvement of human relations in schools. 

This analysis has been based on replies from some 70 per cent. of ex-students 
entering the teaching profession in 1955 from training institutions in the area of 
the University of Manchester. We believe our findings to be representative of 
the views of all teachers in that group; but, clearly, we have no way of knowing 
how typical they are of the views of the profession at large. We suggest that 
further study in this area might pay particular attention to the frustrations 
experienced by teachers in junior and secondary modern schools, as well as 
extending the enquiry to cover older teachers of long standing in the profession. 


(Manuscript recewed, llih April, 1962.) 
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The Psychology of Creative Ability 


GETzELs, J. W., and Jackson, P. W. (1962). Creativity and Intelligence. London 
and New York: John Wiley, pp. xvili-+ 293, 49s. 


By CYRIL BURT 


The interest in what is now commonly termed ‘ creativity ’ goes back to Galton’s 
pioneer studies of the intellectual characteristics of men of genius. Nearly all the 
eminent men in his list—the scientists, statesmen, and military commanders, quite 
as much as the poets, paimters, or writers of fiction—were distinguished by the 
originality of their ideas—the ‘‘ fluency and freedom of their associations’; and 
he was particularly anxıous to determine in what ways the free and fluent imagina- 
tions of the genius differed from those of the insane, the delirious, the drug-addict, 
and the mere day-dreamer. The earliest attempts to provide an adequate theory 
of the subject came from the leading critics of the current associationist doctrines— 
notably Ward and Stout, and were based chiefly on the results of introspective 
analysis. Stout, in his Manual, distinguished two main types of ‘ ideation’— 
‘serial’ (or ‘reintegrative’') and ‘divergent’: only the former—the type of 
thinking in which the revived experience is reinstated either completely or in part— 
could be explained by a psychology based solely on the principle of “association by 
temporal contiguity ” (op. cit., Bk, IV, ch.i, ‘Trains of Ideas’). A few contemporary 
associationists—notably Bain—had sought to supplement the traditional theory 
by recognizing a second principle, namely, ‘ association by similarity.” But 
similarity is not a mode of association ; it is a relation. And Stout’s own explana- 
tion was a development of Thomas Brown’s principle of “ relational suggestion,” or 
(as Spearman later termed it) “‘ the eduction of relations and correlates.” This he 
took to be the real key to the creative processes of genius, and illustrated by apt 
examples from poets like Tennyson and Browning and scientists like Newton. 

From an empirical standpoint, however, perbaps the important contribution 
of the British school was the attempt to attack the problem experimentally by the 
methods of factor analysis. Galton’s original plan for systematic mental testing 
had included tests for what he called “ higher mental processes ” ; and several of his 
earlier disciples endeavoured to construct practicable tests of ‘ productive thinking ’ 
along lines suggested by these introspective studies. Moore and I, for example 
(J. Exp. Pedag., I, 1911, pp. 863f), ventured to introduce (among other methods) 
what we called the ‘ analogies test ’ (based on Stout's theory of relational suggestion), 
as well as Galton’s test of free association (to measure ‘ fiuency’), and Binet’s 
inkblot test (to measure ‘apperception’). Further tests were devised by Garnett, 
Webb, and several of Spearman’s research students. Hargreaves in a Monograph 
Supplement to the British Journal of Psychology (1927) published an elaborate 
research on “ The Faculty of Imagination ’’; and Spearman summed up his own 
views in a small volume on The Creative Mind (1930). 

Most of the British work was carried out with children ofschoolage. In America 
a number of workers tried somewhat similar procedures to assess creative ability 
both in younger children and ın adults. The second edition of Whipple’s Manual of 
Mental and Physical Tests (1915) describes the Analogies test and a new test for 
Uncontrolled Association ; and his chapter on “ Tests of Imagination and Inven- 
tion ” includes the Inkblot test and a test for Linguistic Invention. Chassell 
devised a number of suggestive “ Tests for Originality ” to be used with adults 
(J. Educ. Psychol., VII, 1916, pp. 317f) ; and Simpson in a paper on “‘ Creative 
Imagination ” (Amer. J. Psychol., XXIII, 1922, pp. 234f) sought to demonstrate its 
relative independence of intelligence. However, the increasing domination of 
behaviouristic theories diverted attention to those types of mental activity—or (as 
they preferred to say) of human behaviour—which could be interpreted in terms of 
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the simple principles of mechanical association. Concepts like ‘imagination * or 
‘ productive thinking ’ savoured too much of discredited introspectionist doctrines, 
and were deliberately excluded from behaviourist text-books. 

The revival of American interest in ‘ creativity ’ seems to have started with 
Professor Guilford’s presidential address to the American Psychological Association, 
which dealt specifically with that subject (‘‘ Creativity,” Amer. Psychologist, V, 1950, 
pp. 444f) ; and most of the newer American work in that field has been inspired, 
directly or indirectly, by the researches of Guilford and his collaborators at the 
University of South California, Their work has been concerned almost entirely with 
adults, particularly with what they call “ high level personnel.” The same holds 
true of the inquiries undertaken by Professor Calvin Taylor and his fellow workers 
at the University of Utah, although their researches have dealt chiefly with ‘scientific 
creativity.’ Of the various studies carried out on pupils of school age, the most 
influential have been those of J. W. Getzels, Professor of Educational Psychology 
in the University of Chicago. He and his associates have been interested more 
especially in the creative capacities exhibited by young adolescents. Much of their 
work has been repeated with younger children by Professor Torrance, Director of 
Educational Research at the University of Minnesota, who is himself one of the 
most active investigators in this field. 

The volume now published by Professor Getzels and his colleague, Professor 
Jackson, describes in detail the most important of their various researches. In a 
prefatory note they relate how, in 1957, Professor Chase, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education in their University, called a meeting of the faculty to discuss the 
need for research on giftedness. The outcome was the first of the studies reported ın 
this book, It was the work of a co-operative team, financed in part by a grant from 
the United States Office of Education. The investigators began by asking what 
particular qualities are generally regarded as most characteristic of the gifted child, 
and most likely to be prognostic of adult success. As a result of questionnaires 
addressed to teachers and parents, they concluded that the most important qualities 
could be classified under four broad headings—intelligence, creativity, emotional 
adjustment, and moral character. The first pair in their view designate contrasted 
types of ‘ cognitive excellence,’ and the second pair contrasted types of ‘ psycho- 
social excellence.’ Accordingly they decided to select four groups of pupils--each 
pre-eminently distinguished by one or other of these four characteristics, and sub- 
ject them to a systematic study. 

The first and larger part of their volume is devoted to an investigation of the two 
main types of cognitive activity as thus defined. The hypothesis which they set 
themselves to verify is that suggested in Guilford’s address on “ Creativity”: 
“if the correlations between intelligence test scores and many types of creative 
processes are only moderate or low—and I predict they will be—it is because the 
primary abilities represented in the tests are not all-important for creative behaviour, 
and some of the primary abilities important for creative behaviour are not represent- 
ed in the tests.” To assess intelligence they used the scores obtained with the Binet, 
WISC or Henmon-Nelson tests. To measure creativity five special tests were 
devised (based partly on the earlier work of Guilford)‘ completing fables,’ ‘ making 
up problems,’ ‘ hidden shapes,’ ‘ word association,’ and ‘ uses for things.’ 

The pupils chosen for intensive study were the boys and girls attending the 
senior classes of a private school in Chicago, ranging from the sixth grade up to the 
senior year of high school. Those selected comprised (a) twenty-eight adolescents 
falling within the top 20 per cent. in a test of intelligence (average I.Q. 150) but 
below the top 20 per cent. in tests of creativity, and(b) twenty-six falling within the 
top 20 per cent. as judged by the tests of creativity but below the top 20 per cent. 
in the test of intelligence (average I.Q. only 127). The greater part of their research 
consists in the attempt to determine “ what the pupils so selected are like (1) as 
students, (2) as individuals, and (3) as members of their family ” ; and a variety of 
supplementary tests and inquiries were carried out to discover in what ways, if 
any, the two contrasted groups differed when studied from each of these three 
aspects. 
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In tests of sthool attainments, the pupils in the ‘ creative’ group, in spite of 
their relatively low intelligence, were, if anything, slightly superior to those in the 
‘intelligent ’ group. In tests of ‘ verbal’ and ‘ nan-verbal imaginative production ’ 
they revealed more humour, playfulness, and wit, and a greater fondness for 
aggressive and violent situations: most of them were liable to ‘‘ break away from 
the stimulus,” using it chiefly as a point of departure for free self-expression. In 
behaviour and in aspiration—e.g., in their choice of careers—they tended to diverge 
more widely both from the expectations of their teachers and from the patterns 
dictated by conventional standards. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that, when 
the teachers were invited to rate the children for ‘ desirability,’ it was, on the whole, 
the pupils in the ‘intelligent’ group who were assessed as the most desirable 
members in a classroom. There were marked differences in the home backgrounds. 
Most of the fathers and more than half of the mothers of the ‘ intelligent ’ group had 
received a ‘ graduate training °: ın more than 60 per cent. of the cases the fathers’ 
occupational status is described as “ University teaching, research, or editing.” 
Among the ' creative’ group about 50 per cent. of the fathers appear to have been 
engaged in ‘ business -nearly three times as many as in the ‘ intelligent’ group. 
The parents of the ‘inteligent’ group exercised greater ‘ critical vigilance’ in 
regard to their children’s day-to-day lıfe and choice of friends, and were able to 
provide them with a more “ bookish’ environment. The main conclusion seems to 
be that the atittudes both of teachers and of the more academic types of parent 
tend to favour the educable pupil rather than the creative pupi, and to repress 
instead of fostering any incipient inclination towards originality or enterprise, 

Even so, what the authors consider to be the most puzzling phenomenon of all 
remains unexplained—the fact that the ‘creative’ group, despite their inferior 
home background, their inferior intelligence, and their inferior behaviour in the 
classroom, actually score higher marks in the educational tests. This unexpected 
success, we are told, “ places them, as such phenomena are handled to-day, not in 
the category of ‘gifted children,’ but in the pejorative category of ' over- 
achievers ’.” Accordingly, faced with this ‘ logical dilemma,’ the investigators are 
led “ to raise the specific issue whether ıt is an emotional or motivational pathology, 
or a distinctive intellectual abtitty, that accounts for the superior scholastic perform- 
ance.” The first alternative—the appeal to ‘ psychopathology '——-they very rightly 
reject: indeed, in this country few would take such an explanation seriously. The 
hypothesis which the investigators themselves prefer is that there are two distinct 
types of cognitive ability, which they call ‘ intelligence ’and ‘ creativity ’ respect- 
ively. ‘‘ On the perennial question of whether the observed differences are the 
product of nature or nurture,” they say, they would “ agree with Guilford on 
adopting a position midway between the two extremes.” In this, once again, they 
are unquestionably correct: education cannot create creativity; but it can do 
much to encourage and develop it. 

However, what I want chiefly to question is the notion that there are two 
separate groups or types each characterized by & distinctive kind of intellectual 
ability. This method of interpreting the results seems a natural consequence of the 
factorial theory favoured by most American investigators—namely, that the mind 
on its intellectual side is composed of a number of ‘ primary abilities,’ and that the 
factors obtained from the kind of correlation matrix which at first sight suggests a 
‘general factor,’ ought always to be ‘rotated’ to secure a ‘simple structure’ of group 
factors only. Before we accept such a hypothesis we must scrutinize a little more 
closely the data and the arguments on which it rests. In selecting the so-called 
‘intelligent ’ group the investigators apparently relied on a single ‘1.Q.’ procured 
from the “records office of the school.” Moreover, the test was applied, not at the 
time of the inquiry, but when the pupils first entered the school, nor was it the same 
for every pupil. Hence, the assessments so obtained must have a rather low 
reliability. And in any case a test of the type employed, as the authors themselves 
observe in another part of their book, can “‘ rarely account for more than one- 
quarter of the variance in such crucial factors as school achievement and academic 
performance.” From this they infer that “ the common type of intelligence test ” 
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fails to ‘sample all or at least a sufficiently broad range of known cognitive abilities”; 
it can only represent “ a rather narrow band of intellectual activities” ; and, they 
add, “‘ it thus discourages observation of other types of cognitive functioning.” 


Nevertheless, this of itself hardly suffices to prove that there is no such thing 
as a general factor underlying all known cognitive processes. It merely shows that 
the “ common type of intelligence test ” provides a very inadequate measure of that 
factor. But this is a conclusion which has been stressed over and over again in the 
pages of this journal. Many of the constituent items that make up such tests depend 
largely on memory, particularly on verbal memory ; they give an undue advantage 
to the well-taught child from the cultured home ; and they “ tend to select children 
of an analytic or reproductive type rather than those of an intuitive or productive 
type ” (see, for example, this Journal, XIV, pp. 135f, and refs.). 

Unlike the intelligence tests, those used for testing ‘ creativity ’ were, devised 
and applied specially in the course of the research ; and, instead of just one test, 
five were used. The authors print a table of intercorrelations for boys and girls, based 
on 533 cases. Each of the tests of creativity correlates positively with the test of 
intelligence, two of them to the extent of 0°37 or 0-38. The authors themselves 
describe these figures as ‘ fairly low,’ and would evidently have us believe that their 
results fully confirm Guilford’s prediction. But the correlations of the various tests of 
creativity among themselves are not much higher; moreover, as we have seen, the 
reliability of the intelligence test must have been rather low, and the children tested 
were themselves by no means a complete or random sample of the general population. ` 
In the table, taken as a whole, all the coefficients are positive ; and, with one doubt- 
ful exception among the girls, each of the thirty figures is statistically significant. 
With both sexes a single general factor would fully account for the correlations 
observed ; when the effects of the general factor have been eliminated, not one of the 
residual correlations is numerically larger than 0:10, and none is statistically 
significant. Indeed, the new tests for ‘ creativity’ would form very satisfactory 
additions to any ordinary battery for testing the general factor of intelligence. In 
the earliest types of intelligence test the child had to invent his own reply; in most 
present-day tests alternative answers are suggested, and the child has merely to 
decide which is correct. This (as has often been pointed out) reduces spontaneity 
to a minimum; and an entirely different type of test-problem is needed to redress 
the balance. . 

However, when we examine the nature of the tests proposed by Professor 
Getzels and his colleagues for assessing creativity, and the way ın which they are 
marked, ıt seems highly probable that they are biased in favour of those particular 
indıviduals whose special aptitudes are of a productive rather than a merely 
reproductive type. And in any case there can be no doubt whatever tbat these new 
tests have succeeded in eliciting supplementary activities that are rarely tapped by 
the usual brands of intelligence test. That this is so can readily be demonstrated by 
partialling out the influence of those particular processes measured by the ‘intell:- 
gence’ test: we then find that there still remains a set of positive partial correlations 
between the tests of creativity which are in nearly every case statistically significant. 


But, no matter how reliable or how accurate our assessments of the general 
factor may be, we can certainly agree that this factor by itself could only account 
for part of * the variance in such crucial performances as scholastic achievement.” 
Motivational factors must be almost equally important ; and special abilities and 
special disabilities would have considerable weight. In this country, I take it, few 
educational psychologists would imagine that a single I.Q. based on a ‘ common type 
of intelligence test’ would yield all the relevant information required: the real 
reason why such tests are nowadays so widely used is, not that they are thought to 
provide adequate or perfect assessments in themselves, but simply because they 
form the cheapest, most practicable, and most easily standardized means of estimat- 
ing a child’s ‘ educable capacity.’ If, however, as Professor Getzels and his colleagues 
have apparently found, ‘talent-hunters ’ im America still trust too exclusively to a 
single type of test, then we may willingly agree that their criticisms are well founded. 
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This section of their book ends with a detailed discussion of the theoretical 
nature of creativity. They briefly review various speculative conceptions put 
-forward by different schools of psychology—the associationist, the Gestalt, the 
psychoanalytic, etc.; but they entirely overlook the conclusions reached by 
previous experimentalists in this country. The main results have already been 
summarized in an earlier issue of this Journal (KIX, pp. 180f and refs.). Here, 
therefore, I need merely note the more hina lew points in which the British 

studies seem to differ from the American. 

To begin with, it has always been a standing princ‘ple w'th British psychologists 
to provide, whenever possible, some evidence for the reliability and the validity of 
the tests used. Parallel versions of each new test, for example, are applied to the 
same group; and, unless the correlation indicates a high degree of self-consistency, 
the test is usually rejected without further ado. If reliable, the test is then applied 
either to a group of individuals varying widely in the quality to be assessed and the 
test-results are correlated with the ratings of a trustworthy observer; or it may be 
applied to two contrasted groups, selected as possessing a high or a low degree of the 
quality in question ; or, best of all perhaps, a predictive validation may be eventually 
obtained on the basis of the after-histories of the children tested. All this, of course, 
implies that we have already decided on a plausible criterion which will furnish a 
basis for the ratings, the selection, or the later re-assessments—by no means an 
easy problem in the case of so vague a concept as ‘ creativity.’ Most teachers, for 
example, tend to limit the term to pupils who show artistic talent or havea gift for 
imaginative writing: they forget that originality may be equally important in 
practical or scientific fields of work, Professor Getzels and Professor Jackson, 
however, apparently expect us to accept their tests as both reliable and valid without 
any direct or objective evidence. 


Nevertheless, here is a collection of ingenious tests, carefully compiled, and the 
authors may reasonably retort that the critic is free to check the reliability and 
validity for himself. The British work, by comparison, is still at the preparatory 
stages. Much of it has been merely exploratory, Dased chiefly on factorial studies, 
which, it is assumed, should form the necessary preliminary to the construction of 
a reliable and valid battery of tests. 


The chief conclusions are as follows. First, taking ‘ creativity ’ to mean useful 
creative activities, most British investigators seem agreed that in all of them general 
intelligence is an essential, and indeed the most important, constituent. Mere crea- 
tivity without intelligence, as Galton longago pointed out, would be all but worthless. 
Guilford, in a passage quoted by our authors, remarked, that most of the problems 
set in an intelligence test have ‘a unique and an expected answer’: “ Charles is taller 
than Henry, John is taller than Charles : who is the shortest ? ” Here, he says, the 
examinee’s thought-processes are intended to ‘converge’ on a solution which is 
already decided, and must be the same forall A test of creativity, say Getzels and 
Jackson, requires the answers to ‘diverge’: it measures “the ability to deal 
tnveniively with the verbal or numerical symbols or with object-space relations.” 
But is there any merit in mere invention—in suggesting that Charles is the shortest, 
or that twice two are six, just because the answers would be ‘ divergent’? What I 
have called ‘ useful creativity ’ must involve the ability to deal, not only inventively, 
but also rationally with the material supplied. 


Spearman, indeed, went so far as to maintain that all “‘ creativeness or 
originality ’’ depends solely on the “ eduction of correlates,” and is, therefore, 
merely a manifestation of ‘‘ general intelligence °”: “ no special creative power 
exists ” (Abilities of Man, p. 187). However, nearly every other investigator in this 
country has found evidence for a distinct group factor—a factor for ‘ productive ’ 
as distinct from ‘ reproductive imagination.’ To that extent the British investigators 
agree with the American. But they differ from the American i in holding that this 
supplementary factor is not to be regarded as a simple faculty or ‘ primary ability’ : 
it is itself highly complex, and capable of further factorizations into a number of 
constituent subfactors. 
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(i) The contributory factor most frequently reported is what Galton termed 
‘ fluency '—i.e., an unusual flow of associated ideas: the creative mind (if I may 
borrow a phrase from Binet) seems to be “ always pullulating with new notions.” 
Further, fluency itself has several different forms—-verbal, visual, associative, 
ideational. 

(ii) A second factor, all too frequently confused with the former, is a factor for 
‘divergent’ association (ın Stout’s narrower sense rather than Guilford’s). 
‘Fluency ’ might almost be defined in purely quantitative terms—by the number 
or speed with which ideas are suggested ; ‘ divergence ’ depends on the qualitative 
nature of the ideas, and is measured by their variety. In ‘serial’ or ‘ redintegra- 
tive’ association, the whole idea or situation which forms the stimulus tends to 
reproduce the whole idea or situation which was formerly associated with it; in 
‘ divergent ’ association only a part of the initial stimulus is operative, and what is 
recalled may be merely a part of some other situation previously associated with 1t. 
Hobbes long ago provided the classical illustration: “ in a discourse of our present 
civil war what could seem more impertinent than to ask (as one did) what was the 
value of a Roman penny?” (Leviathan, I, iii). The operative element in the 
stimulus was the deliverance of one’s master to the enemy; the element recalled 
were the thirty denarii received by Judas as the reward for the most infamous of 
betrayals. 

(ii) A third component, often overlooked, is a factor for what may be called 
‘receptivity.’ It is this that largely distinguishes the inventiveness of the genius 
from the spurious originality of the crank, the eccentric, and dreamer. The genius 
does not merely think of new solutions ; he perceives new problems ; he sees the 
familiar in a novel light: he does not treat the ‘stimulus’ solely as a ‘ point of 
departure ° 

(iv) Finally, a factor noted by several investigators is one which they variously 
describe as ‘ insight,’ ‘ intuitive synthesis,’ or (in James’s phrase) ‘sagacity.’ The 
true genius does not seize on just any distinctive part in the initial situation, nor 
does he reproduce just any distinctive element in the associated idea. He singles out 
what is most relevant or essential. What may be termed the ‘ analytic’ type of 
mind-—the type that is usually selected by the ordinary intelligence test-—-commonly 
reaches the right solution by patient analysis and step-by-step ratiocination; the 
‘synthetic " type jumps at it by a kind of impressionistic comprehension. Older 
British writers generally accounted for the process in terms of what Stout and others 
called ‘ apperception,’ and it was for this reason that ‘ apperception tests’ were 
introduced into several of the earlier batteries. There is, however, yet a further 
complication. A number of investigators have reported that several of the factors, 
usually one or more of the first three, show an appreciable correlation with tempera- 
mental factors. The creative child, it is said, is active, alert, and exploratory; and 
these, it is maintained, are characteristics of an extravertive disposition. 

The relative independence of the subsidiary factors I have named seems 
demonstrated by the fact that they mature (and often decline) at different ages or 
stages in the development of the child. ‘ Fluency ’ appears earliest of all; during 
the primary school period it frequently diminishes, and revives again in early 
adolescence. ‘ Receptivity ’ may also show itself at a fairly early age. The other 
two factors have been reported only in studies of older children. Moreover, different 
factors predominate in differing degrees in different individuals. The creativity of a 
scientific genius Like Newton or Faraday differs widely from that of an artistic genius 
like Michael Angelo or Beethoven ; the fertility of Dickens is different from that of 
Thackeray or George Eliot; the originality of Browning from that of Tennyson or 
Blake. For all these reasons, therefore, we must, I think, conclude that the weight 
of the evidence is strongly against the somewhat simplified interpreation proposed 
by Professor Getzels and Professor Jackson—namely, that there are just “two basic 
cognitive or intellective modes,” the ‘ creative ’ and the ‘ intelligent,’ and similarly, - 
two distinct types of ‘ gifted students.’ Nevertheless, their survey of the subject 
and their own experimental studies remain full of interesting and suggestive points ; 
and their tests, which are set out in full in an appendix, should be invaluable to 
future investigators, 
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The second part of their book describes a shorter study, dealing with what they 
term ‘ psychomotor excellence.’ The need for some such inquiry, so they explain, 
was suggested by ‘‘the shift in our social and educational goals from values 
emphasizing ‘character’ to those emphasizing ‘adjustment’.” They contrast 
“the relatively hedonistic present-time onentation of our culture” and “the 
traditional work-success ethic ’’ which dominated the “ moral climate ” of American 
homes and American schools throughout the mineteenth century. They might 
perhaps have noted the still more stnking contrast between ‘ present-tume orienta- 
tion’ and the moral outlook of the early Pilgrim Fathers. To demonstrate that 
much of the change has taken place during our own life time they have selected two 
specimen periods—(1) between the two wars and (i) since the last war, and compared 
the publications listed in the Education Index. During the first penod they pomt 
out the number of references under the heading ‘ Adjustment ’ were only half as 
numerous as those under the heading ‘ Character’ or ‘ Character training’; during 
the post-war period they were six times as numerous, and the references to character 
training dropped from 369 to only 52. 


In their owr inquiry they have adopted much the same procedure as before. 
Two sets of test were constructed and applied. These, ıt was hoped, would pick 
out first those pupils who were “ high ın moral character but not in adjustment ” 
and secondly, those who were “ high in adjustment but not in character.” The two 
groups were then compared for intelligence, school attainments, teacher ratings, and 
.home background. In tests of intelligence and of verbal and numerical attainments, 
the average scores of the ‘ moral’ group were actually higher than those of the 
‘adjusted ’ group. However, in the intelligence test the difference was too small to 
‘be significant. Thus, although the average I Q for both groups was nearly the same, 
the ‘ moral’ group had made much greater progress in their school work But some 
of the children in the ‘ moral’ group had started school earlier; and their mothers 
were sterner disciplinarians and more critical of their children’s behaviour. In the 
occupations and the economic status of the parents there was little difference ; the 
majority of those in the ‘ moral ’ group lived in ‘ apartments,’ and had changed their 
residence rather frequently, whereas most of those in the ‘ adjusted ’ group lived in 
‘houses.”” There was, too, no discernible difference in the teachers’ ratings for 
‘ desirability ; but the number of pupils having ‘ qualities of leadership,’ is said to 
have been somewhat higher in the ‘ adjusted ’ group. 

Once again, however, the groups compared were extremely small—only 
twenty-seven boys or girls in each, all from the same school Considering that the 
interviews with each mother lasted “ 2 to 3 hours,” the information obtained seems 
rather meagre. Instead of securing factual data relating to the education, occupa- 
tion, socio-economic class, attendance at church or chapel, or the like, the investiga- 
tors were primarily interested in what they call “ the mother’s perceptions of her 
child.” By far the most illuminating portions of the inquiry are the case-studies 
and the verbatim answers, storyettes, and essays collected from typical individuals 
in either group. It appears that ‘ adjusted’ individuals tend, on the whole, to 
“seek experiences that are immediately gratifying rather than eventually rewarding, 
to prefer social interaction to personal achievement, and, where there is a conflict 
of ideals, to sacrifice moral obligations to interpersonal harmony ” ; the individuals 
in the ‘ moral’ group tend to reverse these trends, and to assert their own autonomy. 
In short, ‘ adjustment’ is the ‘ analogue ’ in the spkere of ‘ psychosocial behaviour ’ 
corresponding to ‘ intelligence ’ in the sphere of ‘ cognitive behaviour’; both are 
essentially adaptive. ‘Character,’ on the other hand, is the ‘analogue’ of 
‘creativity ’; both are distinctive of an original and individualistic type of child. 

In view of the limited range of the two sets of inquiries, they must be regarded . 
(to use the author’s own description) merely as ‘ exploratory studies.’ Nevertheless, 
they throw into clear relief two important characteristics which present-day 
education tends to neglect. Let us, therefore, hope that, in the near future, their 
investigations will be enlarged and extended, and that similar researches will be 
planned and carried out by teachers and psychologists ın this country. 


A REPLY TO C.-D. HARDIE’S “ RESEARCH NOTES ” 
By A. C. AITKEN anp D. N. LAWLEY 


In his recent research note, C. D. Hardie attacks the system of inference adopted 
by most practising statisticians and, in particular, its application in The Trend of 
Scotttsh Intelhgence. It would clearly be impossible in a brief reply to defend this 
system of inference. Professor Hardie is not the only one to find Fisher’s explanations 
obscure but there are a number of text books by other authors, both British and 
American, designed to help readers toward a better understanding. To adopt the 
system of inference propounded by Jeffreys involves, as Hardie remarks, the 
difficult task of assigning prior probabulities to the alternative hypotheses that 
intelligence in the population is or is not declining. We find ourselves unable to do 
this 


In case a contrary impression should have been given, we may say that the 
mental survey under discussion was very carefully planned, with future statistical 
tests in mind. Strictly speaking, the 1947 sample was not random. The 36-day 
sample, for instance, comprised all those Scottish 11-year-old children who were 
born on the first three days of each month. There was, however, very strong 
evidence that such a sample would behave as if it were random. The populations 
about which inferences were made were the populations of 11-year-old children in 
1932 and in 1947. The null hypothesis tested was that, for a number of variables, 
there was no difference between the means of these two populations. 
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The Value of the Stern Arithmetic Apparatus in a Backward Class. 


By L. A. IVES 
(4 bstract of thesis submitted for the degree of M.Ed. in the Universtiy of Manchester, 
1960.) 


AIM OF THE INVESTIGATION, 
The aim of this research was to assess the value of the Stern Structural Arith- 
metic_Apparatus to children in a backward class, 


THE SUBJECTS.’ 

The subjects used ın this experiment were all those, sixteen ın number from 
7 to 11 years old, who comprised a special class of backward children of low average 
or borderline defective intelligence in a junior school. At the beginning of the 
experiment a wide range of standardized attainment tests covering the three R’s 
were administered and all subjects had A.Qs. of less than 85 on all tests 


METHODS. 
At the outset the subjects were divided into two matched groups, each eight in 
number. The subjects were matched on three counts, viz. : 


(1) Total score gained from three groups of arithmetic tests. 

(2) Mental Age gained from the New Stanford-Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale (1937), Form L. 

(3) Chronological Age. 
There was no significant difference between the groups on any of these counts, 


THE ARITHMETIC TESTS.” 
The Tests Comprising Group One. 

It was considered that the tests in this group might be answered correctly by 
subj irae had learnedb y rote and had not achieved an operational understanding! 
of number. : 


TEST. 

1) Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Test 1, Addition (Schonell, 1950).* 
Diagnosite Arithmetic Test, Test 2 ‚Subtraction (Schonell, 1950). 
(3) Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Test 3, Multiplication (Schonell, 1950). 
(4) Diagnostic Anthmetic Test, Test 4, Division (Schonell, 1950). 

(5) Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, Test 5, Miscellaneous (Schonell, 1950). 
(8) Graded Addition Test (vertical form), Writer's own test. 
(7) Graded Subtraction Test (vertical form), Writer’s own test. 


The Tests Comprising Group Two. 
The tests in this group tested the chlid’s ability to apply his knowledge of the 
four rules to simple problem situations. 


* Theses Outlines must be submitted through the Head of the Department in which 
the research was carried out. 
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a. Group Oral One-Step Problem Test--Addition, Writer's own test. 

b. Group Oral One-Step Problem Test—-Subtraction, Writer's own test. 

c. Group Oral One-Step Problem Test—-Multiplication, Writer’s own test. 

d. Group Oral One-Step Problem Test-—-Division, Writer's own test. 

e. Group Oral One-Step Problem Test-—-Miscellaneous, Writer’s own test. -- , 
Group Oral Two-Step Problem Test---Miscellaneous, Writer’s own test. E 


; i 
The Tests Comprising Group Three, . . . 


— ie 


The tests in this group tested the child's ddeud of mathematical 
concepts and jor arithmetical processes - -E i 
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b.2 Graded Addition Test (horizontal form), Writer’s own test. 

b. Graded Subtraction Test (horizontal form), Writer’s own test. 

a. Individual Test of Cardinal Understanding, Writer’s own test. 

b. Individual Test of Cardinal Understanding, Writer’s own test. 

c. Individual Test of Multiplicative Understanding, Writer’s own test. 

d. Individual Test of Ratio Understanding, Writer’s own test. 

Individual Test of the Understanding which underlies Number Operations., 
Writer’s own test. 


SODOOOND 


= 


THE TEACHING PROGRAMME. 

For a period of eight and-a-half months each group was taught by the writer 
‘for an hour a day by the ‘ meaning method.’* The tgaching programme, which was 
the same for each group, was based on the programme designed by Stern. The 
Experimental Group used the Stern apparatus and saw teaching demonstrations 
with this apparatus. The Control Group used matchsticks and these sticks were 
used for teaching demonstrations. The Experimetital Group used apparatus which 
in itself structures the properties of the number system, whereas the Control Group 
was not taught to place sticks so as to structure these properties but to use them as 
aids to computation: thus, the only variable was in the nature of the configurations 
seen by the respective groups. | 7 
RESULTS. 

At the end of the EERE patted the ie groups of tests were administered 
again. It was found that generally the results increasingly favoured the Experi- 
mental Group according to the degree of understanding the child required in order 
to answer a test, as appears clearly from the following tables. 


TABLE 1 


‘THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TOTAL “ (d) SCORES ON EACH OF THE 
_THREE GROUPS or TESTS BEFORE AND AFTER a EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. 


a te Ci od Pia e iy miig a ain 


‘Control Group ` 


In Favour of Experimental} _ 
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TABLE 2 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE “ (d) SCORES ON EACH OF THE TESTS 
COMPRISING GROUP ONE BEFORE AND AFTER THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD, 


In Favour of Experimental 
Group Control Group 
t 


ae oS 





TABLE 3 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE “(d)” SCORES ON EACH OF THE TESTS 
COMPRISING Group Two BEFORE AND AFTER THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. 


In Favour of Experimental 
Group Control Group 
af t oP t 





TABLE 4 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE “ (d) ” SCORES ON BACH OF THE TESTS 
CoMPRISING GROUP THREE BEFORE AND AFTER THE EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD. 


In Favour of Experimental A 
Group Control Group 
t t 


3:195** 
1:748 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

(1) The backward children as are in this experiment appeared to learn 
arithmetic satisfactorily when taught by the ‘ meaning method ’ regardless of the 
apparatus provided, although the children who used the Stern apparatus were 
superior in both the quantity and quality of learning. 

(2) The findings from this research are, in general agreement with those from 
earlier investigations which have shown structural apparatus to be the most effective 
aid to learning arithmetic’, *. The fact that these investigations were carried out 
with normally successful children suggests that the findings from the present 
experiment might not only be applicable to the learning of backward children, but 
also to the learning of successful children. 


Notes. 
1 PraGET (1950) in Chapter V of The Psychology of Intelligence. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. i 
3? SCHONELL, F. J. and F. E. (1950). Diagnostic and Attainment Testing. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. 


* Tests 6. b. and 7. b. were made up from the same items as Tests 6. a. and 7. a., but the 
lines of figures in each item were presented horizontally instead of vertically, viz 


Test 6.a. +27 Test 6. b. 27—25 = 
25 k 

Test 7.a. -+22 Test 7. b. 22—~13 == 
13 


It was considered that where items were presented horizontally, it was more likely 
that an understanding of positional notation would be tested. 

1 When the “ meaning method ” is used instruction is given in an attempt to enable the 
child to understand the processes he uses rather than work blindly after learning 


by rote. 
8 STERN, C. (1953). Children Discover Arithmetic. London: Harrap. 
e With 14 degrees of freedom the relevant * t ” values are: 


§ percent. level .........2--5: 2-14 (single asterisk). 
2 per cent. level ..... ...--.-- 2-62 
l percent level .............. 2°98 (double asterisk). 


7 MLLER, M. J. (1950). Investigating the Structural Arithmetic Program of Catherine Stern. 
Résumé of unpublished Master’s thesis held at Boston Univ. School of Ed., Massa- 
chusetts 


8 KARATZINAS, D., and RensHaw, T. Testing the effectiveness of the Cuisenaire material. 
i Tha Scottish Educ. J., 3rd October, 1958. 


A Comparison Between Group and Individual Selection Procedures in a 
Training College. 


By MARJORIE ALLEN 


(Abstract of thesis submitted for the degree of M.Ed. in the Universtiy of Manchester.) 
The purpose of the investigation was.to compare the predictive value of different 
rocedures used in the selection of applicants to a training college. 


TEHE EXPERIMENT. 

Different selection procedures were used in two successive years. 

{i) Group selection procedure (89 subjects). Group techniques were used to 
show the candidates in a variety of situations, so that as many aspects of personality 
as possible would be revealed. . The applicants met in groups of ten, and took part in 
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leaderless and controlled group discussions on educational topics, mock staff 
meetings, and short individual interviews. In this procedure considerable weight 
was given to personality characteristics such a social-maturity, assessed by three 
assessors who gave individual and agreed ratings to each candidate after each part 
of the procedure. 

The candidates were also given a vocabulary test, a non-verbal intelligence 
test, and the Allport-Vernon ‘ Study of Values.’ 


(ii) Individual selection procedure (147 subjects). This was a more traditional 
form of selection procedure. Each candidate had two individual interviews, and 
did a verbal and non-verbal intelligence test. 

The following year the same procedure was followed (179 subjects). Before 
their training commenced they did the cognitive tests given the first year. 

The main criteria of success were the results of the final teaching practice and 
the final examinations. Product-moment correlations were calculated between 
these and the selection test results. 


RESULTS. 


(1) The final teaching practice results were best predicted by the overall 
rating of the group selection procedure with a correlation of -573. 

The highest correlation of the individual selection procedure with this criterion 
was ‘478 with the interviews. 

(2) The total examination results were best predicted by the average test 
grading of the individual selection procedure with a correlation of -569. 

The overall rating of the group selection procedure-gave a correlation of 495 
‘with this criterion. 

(3) The verbal intelligence test, vocabulary test, and staff meetings were the 
separate parts of the procedures which gave the best prediction of the compulsory 
examination results. 


(4) The non-verbal intelligence tests were the least useful part of the test 
batteries. 

(5) A selection procedure including long interviews, staff meetings, a verbal 
intelligence test and a vocabulary test might give a good prediction of both the 


teaching practice and the examination results, and yet not be an unduly long 
‘procedure. 


SUBSIDIARY ENQUIRIES 


As the students were of different ages (18 to 50 years) and academic backgrounds 
further analysis of the results was made in terms of : 


(i) The entrance qualifications of the students. 
ii) The ages of the students. 


iii) Some discrepancies between the selection procedure and the final examina- 
tion results. 


RESULTS—continued. 

(6) Almost one-third of the students admitted to college each year lacked the 
normal entrance requirements. ` 

In the final teaching practice, there was no difference between the mean scores 
of these ‘ exceptional ’ students, and students with the normal entrance qualifica- 
tions. 

In the total examination grade the ‘ exceptional ’ students had the lower mean 
score, and the difference between the means was significant. 

(7) The group selection procedure gave a better prediction than the individual 
selection procedure of the outstandingly good results obtained by the students aged 
28-37 years, and of the weakness of some of the younger students. 

: (8) The vocabulary test did not reveal the weakness in English Language of 
some of the older students, as well as the verbal intelligence test did. 
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(9) The young students who failed or had low pass marks in the final examina- 
tions seemed Jacking in motivation and reliability. The group selection Pe 
gave a better prediction of this than the individual selection procedure. 

(10) Failure of the older students was usually due to a number of causes, lack 
of adaptability, poor organisation and difficult home circumstances being common 
to all of them. 

(11) Students with low test gradings who did better than expected during the 
college course were those whose motivation was quite strong, but who lacked con- 
fidence. The group selection procedure underestimated these students more than 
the individual selection procedure. 


Social Environment and Success in the Secondary School Selection 
Examination. 


By T. DERRICK 
(Abstract of a thesis submitted for degree of M.Ed. in the University of Manchester, 1961 


AIM. 

The aim of the research was to examine certain aspects of family and school 
environment in relation to the achievement of the daughters of skilled and unskilled 
manual workers in the secondary school selection examinations in two districts, one 
in Scotland and the other, the more prosperous, in England. 


METHOD. 

" The city of Dundee and the towns of Leyland and Chorley, Lancashire, were 
chosen for study. Floud, Halsey, and Martin, in Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity (1957), had shown that there was a tendency for economic differences, 
when restricted in range, to cease to be the more important factor in educational 
selection for grammar schools, for boys and for certain other influences, arising from 
parents’ attitudes, to supplant the economic factors in importance. Leyland with 
Chorley, and Dundee, are two areas with differing economic standards, in countries 
with the reputation for differences in some attitudes towards education. 

From the lists of schools supplied by the authorities, all the junior schools with 
girls in Leyland and Chorley (eleven) and, in Dundee, a random selection of ten 
pre-1956 schools from a population of twenty-six such schools, with provision for 
representation from each group of four school-building standards, were studied. 
The girls in Scotland are selected for secondary schools one year later than they would 
bein England. The omission of post-1956 Dundee schools from the sample was done 
in order to allow sufficient time, it was thought, for the school and home environ- 
ment to take effect. There were no such schools in Leyland and Chorley. 

A guide to the girls’ ability and aptitude for grammar or senior secondary 
school education was obtained from the chosen schools by means of a list of those 
girls who had, in the opinion of their teachers, a reasonable chance of being selected 
for such a type of secondary school. The schools also supplied a list of names of a 
second group of girls, equal in number to the first, and immediately below them in 
the teachers’ rating of this condition. These criteria provided a total of 253 girls 
out of a sampled school population of 675 in both countries (87-6 per cent), and the 
parents of these girls were interviewed by the writer in their homes. Those families 
whose father (or mother, if the father was not living at home) was not a skilled or 
unskilled manual worker, as defined by the Registrar-General’s schedule of occupa- 
tions in the 1951 Census, were excluded from further study and the resources of the 
experiment concentrated upon 100 skilled and fifty-seven unskilled manna! workers’ 
daughters, who comprised 62 per cent. of those interviewed. , , 
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The following variables in the home environment were studied : 
(1) Father's Age. 


(2) School-leaving age of Father. (3) Of Mother. 
(4) School Education of Father. 5) Of Mother. 
(6) Further Education of Father. 7) Of Mother. 
s House type : Old, Modern or Corporation Estate. 

9) House: Rented or Owned, 


10) ‘House: Number of Rooms. 

11) Number of People in Household. 

12) Number of Children in Family. 

(13) Occupation of Father (or Mother, if Father deceased). 

14) Basic Wage of Father (or Mother, if Father deceased). 
ef: Luxury Possessions: Television Set, Telephone, Refrigerator, Motor Car. 
Parent Interviewed: Father, Mother, or Both. 

17) District: Leyland, Chorley, or Dundee. 
(18) School: Building standard and condition. 
(19) School: Roman Catholic or Protestant. 
| Intelligence Test Standardised Score. 
Result of Selection Examination. 
(22) History of any family interest in education. 
(23) Length of children’s education dependent upon their sex. 


Answers to the following questions were recorded :' 


(24) How often have you thought abont secondary education ? 

(25) Have you visited your daughter’s school during the past year ? 

(235) Your choice of secondary school type ? 

(27) Reasons for this choice? 

(28) Does this move matter a lot? 

(29) Would you accept the offer of a Grammar (or Senior Secondary) School 
education for her? 
(For those who expressed no preference in answer to (26)). 

(30) A desirable school-leaving age ? 

(31) Type of further education desired, if any ? 


The criterion was the Education Authority’s offer to the parents of the girl 
concerned of a grammar school or senior secondary school education (defined as a 
‘ Successful ’ girl), on the one hand, or a modern or junior secondary school education 
(defined as an ‘ Unsuccessful’ girl), on the other. In Dundee, a further class was 
distinguished—a small number of girls who were offered senior secondary school 
places on probation, because of the Authority’s uncertainty about their aptitude 
or their ability or both. 


The standardised intelligence test score was the result obtained by each girl 
in her selection examination. The tests used in both districts were Moray House, 
standardised on ‘ outside °’ populations. 

: Certain items from the schedule of questions, concerning attitudes, were calcu- 
lated on an arbitrary points scale and categorised from 1 1 (Low) to 4 (High) ; 
similarly with Home Standard items. ; 


Comparisons between the constituents of the tables of results were calculated 
for significance by Chi-Square, or by the ‘t’ test where appropriate. 


RESULTS. . 
The following significant differences were found. The first listed has the superior 
standard in each case: 


Housing 
Lancashire /Dundee, P. < 001. 
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School Buildings 
Dundee, Lancashire, P.< -001. 
Dundee Protestants /Lancashire Protestants, P.< O01. 
Dundee Roman Catholics /Lancashire Roman Catholics, P<.-001. 


Home Environment 
Lancashire /Dundee, P.<-01. 
Lancashire Skilled /Unskilled, P.<.001. 
Dundee Skilled /Unskilled, P. < -01. 


Preference for Grammar School 
Lancashire Skilled /Unskilled, P. <-05. 


School-Leaving Age Proferred 
Lancashire parents preferring Grammar Schools /Modern Schools, P. < -001. 


Size of Family 
Dundee /Lancashire, P. < 01. 
. In the tables which included the criterion, the following significant differences 
were found. The first listed has the superior success rates : 


Intelligence Test Scores 

Lancashire. 

Skilled /Unskilled, P.<-01. 

Differences between the parents of Successful and Unsuccessful girls were 
found in the following : 
Preference Leaving Age of 18 Years 

Dundes, P.< O1. 
A History of Family Interest in Education 

Lancashire, P.<-01. 

Lancashire Skilled, P.<-01. 

Lancashire Protestant, P.<-01. 
The Occupation of Older Houses 

Lancashire, P. < -05. 
Lancashire Skilled, P. < -05. 
_ Lancashire Protestant, P. < 05. 

The Ownership of Houses 

As for Older Houses. 

The following district difference is an initial requisite for the appreciation of the 
significant differences stated below : 
Distribution of Awards of Grammar School Places 


Chi-square d.f, Sig. 
Lancashire /Dundee .......... 1-02 1 N.S. 
Successful Girls 


Awards of Grammar School Places in relation to : 
The Further Education of the Parents f 
Lancashire /Dundee, P. < 02. e ` : 
The Occupation of Older Houses n l i 
Lancashire /Dundee , P. <05. 
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A Study of Personal Attributes and Roles Favoured by Boys and Girls 
Aged Eleven to Thirteen Years. 


By D. H. BRAY 
(Abstract of a thesis submitted for the degree of Ph.D., University of London, 1961.) 


Aim AND METHODS. 

With the aim of ascertaining reasons for the favouring of, or identifying with, 
people, a study was made of attitudes to characters in stories on the part of English 
school-children around the age of entry to secondary education: a questionnaire 
was given on a play that had been seen, stories were written on set topics and, 
following incomplete stories presented in dramatic form, completion and other 
responses were asked. In addition, questionnaire information, not limited to 
narrative reference, was sought concerning desired attributes and roles and sources 
of acquaintance with favoured people, e.g., through television. 


INCOMPLETE STORY RESPONSES. 

As the main enquiry, six incomplete stories forming a sequence were dramatic- 
ally presented weekly at the end of each of which structured completion and other 
responses were asked in order to determine the favouring of characters who were 
distinguished by postulated qualities and roles. Each completion questionnaire 
included three standard questions requiring choices from among the characters : 
(1) participation in an outcome postulated as favourable ; (2) the conceiving of one 
‘of the characters as relating afterwards the events of the story; (3) the preferred 
part for acting by the subjects. The subjects, Form II pupils with a mean age of 
12 years 8 months, were sixty-six boys and seventy-eight girls (of whom forty-one- 
and thirty-eight, respectively, were present throughout the series) in two co- 
educational secondary modern London schools. 


As influences fostering the favouring of characters, subjects’ similarity to 
characters in age or in national group received no support from the results but there 
was partial support for similarity in sex. The evidence showed the importance of 
needs imputed to the characters. Thus, following the presentation of his needs for 
parental acceptance and for achieving a desired vocational. role, a hitherto least 
favoured character became so favoured that out of five characters he alone was 
significantly chosen on any of the three standard questions already described : he 
was significantly selected by boys and by gurls at the -01 level on all three of these 
questions. That another character enacting a leadership role was highly favoured 
in the story series by frequent preference at the ‘01 level, may similarly be inferred 
to relate to the satisfying of the needs for acceptance and responsible contributing 
to a group. 

A significant tendency to support familiar foreign characters against British 
newcomers may be attributed to the potency of stories in building identifications 
with characters. The occurrence of identification might also be inferred from 
significantly greater constancy of character choice by a group of boys instructed to 
role-take (i.e., to imagine themselves each as enacting one of the character roles) 
as compared with boys not so instructed. 


Validating support for the Incomplete Story procedures included : opinions of 
judges in matching stories with hypotheses and expected responses, accordance of 
subjects’ opinions with postulated roles and attributes, significantly successful 
outcomes desired by the subjects for chosen characters with the implication that 
the choosing involved favouring and, in relationship to degree of constancy of 
character choice, both preference for people on the Cotswold Personality Assess- 
ment: P.A.1.* and role-taking as a controlled variation in procedure. 


* FLEMING, C. M. Glasgow: R Gibson and Sons, 1959. 
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OTHER ENQUIRIES, 

The favouring of characters in a narave context was also studied in three 
further enquiries: Responses to a Play where, following the presentation of a 
dramatization of Hans Anderson’s The Snow Queen, thirty boys and sixty-nine 
girls who had voluntarily attended answered questions aimed to determine their 
favouring of characters; Preferred Topic Story Wmting where the writing of stories 
by 218 boys and 216 girls on their choice from set topics was analysed ; Second 
Selection Essays, where two samples of, respectively, 1,252 and 174 boys’ and 
1,163 and 180 girls’ essays were studied from the results of an ‘Eleven Plus’ 
examination 1n which was set the compulstory topic of writing part of a biography 
of an admired adult. Lastly, in a Self and Others Questionnaire, eighty-five boys 
and ninety-nine girls were asked about whom they would most wish to resemble, 
how they thought their peers imagined themselves and concerning communication 
sources for people they especially favoured, e.g., school, television, cinema, etc. 

The findings from these enquiries again showed the importance of needs: the 
favouring of characters was associated with the needs of acceptance, success and its 
relationship to status and ability, responsible contributing to a group, the giving 
and receiving of help and friendliness. 

In all four of these enquiries there were, too, significant tendencies for the 
favouring of characters to be associated with likeness in sex to the subjects but the 
tendencies were more pronounced for the boys than the girls who in their choices of 
remote, though not of local, admired adults as topics for the Secondary Selection 
Essays chose males as frequently as females. In this same enquiry there was a 
further tendency to sex differentiation of choice as in girls’ relatively greater writing 
about admired characters classified as humanitarian and religious together with 
greater stress on the giving and receiving of affection compared with the boys who 
chose relatively greater numbers of characters associated with war and politics, 
exploration and sport. 

By both boys and girls, admired adults tended to be chosen from the remote 
environment. In the Self and Others Questionnaire, girls tended to choose other 
local children significantly more than the boys who had a greater preference for 
admired adults. However, the considerable extent to which both boys and girls 
chose adults was in accordance with the general failure to find similarity in age to the 
subject as a favouring influence. In this same enquiry television as compared with 
eight other communication media was significantly stressed (-01 level) as a means of 
acquainting the boys and girls with people in whom they were especially interested. 

The Preferred Topic Story Writing results included a finding relevant to the 
concept of identification : the degree to which the first person was used by the main 
character in relating the story varied from much usage in attractive topics (e.g., 
‘allowed to do anything one wants’) to no usage in the extremes of rejection in- 
volved in being ‘ badly treated.’ 


DISCUSSION, 

In answering a question raised by the Himmelweit Television Enquiry as to the 
determinants of identification,* the results have tended to stress the importance of 
the subjective and common characteristics, needs, as contrasted with character- 
istics that are more ‘ objective ’ and that pertain to differences in people, as age and 
nationality, though sex of characters was shown to be of some importance. 

From evidence supporting its validation and from productivity of significant 
results, the story completion method is indicated as holding promise for further 
research. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONCLUSIONS. 

1.-The two districts differed significantly on certain items. Lancashire had 
superior living standards and owned far more homes. Dundee had larger families 
and superior school buildings. 

2.—There was no such difference between them in Parents’ Attitudes. Both 
showed strong preferences for grammar or senior secondary schools, a school- 
leaving age of 18 years, and a university education for their daughters. 

3.—Skilled parents had better living standards than did Unskilled, and some- 
times more favourable attitudes towards the education of their daughters. 

4.—Religious groups (Protestants and Roman Catholics) did not differ on these 
scores except for the following : 

(a) Roman Catholic children were in school buildings inferior to those of 

Protestant children, and 
(b) there was a tendency for Roman Catholic families to be bigger than 
Protestant ones. 

5.—Enlisting the support of education authorities in this research was difficult 
in England : enlisting the co-operation of the parents was not. 

6.—In a comparison of environmental factors with the criterion (Pass /Fail for 
admission to a grammar or senior secondary school) no single item was significantly 
related to it in both districts. In Lancashire there were significant relationships 
with (a) a history of Family interest in Education, (b) Ownership of Houses, and in 
Dundee with a desire for Further Education. Other items which had the appearance 
of being related, in both districts, were (a) Grammar School Preference, (b) No Sex 
Discrimination in the length of School Life, {c) Allocation to Secondary Schools 
very important, and (d) Father aged 50 years or more. 

(7) The difference between Skilled and Unskilled Parents in the proportion of 
awards to Grammar Schools in Lancashire is insignificant. 

8.—Floud found that the children’s success rate in Middlesborough suffered 
from economic hardship in spite of parents’ educational aspirations. Dundee 
children did not show this definite trend. In Lancashire, wages did not correlate 
with the criterion. “ Owned Houses ” did. It may be that ownership of a house iB 
not mainly a sign of economic standing—as Floud interpreted it—but depends on an 
attitude of mind, amongst working class parents. 
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BARRINGTON Kaye (1962). Bringing Up Children in Ghana.: An Impression- 
isitc Survey. London: Allen and Unwin, pp. 244, 40s 


There are several valuable studies of child rearing in African communities, 
undertaken by European anthropologists and psychologists. The material offered 
by Dr. Kaye is the first collected by Africans themselves. Students at the Institute 
of Education were required, as part of their course, to write a report on child 
training in their home town or village. For this purpose, they were provided with an 
outline of topics to be covered, and this forms the framework for the presentation. 
After little more than half a dozen pages on the general social and demographic 
background, the reader is plunged straight into an account covering all the major 
phases of growth from conception to adolescence. The author’s method is to string 
together long series of quotations from the reports, linking them with brief com- 
ments and referring to available data from anthropological studies. The resulting 
impression, though very rich and colourful, is perhaps apt to besomewhat bewildering 
for those without first-hand experience of life in Ghana. 

Devotees of Dr. Spock, and more generally those who believe that we possess 
firm knowledge about the relationship between child-rearing and adult personality, 
are liable to be upset by this book. After a nursing period of almost complete 
permissiveness, during which the child is extremely close to the mother, there often 
follows harsh and abrupt weaning, with the mother applying bitter herbs to the 
breasts to discourage the child. Methods of controlling behaviour are frequently . 
drastic by our standards: apart from beatings, there are threats of bogies, wild 
animals or ghosts; for some offences, like early sex play, pepper is rubbed on the 
genitals (though there is considerable sexual freedom from adolescence onwards) ; 
children are told not to touch their nose in the course of a meal, lest a parent die as a 
result, What sort of adults do these children become? We are not told anything 
about that. In the reviewer's opinion they are, on the whole, easy-going and “ well- 
adjusted,” though not without their anxieties ; but then, who is ? 

Kaye is careful to disarm criticism at the outset by disclaiming scientific rigour ; 
nevertheless, a few questions ought to be raised. The first concerns the legitimacy 
of referring to child training in “ Ghana,” which until comparatively recently was 
little more than a geographical expression, and certainly remains very heterogeneous 
in. terms of tribal cultures and such factors as literacy and urbanization. In fact, 
even these edited reports indicate a wide range of variation ; moreover, there is no 
means of telling how far they reflect real differences, and how far merely the bias of 
untrained investigators. No attempt is made to pull the material together, indicat- 
ing common and divergent trends. 

In view of the unsystematic nature of the data, the author’s hope that they may 
help to generate “ hypotheses ” is somewhat questionable. The book does, however, 
provide many qualitative insights into approaches to child training which, in many 
respects, differ radically from our own. Educationists, psychologists and others 
concerned with child development will find this rewarding. All readers can enjoy 
the numerous photographs taken by the author; these are not only technically 
superb, but have the rarer virtue of being really pertinent to the text. 


GUSTAV JAHODA. 


Evans, K. M. (1961). Soctometry and Educaiton. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, pp. 149, 18s. 


The recognition of the influence exerted by the group on the individual and 
interest in the structure and development of groups has been accompanied by the 
development of techniques for gathering and recording reliable data on these topics. 
They are grouped together under the generic heading of Sociometry, although this 
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title is often used in the more restricted sense to apply to techniques which have 
derived from the work of J. L. Moreno and involve the use and interpretation of 
sociometric tests. 

Because such tests are easy to apply and require no advanced knowledge of 
statistics they have come to be a favourite tool of the research worker in the social, 
sciences and have been widely used in education both in this country and in America. 
For this reason an account of their construction and use and a critical appraisal of 
their findings is very welcome. The first part of Dr. Evans’ book ıs devoted to these 
topics and teachers will find a great deal to interest them in the results of sociometric 
studies which have investigated aspects of popularity and leadership in a school 
setting. Two points might be made about this section. Firstly, the teacher who. 
wishes to use a sociometric test would have been helped by the inclusion of an actual 
example. The form of items 1s mentioned, cautions are uttered concerning their 
relevance to what is being measured, and some examples of sociograms are given, but 
it is too easy to move into research ın this field, without considering what objective 
characteristics of behaviour are being examined and to suffer from ‘ diagram 
dazzle’ at the end. Secondly, whilst teachers will be quick to recognise the value of 
applying the information revealed about interpersonal relationships, they may find 
their suspicions confirmed that the social sciences tell us little that we do not already 
know. To overcome this, long-term studies would be required which would 
demonstrate that the manipulations made as a result of applying sociometric 
techniques have some lasting effect in terms of learning and adjustment. Dr. Evans 
cannot be blamed for the absence of such studies but more might have been said 
. about the failure of many investigators to relate sociometric measures to funda- 
mental variables in a systematic way. 

The later chapters of the book are occupied with a more general discussion of 
problems of communication and social perception which have been investigated by 
means of rating scales, personality inventories and questionnaires. Although these 
have been conducted in a variety of settings, the emphasis is upon those findings 
which have most relevance to the classroom. Here again, studies reveal some. 
interesting information about the way in which'teachers regard pupils and vice versa, 
yet we know comparatively little about the variables which determine these 
impressions and whether social perception follows the same laws as the perception of i 
non-social objects. 

It is the absence of central hypotheses of the kind mentioned that makes a 
record of the empirical findings in this field somewhat tedious reading. There is no 
doubt, however, that teachers and students will find much in this book which will 
enlarge their understanding of classroom relationships. PK. POPPLETON. 


GELDARD, F. A. (1962). Fundamentals of Psychology. New York: John Wiley, 
pp. 437, 57s. 


The series of introductory text books by Boring, Langfeld and Weld, have, 
since the first one appeared in 1935, been justifiably popular with psychology 
students. Their aims have been similar to those of the standard texts in the physical 
sciences at this level in that they seek to present to students the generally agreed 
facts in the whole field of the science ; in this series notional beliefs and speculative 
theory have had no place, Changes ın emphasıs and increments of knowledge 
between revisions have been such that each new B.L.W. was so substantially 
different from its predecessors that it warranted a new title. Thus, the Factual 
Textbook of 1935 became an Introduction to Psychology in 1939 and Foundations of 
Psychology in 1948. The book under review is a direct descendant of the same 

hed line but even more than the previous texts it is a complete revision and 
bears little superficial resemblance to them. Its aims are, however, the same, and 
its plan was sketched some ten years ago by a steering committee which included the 
three original editors. This time, however, the book has been written completely 
by the one author, Professor Geldard. It has gained in that the central plan is more 
coherent and the writing more even. 
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The arrangement is cyclic. After a short introductory chapter on-the nature and 
scope of the science of psychology, there follow sections which deal at a basic 
elementary level with the three major.aspects of motivation, learning and perception. 
The first of these is presented clearly in terms of need and drive, it includes discussion 
of innate behaviour patterns, such as instincts, reflexes.and tropisms, and of the 
emotions as motivators of behaviour. Learning, in this early -part of the book, is 
dealt with only in terms of classical and operant conditioning. Elaborations of 
behaviour are seen as the results of stimulus generalisations, secondary reinforcement. 
higher order conditioning and transfer of learning. Finally, in this first part of the 
book perception is described as the essential procedure of gathering information 
through the sense organs. 

When these basic elementary concepts have been presented, the author feels 
free to return to them again and to elaborate and develop them. Now the social 
motives are introduced, learning is taken well beyond conditioning and is seen as, 
for example, the development of skills, remembering and forgetting, problem solving 
and thinking. The idea of perception is extended to include perceptual organisation, 
attention and set, constancy phenomena, perception of space and time and’so on. 
This leads quite naturally to such topics as personality, abilities and group dynamics 
which are all dealt with very adequately for an introductory text, emphasising 
general principles and accepted facts and complete enough to challenge the good 
student. 

This is a worthy successor to the Foundations. It is much less verbose than 
many American elementary texts being well written and well presented. The 
diagrams are clear and relevant, but it contains a lot of photographs of long dead 
psychologists which seem to add little to the value but a lot to the price of the book. 
The question must be asked as to whether it would do as the main text for teachers 
in training. Probably it would not for its setting is general, its approach to learning 
via conditioning would seem remote from the classroom and it pays scant attention 
to British work. Nevertheless, if it were read selectively and was adequately 
supplemented by discussion and further reading so as to ensure transfer of the general 
principles to classroom situations, it could form a useful basis of study, specially 
with more able students. It should certainly be in the library of colleges and 
departments. L. B. Brrew. 


GILLETT, A. N., and SADLER, J. E. (1962). Training for Teaching. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, pp. 272, 21s. 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, P. B. Ballard, in this Journal, reviewing a 
book on the general principles of teaching, made the point that there were two 
schools of thought in education, the philosophic and the scientific: “ One of which 
concerns itself with discussing first principles and the other with discovering facts 
and formulating laws.” He went on to add that without the scientific school 
progress in educational practice would be impossible and that, “ educational theory 
becomes mere bombination in the void.” He further asserted that presented with a 
book claiming to cover both schools one may legitimately raise a protest. This is 
that kind of book and the authors appear to be quite unaware that the kind of 
distinction Ballard made is one which can and ought to be made. 

When the authors claim, as they do in the introduction, that this book is 
intended to be a guide for the student in training, they must simply have had in 
mind that a book’s parts, chapters, index, bibliography, subjects for discussion and 
page numbers technically qualify it as a guide. So they do, but they can hardly 
be expected to guide’the student to an independent appraisal of the nature of 
educational theory and a critical assessment of educational practice. Something 
more is needed than a potted history of education, an introduction to educational 
philosophy which omits Rousseau and Dewey, and brief accounts of learning 
theory, human abilities and Piaget’s work. 

Throughout the book the authors make judgments of the kind “ ‘ teachers 
should,” “ children ought,” “society must ” and so on. They also make the 
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udgment that teaching is a service and that teachers need all the help they can get 
from educational theory (singular). They hardly mention the educational research 
of the last fifty years and give no space to the application of the methods of the 
social sciences to education. ; 

This book is no guide. It follows in the hallowed tradition of so many books in 
education, some great, some not so great, which have attempted to provide students 
in training with harness and blinkers which will fit them to pull their weight un- 
flinchingly through the years of teaching service which lie ahead of them. 

The authors write with sincerity, with moral fervour but without real awareness 
that what is required to-day in education is not more judgments but a more rigorous 
examination of those with which the past has saddled us. P. H. TAYLOR. 


GRUBER, F. C. (Edit.) (1961). Anthropology and Education. The Martin G. 
Bruinbaugh Lectures in Education, Fifth Series. University of Pennsyl- 
Vania Press and Oxford University Press, pp. 123, 22s. 


In a broadly based lecture series on education, there is an obvious case for 
asking anthropologists to contribute. As a realisation of what is in itself a good 
idea, the contributions in this small volume are, though serious-minded, disappoint- 
ing. It is perhaps inevitable that in leaving the confines of their own discipline, 
these lecturers should have taken the opportunity of trying out some of their pet 
ideas in social theory and philosophy. They raise big questions, of the kind which 
all academics and other intellectuals of to-day find worrying, and in a way which 
must have been stimulating to their audiences when the lectures were delivered. 
But read at a distance, in cold print, their answers seem as platitudinous as speeches 
at a prize-giving. 

` Professor Wallace does, indeed, arouse our interest when he writes: “ To-day, 
our society here in the United States is conservative. We went through our major 
revitalisation movement nearly two-hundred years ago.” He goes on to “ suggest 
what; in a conservative society intending to survive in a revolutionary world by 
refusing to freeze into the reactionary posture, the value hierarchy of the schools 
should be. The cultivation of intellect should come first, technic second, and 
morality last.”. This may well be a good comment on widely discussed deficiencies 
in American education, such as any self-respecting intellectual (but not necessarily 
an anthropologist) might feel inclined to make. 

Professor Hymes is an anthropologist with a special interest in linguistics, and in 
his lecture he advocates an evolutionary approach to the study of language, or 
rather a return to the evolutionary approach, now that its early errors have been 
discarded, He refers to significant research into the attitude towards their language 
of various ethnic minority groups in North and South America. Such attitudes may, 
of course, be highly relevant for educationalists in relation to such peoples. But the 
case for the general relevance of this kind of study for education is not fully made out. 

Professor Goodenough’s theme is the kind of educational problem that arises 
in community development programmes ‘“‘ where teacher and pupil represent 
different societies and cultures and where change in the pupil’s way of life is the 
educational goal.” How is such change to be brought about without loss of self- 
esteem, national and individual? He cites the case of the Makanai people of New 
Britain Island, among whom he worked, and their enthusiasm for corrugated iron 
roofing as a “ symbol of the European way of life,” although, being uninsulated, it 
imade their houses impossibly hot. Europeans, who tried to dissuade them were 
suspected of being opposed to their wider aspirations, This, is, indeed, a delicate 
problem, to be found throughout the tropical world, and made more difficult by the 
rational and economic arguments in favour of metal roofing and by the irrational 
élement of aesthetic sentiment in the preference of Europeans for the use of thatch. 

' Dr. Dorothy Lee reads a lesson to the teachers on their over-concern with 
competitive achievement. Her contact with the more generous motivations of 
non-Western cultures has led her increasingly to question the utilitarian assumptions 
of the West. She admires the destitute Arabs of the Empty Quarter who pressed 
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food on uninvited guests, though they had themselves had nothing to eat or drink for 
a day, and would have nothing for another twenty-four hours. “ This,” she 
comments, ‘is excessive giving, beyond the lumits of common sense or rationality,” 
yet she deplores the absence “in our own culture ” of any “ official recognition of 
exuberance.” Awareness of such un-American values is perhaps something which 
anthropologists can valuably bring about in American pedagogues, But it seems a 
little surprising that a lecture on the value of self-sacrifice should be needed from 
this quarter. CHARLES MADGE. 


Hatsey, A. M., Froun, J.; and ANDERSON, C. A. (Edit.) (1962). Education, 
Economy and Society. New York and London: The Macmillan Co., 
pp. 625, 56s. 


Some little time ago Diogenes pronounced that, “ The foundation of every 
State is the education ofits youth.” To say that this book supports Diogenes would 
be truthful but critical by implication, and the latter would be ill-deserved. There 
are many books on education which merely place Diogenes and other worthies in a 
modern setting ; what the former said in his tub the present pundits echo from their 
ivory tower. Such books have their value in reminding us of fundamental aims 
but they add nothing to our knowledge. Books on educational psychology and 
educational sociology, on the other hand, are often at the growing point of education. 
This is such a book. Itisa judicious collection of articles by many writers ; reprints 
of articles written by the editors themselves constitute almost a sixth of the text, 
though one of these chapters is written jointly with another writer. 

A principal theme of the first section is that of Diogenes, but here it is well 
supported by facts and illustration. Entitled ‘‘ The Consequencies of Economic 
Change,” it deals with the interaction between education and society in a quickly 
changing milieu. In the words of the Introduction, “ No longer 1s it a question of 
handing on an unchanging body of knowledge and belief; on the contrary, educa- 
tion in modern societies ıs more concerned with changing knowledge than with 
conserving it.” A powerful chapter by Drucker illustrates vividly the explosive 
nature of the educational revolution in U.S.A. and Soviet Russia; it should be 
compulsory reading for every member of the Cabinet. “ An abundant and increasing 
supply of highly educated people has become the absolute pre-requisite of social and 
economic development in our world. It is rapidly becoming a condition of national 
survival.” Later, Ginsburg contrasts the American willing acceptance of economic 
change with the resistance to such a change which hampers development in many 
sectors of the British economy. Another interesting chapter, especially for educa- 
tional sociologists, 1s that by Turner on “‘ Modes of Social Ascent through Education” 
Unfortunately, Marshall, writing on “ Social Selection in the Welfare State,” appears 
to accuse psychologists of separating children into three types of ability, viz. 
‘g’ or general, ' F’ or technical and ‘ K’ or spatial, This is absurd. Marshall 
should know that the body which boldly classified children into three types was the 
Norwood Committee, which contained not a single psychologist, and whose report 
was roundly condemned by psychologists mainly because of this very division, An 
unusual article by Anderson endeavours to show that education is not such a 
dominant factor in social mobility as many sociologists have tried to indicate ; 
it might have been illuminating, however, to have known the ages of the sons when 
their social class was assessed——there might yet have been time for them to have 
moved further upwards and to have surpassed their fathers. 

In an important section on “ Social Factors in Educational Achievement,” 
Nisbet’s article stands out as an able and well written piece of work, with sustained 
logical reasoning. On only one point would the reviewer question his thesis. In 
attempting to determine whether a negative correlation exists between verbal 
ability and family size, independently of any association with intelligence, Nisbet 
appears to take no account of social class: clearly, however, both size of family and 
extent of language development are linked with social class, and the consistent drop 
he gets for test after test as the family gets larger could be due to social class alone. 
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This is not to deny that the negative correlation probably exists even after social 
class has been taken into account. The following chapter, by Bernstein, is a valuable 
complement to that of Nisbet. 

Only brief mention can be made of other points of interest to psychologists. 
Kahl provides more evidence of the influence of social class on attainment (4th to 
9th grade), and that in the ‘common man’ group ıt was parental pressure and 
aspiration which produced the difference in the student’s level of aspiration. Cole- 
man examines the influence of teaching methods involving student co-operation on 
attitudes and attainment, Mead writes of the “ nightmare reversal ” in modern life, 
where “ age and experience become not orientating factors, but disorientating ones, 
so that a teacher of 20 years experience may face her class less confidently than the 
teacher with only 2 years.” Three chapters on the universihes are of particular 
interest. Ashby shows clearly how the resistance in Britain to the inclusion of 
science and technology in the traditional curriculum in the nineteenth century caused 
Britain to lag behind in industrial compettion ; the delaying hand now is that of the 
Government. Rieseman writes a long and informative article on American 
universities, while Caplow and McGee give a vivid account of the rat race amongst 
university staffs over there—an article which will give intending British academic 
emigrants much food for thought. 

This is an important book which should be on the reference shelf in the Library 
of every educational psychologist and educational sociologist. R. R. DALE. 


HARING, N. G., and Punirs, E. L. (1962). Educasng Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., pp. ix+316, 50s. 6d. 


This book describes an experiment in the education of emotionally disturbed 
children conducted in the elementary schools of Arlington, Virginia, U.S.A Itis 
interesting as one of the few attempts to carry out a controlled experiment in the 
field of maladjustment and to evaluate the results. Nine special classes for emotion- 
ally disturbed children were set up in normal primary schools. In three of these the 
methods used were those advocated by the authors, in three others the methods were 
those normally used in American schools and in three the methods were what is 
commonly known as ‘ permissive.’ At the end of the first year tests of academic 
achievement and ratings of behaviour were carried out, and where possible, similar 
evaluations were made during the second and third years of the experiment. 

In every case the authors claim superiority for their own methods. Their 
attitude to the problem of maladjustment is, however, essentially educational. 
The word ‘ psychiatry ’ does not appear in the Index and on the one occasion when 
a parent, in group discussion, asked whether her child might not benfit from psycho- 
therapy, she was told that therapy would probably not only be unhelpful but might 
be positively harmful. The reason for this again s that therapy is essentially 
permissive, whereas the essence of the authors’ methods is that they call ‘ structure,’ 
The theory behind this is apparently a Behaviourist one, as there is a good deal of 
talk about ‘ extinction’ and ‘ interference.’ The methods used were largely those 
advocated by Strauss and Lehtinen for the education of brain-damaged children and 
their apparent success may have been because the maladjusted children in these 
special classes were also, like the brain-damaged, hyperactive, and presented relative- 
ly simple problems of discipline and learning. The readjustment of the children was 
to be hrought about by a carefully planned and firmly structured programme in 
which there was no loophole for disobedience or for badly-done work. The parents 
of the children were required to carry out the same strict regime at home and 
frequent conferences were held ın which each child’s behaviour and school work were 
discussed and detailed advice was given by the psychologists in charge, to both 
parents and teachers. This account of the work done with parents is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. The book is also of value in that it underlines 
the damaging effects on a child’s growth and happiness of mental muddle and lack 
of direction. It may be that the methods described here would be extremely useful 
with a certain type of maladjusted child. E. M. BARTLETT. 
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Jackson, Brian and Marspen, DENNIS (1962). Education and the Working 
Class. Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp 268., 28s. 


This is without doubt the most exciting essay in educational sociology that has 
yet appeared in this country. The authors were pupils at a North Country 
school who conceived the idea of visiting a sample of former boy pupils of working 
class origin who left school at 18 in the years 1949 to 1952, and who had reached an 
age between 25 and 30; and a similar sample of girl , upils from the sister school, 
drawn from a somewhat longer period. They also visited the parents of the children 
in their sample, which totalled 88. 

Broadly, their aim was to find out how successfully the children now adults, had 
adjusted to the changes ın social and occupational orientation implied in their 
education. They seem themselves to have been motivated by a strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the predominantly middle-class values of the school, and their attitude 
cannot in any sense be regarded as detached or ‘ objective.’ Yet, their involvement 
in the subject-matter gives a bite to their research and to its conclusions which it 
might otherwise have lacked. This1s sociology at its most readable. 

Of course, the Marburton schools may not have been typical, and Marburton 
may have had class norms of a peculiar kind. Only comparative studies could tell 
us. Another possible criticism 1s that the years immediately after the war were 
educationally disorganised. Unfortunately, whatever time or place had been 
chosen would have had disadvantages of some kind. One must take the evidence 
presented for what it is and not credit it with a ‘ scientific ’ validity or generality 
which no such limited survey could possibly confer. 

The story of the eighty-eight children is traced, with sensitive skill, from their 
primary school days down to their fully adult status. Twenty girls and one boy went 
to training college ; sixteen girls and thirty-eight boys went to university, Almost 
all are now ‘ professional class people,’ over half of them teachers. “ To-day, most of 
these eighty-eight children have developed into stable, often rigidly orthodox citizens, 
who wish to preserve a hierarchical society and all its institutions as they now stand.” 
They were, in any case, predominantly drawn from good ‘ mixed’ social environ- 
ments, from that part of the working class which is in its values and standard of 
living nearest to the middle class. An appendix on a small subsidiary sample of 
early leavers is a useful reminder of some of the ways in which other children, with 
more ‘ unmixed ’ working-class background, are, so to speak, reclaimed by their 
first environment. One would welcome a more extended investigation of this group. 

This is a book too packed with interest to summarize and the most useful func- 
tion for a short review like this is to urge that it be read. CHARLES MADGE, 


Jounson, J. C. (1962). Educating Hearing-Impatred Children in Ordinary 
Schools. University of Manchester Press. 


For years research into the deaf has concentrated on their discovery, assessment, 
classification and placement. The measurement of their hearing and the perfection 
of apparatus for amplifying sound so that they may hear better have occupied the 
attention of more and more scientific workers. Those interested in the education 
of the deaf might well turn with relief to a book with the title of this one, hoping fora 
treatment of problems of education such as what and how to teach, what aims to 
hold and what place in society to achieve: alas, no. There is little or nothing here 
about education in this sense. But it is a very interesting research for all that and 
ought to give those concerned with teaching the deaf much to think about, whether 
they work in special or in ordinary schools. Moreover, it ought to be studied by 
education lecturers in training colleges and university departments of education 
whose students will find children with some degree of deafness in their ordinary 
classes. The failure of the present ordinary training course to equip teachers to 
detect defects in their pupils has rarely been brought out so well. 

In days gone by there was only one place for the deaf child—in a deaf school 
After the 1944 Act, following the advice of a Board of Education Committee of 
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1938, whose report Mr. Johnson refers to several times in an approving way, a few 
boarding schools for the partially deaf were set up, and soon after, ‘ units’ for 
partially deaf children were opened ın ordinary primary schools by several L.E.As. 
Mr. Johnson has gone into new territory by investigating the hearing, speech, 
intelligence and attainment of children with medium to severe losses (over 30 db) 
who are not receiving any special education while they remain in ordinary schools 
in one English county. A pretty picture of past neglect emerges in spite of the 
School Health Service, the E.N.T. clinics and the Medresco transistor hearing aid. 
It is to be hoped that the project, of which Mr. Johnson’s research was part, referred 
to in the preface by Sir Alexander Ewing, causes at least one L.E.A. to improve its 
facilities. 

The details of the picture are carefully set out in Chapters I to VI, and the 
methodology appears sound. (But why will people still use word-reading tests 
instead of comprehension tests in assessing retardation?) Chapter VII gathers 
together some simple advice to teachers and parents and school authorities which 
could lead to the avoidance of neglect and the prevention of some backwardness. 
Next, there comes a quite unrelated Chapter VIII on “ Units ’’ which seems to have 
no research structure behind it and, therefore, is no more than Mr. Johnson's views 
on a facility which did not exist ın the county in which he worked. The views are 
those of someone who has little understanding of the difficulties of the heads of the 
host schools. ; 

Tucked in Chapter IX, a kind of afterthought, is a study of 76 of the 120 deaf 
children who, before he began his work in the county, had been sent to special 
schools outside the county, and here the sparks fly. The policy of separating the 
deaf and the partially deaf advocated in 1938 is shown to be still incompletely 
carried out. Partially deaf children in special schools for the deaf and partially deaf 
are shown to have lower reading and arithmetic ages than children with the same 
degree of hearing loss and inteligence who are in ordmary schools even under the 
unsatisfactory conditions: set out ım Chapters III to VI. If this were the whole 
story (and many people could guess that it is not), then why not close up the 
special schools and put the children back in the ordinary schools, not even in 
‘units’? Mr. Johnson clearly doesn’t want that, but he doesn’t pursue the matter, 
asking only for further research. In his last chapter, he goes back to his investiga- 
tion in the ordinary schools where he is on solid ground, with the advice: “ The 
child with a significant hearing-1mpairment in an ordinary school, whether there 
by accident or design, cannot manage without some form of special help.” 

Definitely a book to be studied. 


Jorpan, Tuomas E. (1961). The Mentally Retarded. Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Books, pp. x-+355, 50s. 


This book surveys a wide range of theoretical issues and practical problems in 
the field of mental retardation. The author writes from the viewpoint of a 
psychologist and professor of education. In addition to the expected chapters on 
the nature and sources of mental retardation, the characteristics of the mentally 
retarded and on psychodiagnostics, there are chapters on therapeutic considerations, 
education and rehabilitation. One chapter gathers together information about the 
family problems—the effect of the retarded individual on the family and the need 
for parent education and counselling. There 1s a final chapter on cerebral palsy and 
there is a useful survey of medical factors in retardation. 

The basis of the book is an extensive survey of the literature of mental retarda- 
tion and allied fields. While references to American publications predominate, 
work in Britain and in other countries is given a good deal more notice than is 
sometimes the case in texts of this kind. This compilation of evidence makes the 
book a useful source of reference but it is inevitable in a book of this kind that many 
references cannot be given in much detail and some papers are only mentioned. In 
places, the book reads as a review of research. This raises the question of what 
audience it is intended for. At one level, the author assumes a considerable know- 
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ledge of theoretical and clinical psychology; at the other extreme, he gives brief 
explanations of reading readiness tests, projective techniques and the Vineland. 
The research worker and advanced student could use the book as a starting point for 
further reading, but the general student could have done with fuller accounts of 
selected research. The significance of work quoted is not always clear from the 
information given. Nevertheless, the book would have value in college libraries as a 
source of information and as a means of effecting an entry into the literature. 


R. GuLLIFORD. 


SANDERS, C. (1962). Psychological and Educational Bases of Academic Perform- 
ance. Australian Council for Educational Research, pp. xiv+165, 42s. 
Aust. 


This volume reports the performance in school-leaving, and subsequent 
university examinations, of students entering the University of Western Australia 
in 1947, together with their scores for the ACER Test B42 (divided into verbal and 
non-verbal snb-tests), Raven’s Matrices, and Mill-Hill Vocabulary. An almost 
identifical factor-structure emerged in separate arts and science analyses of the 
intercorrelations among the variables, with the school and university examinations, 
and the verbal test scores; clustering together closely to define a very strong factor, 
on which the non-verbal tests had negligible loadings. Another important analysis 
showed that the individual papers in both the arts and science first-year examinations 
must have high loadings on a general factor of ‘ educational aptitude.’ The best 
single predictor to examination performances, in all faculties, proved to be the 
school-leaving average. Multiple regression equations, incorporating test data as 
well, produced only marginal improvements in predictive efficiency. 


Numerous comparisons between sexes, faculties, and other sub-groups are 
presented, and one or two of the authors conclusions from these seem to be of 
dubious validity. For example, the intellectual level of 1947 entrants is compared 
with that of more recent students by using I.Q. equivalents based on two quite 
different tests. Again, the superior test scores and examination marks, of some arts 
students entering after serving in the Forces, are attributed to the influence of age, 
maturity, and experience, although the author himself points out elsewhere that 
these students were highly selected for educational aptitude, as measured by tests 
taken in the Forces. 


The book is packed so full of useful data that it would inevitably be slightly 
indigestible, but poor editing makes the reader’s task unnecessarily dificult. Many 
terms are defined almost every time they are used, the extreme example being on 
page 101 where the meaning of civilian student is explained three times in the space 
of twenty lines. Reliability sometimes means validity, and sometimes internal 
consistency, and asterisks sometimes denote results which are significant, and 
sometimes those which are not. The design of some of the Tables can be criticized, 
as for example Table 9, where faculty, intake and sex comparisons are all confounded 
in such a way that it is impossible to disentangle their several effects, so that it is 
necessary to search the text for the comparisons which are really required. Each cell 
in this table, moreover, contains an entry in brackets which is nowhere defined, 
although it is possible to deduce what it must be. 


The concluding chapter provides a useful summary and synthesis, and in 
relating his findings to the results of other investigations, Professor Sanders develops 
a number of stimulating hypotheses which should provoke much further research. 


The book presents the results of a valuable piece of research, and should certainly 
be read by all those who have a special interest in PEASE of selection at the 
university level. W D. FURNEAUX. 
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SHIELDS, R. W. (1962). A Cure of Delinquents. Heinemann, pp. 188, 21s. 


This book gives an account of the author’s experience as a psycho-therapist at 
Bredinghurst School, while it was evolving as a unique educational and therapeutic 
environment. The book describes clearly both the problems of maladjusted children 
and the difficulties which beset the therapist in this setting. 

The author summarises the guiding principles of his work in this way. He 
concludes that maladjustment and delinquency involve two basic elements, first 
actual deprivation in childhood and secondly, a current acute distortion in ego- 
development and personality integration. Any adequate treatment that aims at 
meeting and directing the disorders of maladjustment and delinquency must be 
designed to deal with these two basic elements. He suggests that treatment should 
include (a) making good the initial experiential deficiency, which 1s possible only na 
stable setting“ it is here that educationists and psycho-therapists not only can but 
must work in close association ”——and (b) the provision of adequate psychotherapy 
which alone can help the child to gain insight into and resolve his conflicts, un- 
conscious anxieties, and reactive character traits. 

Following on Winnicott’s theoretical formulation of the problems, Dr. Shields 
shows how many individual cases respond when treated along analytic lines in an 
educational setting. 

One of the most important contributions of the book is the clear way in which 
practical problems of administration and management are discussed. The conflicts 
between the educational, child care and therapy aspects of the work are clearly 
stated. Although Dr. Shields holds strong views on the importance of psycho- 
therapy, he shows throughout the book an appreciation of the contributions of 
teachers and child care staff. 

Among other aspects discussed are the relationships between those responsible 
for the structure of the community and those responsible for individual treatment, 
the relationship between maladjustment and delinquency, problems of discipline, 
of communication and of staff relationships. Even where one might disagree with 
the author as to the theoretical concepts underlying what he says, there is no 
doubt that the points he makes are practical and important. 

This book should prove a useful addition to the studies available on the work of 
‘special schools for maladjusted children in this country. Its wider usefulness may be 
limited by the fact that it tends to fall between two stools; informing the general 
reader about therapy in a special school setting and the discussion of analytic 
treatment for maladjusted children for those working in the field. For the former 
one feels that too much knowledge of analytic theory 1s assumed and for the latter 
the discussion may not be pushed far enough. J. Fisa. 


‘Wooprurr, A. D. (1961). Basic Consedis of Teaching. San Francisco: 
Chandler, pp. 238, $2.25. 


The aim of this book is to present ‘‘ a workable set of ideas of what a teacher 
does when he teaches a class.” Having, in the introduction, outlined thirteen 
basic concepts, each with its supporting concepts, the author develops these 
systematically and consistently throughout the book, so that at the end, the student- 
teacher could feel with some justification that he had become acquainted with an 
intelligible and comprehensive set of principles, had received a good deal of specific 
guidance about how to translate them into practice, and, more important, had been 
encouraged and provoked into forming his own ideas of what teaching is all about. 

The book, we are told, is part of a ‘ new program ' in teacher education at Utah 
State College of Education. It is meant as a first text-book, ‘ before the solid 
courses in the substantive disciplines that constitute the foundations of education.”’ 
The ‘new program’ is very clearly a reaction against the excesses of so-called 
‘ progressive education.’ ‘Activity methods,’ ‘problem solving approaches,’ 
‘ real life situations’ and ‘ education for mental health’ are out: in their place, 
“we can re-establish subject matter but on a conceptual not a verbal basis.” The 
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approach is in line with much that is generally accepted in this country to-day, 
although some readers may share the reviewer’s feelings that parts of the book are 
written with the over-emphasis of the convert; for’example, “that creative 
activity, critical thinking and problem solving are special activities which can be 
cultivated and used best at advanced levels of education,” that “too much final 
determination of what is to be studied is left to the individual teacher,” and that the 
activities of school societies “ must be closely related to the content of the 
curriculum ” to make them “ educationally profitable.” 

Nevertheless, respect is due to the author for the skill of his detailed develop- 
ment of his main theme—that, “ education is concerned with enabling people to 
make wise decisions ” ; that values and feelings are therefore of primary importance 
but are themselves part and parcel of conceptual learning; that the learning of 
symbols, skills and habits are important in so far as they help or hinder conceptual 
learning. This book is a cogent argument for the re-instatement of the intellect in 
those schools where it has been submerged in a program of activity for activity’s 
sake. It is, incidentally, no less cogent a plea for the introduction of mere meaning- 
ful learning in those other schools where emphasis on examination results has 
resulted in a tendency to neglect any activity other than the cramming of factual 
information. E. Fisk. 
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CORRECTION 


In the article “ The riba as of Formal Thinking in Verbal Compre- 
hension,” by D. Case and J. M. Collinson, the top line of page 110 should read : 
“ Propositional judgments appear from these tests...” l 
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NOTES TO CONTRIBUTORS 


1.—The Editor is glad to consider articles in the fields of educational and child psychology, whether 
written from the theoretical, clinical, experimental or psychometric standpoints. It is, however, 
desirable that statistical matter (formulae, tables, discussions of techniques, etc.) should be kept to a 
minimum, so that the Journal will be of interest to statistically untrained readers. Such concepts as the 
mean, E standard deviation, correlation, chi-squared, standard error, critical ratio, significance 
and reliability, and general or group factors, can be employed in the text. But more complex concepts 
and methods should be explained, or confined to footnotes or an appendix, or published elsewhere. 


Articles which have been, or are to be, published elsewhere cannot be accepted. 


2.—Length. The usual range of length is from 2,500 to 4,500 words, and only very exceptionally 
will articles of more than 6,000 words be published. Short research rts of 500—1,000 words, such as 
outlines of theses, are welcomed. These should normally be submi through the Head of the Depart- 
ment in which the research was carried out. 


3.—Arrangement. Articles should be preceded by a su or abstract of between 100 and 300 
words, embodying the main conclusions. This should be t ad directly after the title and author’s 
name and place of work. A contents analysis, or list of headings) need #ot be included, but successive 
sections of the article should receive numbered headings, e.g. : 


INTRODUCTION. 
OUTLINE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 
PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

it Subjects and materials. 

il) Experimental Procedure. 
STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 
REFERENCES. 
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italicising author’s place of work and sub-section headings, indentation of paragraphs, the form of 
references and tables, etc. 


5.—Footnoles should be few in number, and should be indicated in the text by using the signs 
"tt §- 

6.— References should normally be indicated by date following the author’s name in the text, e.g., 
Spearman (1904), or (prammen, 1904, p. 160), or—where there are two or more publications in the same 
year—Burt (1939a). However, it is occasionally more convenient to number the references throughout, 
and to type numbers in the text above the line, e.g., Spearman.‘ When there are two or three references 
only, these may be placed in footnotes in the text, instead of in a separate section at the end. 


The list of references at the end should always be in alphabetical order of author’s names, and— 
for any one author—by order of date. The following standard form of references should be observed : 


DEARBORN, W. F., and Rotungey, J. W. M. (1941). Predicting the Child's Development. Cambridge, 
Mass. : Sci.-Art. 


(Note that Ltd., etc., after publisher’s names, also the numbers of pages in the book, can be omitted.) 
Burr, C. (1939a). The relations of educational abilities. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 9, 56-71. 


(Note the absence of inverted commas and of capital initials in the titles of articles. The number of 
the volume is in arabic, not roman numerals. The part of the journal is not given, but page numbers 
are included ın full). 


The World List of abbreviations (as given in the December issues of Psychological Abstracts) is used 
for journals. 
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